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Reading’s  Title  Disputed  by  Potts- 
ville  and  Lewistown. 


OTHER  COMPANIES 

CLAIM  EQUAL  CREDIT. 


Logan  Guards  Were  the  First  to 
Arrive  at  Harrisburg. 


TEE  POTTSVILLE  COMMAND 


FIEST  TO  OFPEE  ITSELF, ! 


Discredit  Being  Brought  on  the  Organi¬ 
zation  by  Unjust  Claims  of  Pre¬ 
cedence — A  Schuylkill  Ootm- 
tian  Hits  the  Berks’  Claim¬ 
ants  Some  Smart 
Blows. 


To  the  Editor  of  Thu  Press:— 

Sir:  The  article  in  The  Sunday  Press 
of  March  6,  in  regard  to  the  order  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  G.A.  R. ,  allot¬ 
ting  the  post  of  honor,  viz. :  The  right  of 
the  line  in  the  coming  parade  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  Union  Veteran  Soldiers,  nest  Sep¬ 
tember,  in  this  city,  to  the  Sixth  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers  is  a  timely  one, 
and  so  far  as  it  relates  as  to  who  were  the 
first  troops  to  respond  to  the  call  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  is  a  true  and  almost  correct 
statement  of  facts  as  they  actually  occurred. 
The  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.  No 
(sensible  man  will  deny  the  fact  that  the 
Ithen  imperiled  Government  and  the  almost 
i defenseless  city  of  Washington  owe  their 
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(safety  from  capture,  destruction  or  disper¬ 
sion  to  the  patriotic  volunteers  of  the  “Old 
Keystone,"  composed  of  five  independent 
'companies  and  aggregating  530  men. 

History- the  testimony  of  many  eminent 
men,  both  living  and  dead ;  and  the  files  in 
the  War  Department,  and  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  passing  unani¬ 
mously  a  resolution  of  thanks  all  combine 
to  give  the  honor  to  the  “First  Defenders. 

No  fair  minded  man,  not  even  the  gallant 
Sixth  Massachusetts  regiment,  will  deny 
this  fact.  During  the  visit  of  the  surviv¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts 
1  Regiment  to  this  city  on  their  anniversary 
last  vear  they  received  marked  honors,  at¬ 
tentions  and  courtesies  from  the  residents  of 
this  city  and  of  Baltimore.  All  classes  in¬ 
cluding  the  military,  joined  ill  extending 
to  the  remnant  of  the  brave  old  Sixth  tnose 
attention? and  honors  to  which  they  were 
so  justly  entitled. 

PENNSYLVANIA’  S  CLAIM  ADMITTED. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
quite  a  number  of  them.  All  of  them 
freely  admitted  the  fact  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  troops  had  proceeded  them  and  were 
occupying  the  House  wing  of  the  Capitol 
when  they  arrived.  They  also  feelingly 
spoke  of  the  fact  of  the  Pennsylvania  boys 
sharing  their  rations  with  them  on  the 
night  of  their  arrival.  They  did,  however, 
claim  the  honor,  which  all  must  admit, 
that  they  were  the  first  organized  regiment 
of  volunteers  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Government  and  to  reach  the  capital  for  its 

deinUreferring  to  the  gieat  and  timely  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  volunteers,  it  should  n?t  be  forgotoe: 
that  the  volunteers  of  the  District  ot  Col 
umbia  are  also  entitled  to  much  honor  and 
to  the  lecogmtion  of  the  people  and  the 
Government.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
these  men  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 
Government  in  its  time  of  sore_  need,  uni- 
forming  themselves  and  for  a  time  serving  g 
without  pay.it  seems  that  they  too  have  a  , 

claim  for  reeognition.lt  is  to  be  hoped, how¬ 
ever,  that  those  who  have  the  formation  of  the 
grand  parade  in  charge  will  give  the  fi.st 
defenders  the  position  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  an  honor  which  cannot  be  taken 
from  them,  and  one  which  every  just  ana 
fair-minded  man  will  admit  is  theirs  alone. 

The  honor  of  being  the  '  I 

a  great  one,  and  one  which  all  Pennsylva¬ 
nians  should  feel  much  pride  in.  lhese 
five  companies,  coming  with  great  haste  j 
and  without  time  for  any  preparation  what-  , 
ever  save  to  bid  good-bye  to  their  loved  . 
ones  assembled  at  Harrisburg  in  re®P°“®®  1 
to  the  urgent  eall  of  the  grand  old  war  ■ 
Governor,  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin,  whom 
everv  Pennsylvania  volunteer  loves  and  r 
reveres  as  his  own  father.  .  As  to  who  ar- 
rived  there  first  or  last,  it  is  a  small  matte  , 
too  absurd  and  childish  indeed  tofounaj \ 
controversy  upon,  since  " 

sworn  into  the  service  of  the  United  stales 
tos-ether  all  of  them  embarked  upon  the 
same  train  and  all  disembarked  at  Wash¬ 
ington  the  exen  ing  of  the  same  day  upon 
which  they  were  sworn  in. 

reading’s  allegations  disputed. 

I  cannot,  however,  permit  the  claims  and 
allegations  made  by  the  writer,  for  the 
Ringgold  Artillery,  to  pass  without  refut¬ 
ing  them,  and  I  shall  show  conclusively 
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he  penned  his  article  he  was 
teaming  or  was  “drawing  the  long 
,  in  trying  to  falsify  history,  and  that 
flfi.trying  to  induce  your  many  readers  to 
believe  that  the  Ringgold  Artillery  was  the 
first  to  report  to  his  Excellency,  Governor 
Curtin,  at  the  State  Capitol,  he  was  making 
claims  which  could  not  and  have  not  been 
substantiated,  and  was  wilfully  trying  to 
filch  honors  due  to  the  Logan  Guards,  ot 
Lewistown,  Pa.  In  proof  of  this  I  wiL  say 
that  the  Logan  Guards,  at  a  meeting  held 
a  month  before  the  call  for  troops  through 
its  commander,  Captain  (afterward  Colonel) 
Selheimer,  offered  its  services  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  I  regard  the  Ringgold  Artillery  too 
highly  to  try  to  deprive  them  of  any  non  or 
which  is  justly  theirs,  but  when  it  claims 
honors  to  which  they  can  claim  no  just 
right,  I  protest,  and  shall  endeavor  to  prove 
that  the  claims  advanced  by  the  writer  tor 
the  Ringgold  are  erroneous. 

Eor  what  follows  I  respectfully  refer  to 
the  files  in  the  War  Department  at  both  | 
Harrisburg  and  Washington ;  to  company 
records  and  papers  now  accessib  e;  to  the 
testimony  of  many  persons  yet  living:  to  . 
Lts'ing’s  History  of  tne  Rebellion,  »  olume 
I,  and8to  Bates’  History  of  the  Pennsyl-  j 
vania  Volunteers.  In  all  kindness  and' 
without  the  slightest  ill-feeling,  I  will  add 
that  certain  companies  o.  the  defenders 
have,  in  claiming  what  is  not  justly  theirs, 
shown  a  feeling  toward  the  oilier  com¬ 
panies  in  trying  to  belittle  them  which  no 
true  soldier  should  cherish  or  encourage. 
first  to  arrive. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  assertion  of 
the  writer  that  the  battery  had  offered  their  I 
services  to  the  Governor  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1861,  while  out  in  the  field  dulling. 

I  will  deny,  however,  and  will  further¬ 
more  prove  the  fact,  that  the  Logan  Guards 
were  the  first  company  to  arrive  at  Harris¬ 
burg  on  the  morning  of  April  17,  and  the 
first  company  to  report  for  duty  to  the  Gov- 
ei-nor.  ^Lis  is  verified  by  the  grand  old 
Governor  himself,  who,  upon  being  ap¬ 
pealed  to  as  to  which  company  did  report 
first  replied  m  these  words,  in  a.  letter 
to  Colonel  Bosbyshell,  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  and  a  gallant  soldier  and  a  member 
of  one  of  the  Pottsville  companies  :— 
“Colonel  Bosbyshell, 

“My  Dear  Colonel:— 

(EXTRACT. ) 

“I  cannot  imagine  that  it  makes  the  least 
difference,  as  all  the  companies  who  came  to 
Harrisburg  at  that  time,  were  equally  mer¬ 
itorious  in  their  ardent  patriotism,  and  I 
have  been  repeatedly  called  upon  to  know 
which  company  reported  to  me  first,  and.  X! 
have  answered  according  t o  the  truth,  the 
Logan  Guards  did  report  first. 

“I  think  that  settles,  allegation  No.  2 
and  if  there  be  any  special  honor  it  belongs 
to  the  ‘Logans.’  ” 

BEADING  FOUR  DAYS  BEHIND.. 

“I  wish  to  state  here,  However,  in  justice 
to  our  comrades  of  Pottsville,  that  they  have 
a  better  claim  than  the  Reading  company 
so  far  as  relies  to  which  command  offered 
Us  services  la  st.  Whilst  the  Logan  Guards 
offered  theirs  to  the  Governor,  the  Pottsville 
-ompany,  through  Us  commander,  Captam 
Edward  McDonald ,  offered  its  services  on 
D’e  11th  of  April,  1861,  by  a  telegram 
the  Secretary  of  War, 

m  and  I  have  seen  a  certificate  from  t fie 

Secretary  of  War  himseif,  dated  at  Pnila- 


djelphia,  1866,  stati 

ville  company  was  the  first 


any  wi 

services.  W.  - 

“So  here  is  another  proof  that  the  -puig- 
golds  were  not  the  first  to  tender  their.  :ser- 
vices.  but  that  the  Pottsville  company  Were. 

“In  describing  how  and  when  the'.farst 
defenders  were  sworn  in,  and  the  march 
through  the  mob  at  Baltimore,  your,  corres¬ 
pondent  studiously  avoids  the  tact 
that  the  Logan  Guards  *  earned  thirty- 1 
four  Springfield  rifles  in  good  condition, 
all  of  which  were  capped  and  loaded  with 
ball,  and  were  carried  by  resolute  men;  be 
don’t  tell  that  about  forty  odd  were  fully 
uniformed  in  the  then  regulation  infantry 
uniform  worn  by  the  regular  army,  ibe 
Logans  were  upon  the  right  of  tiie  line, 
when  Captain  Simraonds,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  swore  them  all  in.  When  they 
disembarked  from  the  cars  in  the  suburbs 
of  Baltimore,  the  Logan  Guards  assumed 
the  post  of  honor  and  danger,  the  right  ot 
the  line  being  preceded  about  halt  way 
through  the  city  by  the  detachment  of 
regular  artillery,  *vho  turned  off  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Fort  McHenry. 

FIRST  FLAG  IN  WASHINGTON. 

■  "He  forgets  to  give  the  formation  of  the 
column,  and  that  the  company  flag  of  tbej 
Logan  Guards  was  carried  at  the  forefront! 
by  "the  late  General  William  G.  Mitchell,  j 
adjutant  general  and  chief  of  staff  to  Gen¬ 
eral  W.  S.  Hancock,  that  this  was  the  first 
flag  carried  into  the  capital  in  the  war. 
jle" forgot  to  state  that  his  company,  the 
Ringgold  Artillery,  held  the  extreme  left  of 
the  line,  and  that  the  Allen  Rifles,  of 
Allentown,  followed  next  after  the  Logan 
Guards;  then  came  the  Washington  Artil¬ 
lery  and  the  National  Light  Infantry,  both 
of  Pottsville,  with  the  Ringeolds  as  a  rear 
guard.  The  same  formation  followed  when 
the  Logans  were  the  first  to  enter  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Capitol  Building,  on  the  night  of 
the  18th  of  April,  1861.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th  the  morning 
report  of  the  Logan  Guards  handed 
ih  person  to  General  Mansfield,  the 
then  adjutant  general  of  the  army,  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  R.  W.  Patton,  and  Orderly  "Sergeant 1 
A.  Mathews,  afterward  a  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral  of  volunteers. 

When  the  regimental  flags  were  turned 
ever  to  the  custody  of  the  State,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  just  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
Logan  Guards  were  allotted  the  post  of 
honor  in  the  great  parade,  by  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Hancock,  chief  marshall.  The  same 
thing  occurred  when  the  reception  and  re¬ 
view  were  tendered  ex-President  Grant 
when  he  returned  from  Europe. 


THE  HONER  BELONGS  TO  ALL. 

But,  as  I  remarked  before,  the  honor  be¬ 
longs  to  all  the  five  companies. 1  To  whom 
the  thanks  of  Congress  apply,  and  not  to 
one  company.  This  statement  of  actual  [ 
facts  is  true  and  cannot  be  denied.  Let  us,  I 
as  first  defenders,  be  proud  of  tlje  honor 
which  is  ours  alone,  collectively,  and  let 
no  man  or  company,  set  itself  up  as  being  ! 
better  or  entitled  to  more  than  the  | 
others.  This  self-glorification  of  the  writer  i 
in  the  interest  of  the  Ringgold  Artillery,  '■ 
from  the  city  of  Reading,  i3  just  as  ridicu-  |  . 
I  lous  and  absurd  as  it  is  out  of  place,  foolish 
'  and  uncalled  for,  and  I  hope  this  is  the  last 
of  attempts  of  the  kind.  I  am  forced  to  state 
that  the  Ringgold's  are  brave  men,  true 
comrades  and  good  citizens.  Their  his¬ 
tory  and  record  is,  an  old  and  a 
most  commendable  and  honorable  one. 


. 


Its  members  ~Eavefa  just  pride  in  its  Ins-  '■ 
tory  and  record,  but  we  should  remember 
that  we  are  first  defenders  also,  and  should 
not  cherish  jealous  feelings  in  respect  to 
each  other  or  try  to  claim  honors  which 
belong-to-  all  the  five  companies. 

:  THEIR  SUBSEQUENT  RECORD. 

A  word  farther  and  I  am  done.  Whilst 
the  Logan  Guards,  of  Lewistown,  has  not 
the  honor  of  being  as  old  an  organization 
as  either  the  'Reading  or  the  Pottsville  com¬ 
panies,  it  has  a  record  for  patriotism,  honor, 
and  efficiency,  which  is  not  surpassed  by 
any.  It  is  enough  to  state  here,  that  when 
its  term  of  service  expired,  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Artillery  and  Light  Infantry  and 
the  Hoskin  Guards,  it  voluntarily  remained 
eleven  days  longer,  they  being  then  the 
garrison  of  old  Fort  Washington,  on  the 
Potomac,  below  Washington,  until  the 
Government  could  replace  them  with  other 
troops.  After  its  disbandment,  the  “Second 
Logan’s”  was  formed,  which  became  Com¬ 
pany  A  of  the  Fighting  Forty-sixth,  where 
it  served  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Those  of 
the  original  members  who  did  not  go  in 
this  company,  enlisted  in  various  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  Every  man,  with  but  one  or 
two  exceptions,  re-enlisted  and  served  faith¬ 
fully  to  the  end.  Of  its  original  members 
there  are  but  about  twenty-four  survivors. 

Bates  in  his  history  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  says:  “Of  the  single  company 
of  Logan  Guards  one  half  the  number  be¬ 
came  commissioned  officers  in  various 
Pennsylvania  regiments,  four  of  the  num¬ 
ber  being  brevet  brigadier  generals ; 
four  colonels,  four  lieutenant  colonels,  six 
j  majors,  eighteen  captains,  and  thirty-two 
lieutenants.  Among  the  privates  in  this 
I  company  in  their  march  through  Balti¬ 
more,  were  Brigadier  General,  William  H. 
Irwin,  who  commanded  a  brigade  in 
:  Franklin’s  Corps,  at  Antietam;  Brevet 
Brigadier  General,  William  G.  Mitchell, 

I  chief  of  Hancock’s  staff;  Brevet  Brigadier 
.  General  Joseph  Ard  Mathews  Second 
Brigade,  Hartranft’s  Division  Ninth  Army 
|  Corps,  and  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Gen¬ 
eral  Thomas  M.  Hulings,  killed  while  gal¬ 
lantly  leading  the  command  into  the  thick¬ 
est  of  the  Wilderness  fight.” 

The  invaluable  services  rendered  the 
Government  by  the  five  companies  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  volunteers,  known  a3  the  First 
Defenders,  was  acknowledged  by  Congress, 
on  the  day  after  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Bull  Bun,  in  a  resolution  of  thanks,  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  obtained  and  has 
been  lithographed  in  fac-simile.  Whether 
the  commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Bepublic  gives  the  First  Defenders  their  only 
proper  place,  at  the  head  of  the  column, 

I  or  not,  the  fact  will  still  remain  that  they 
|  were  and  are  the  first  defenders,  and  all  hon¬ 
est  and  unprejudiced  men  will  say  that  a 
meau  insult  and  uncalled  for  treatment  will 
have  been  done  these  honorable,  worthy 
and  meritorious  First  Defenders. 

W.  F.  M. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  12,  ’92. 

POTTSYILLE  GROWS  WARM. 


Time  for  This  Useless  Warfare  About 
Petty  Scatters  to  Be  Dropped. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Peess. 

Sir  : — The  letter  from  your  special  corre-  ! 
:  spondent  at  Beading  published  in  last  Sun-  i 
day’s  Press,  referring  to  Pennsylvania’s 
“First  Defenders,”  is  very  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  at  this  time,  not  only  as  to  many  of 


its  inaccurate  state  me:, 
cialism,  but  as  ill-timed  when 
controversy  with  officers  of  the 
Encampment  of  the  Grand  Ann 3 
Kecubiic  as  to  whether  Peuusyl 
Massachusetts  is  entitled  to  the  righ 
the  column  in  the  parade  in  Washir 
in  September  next,  on  the  ground  of 
was  first  in  defense  of  the  Capitol. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  reunion  of  “First 
Defenders.”  in  Pottsville  last  October,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Sold¬ 
iers’  Monument  and  presentation  of  medals 
of  honor  by  the  Commonwealth  through 
the  Governor  to  them,  would  have  forever  : 
removed  the  petty  disputes  or  unwar¬ 
ranted  wrangling  as  to  which  of  the  five 
composing  the  “First  Defenders”  was  first  ; 
to  report  in  Harrisburg.  If  we  show  dis¬ 
respect  or  cause  dishonor  to  the  association 
of  “First  Defenders”  by  the  action  of  its 
members  in  petty  jealousies  aud  uncalled 
for  wrangling,  how  can  we  claim  respect 
or  honor  from  others? 

The  companies  assembled  at  Harrisburg 
on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  April,  1861, 
were  only  unorganized  State  militia,  and 
did  not  become  soldiers  to  march  to  the 
|  defense  of  the  National  Capitol  until  they 
I  were  mustered  info  service  by  Captain 
Simmons,  of  the  United  States  Army,  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th.  They  then  ba-i 
came  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  under  the 
j  call  of  the  President  for  troops  to  defend 
!  the  nation’s  Capitol.  The  Binggold  Artil- 
1  lery  and  the  other  four  companies,  as  your 
correspondent  puts  it,  were  mustered  at  the 
same  time,  left  Harrisburg  for  Washington 
011  the  same  train,  marched  through 
the  mob  of  Baltimore  together,  and  re¬ 
ported  at  Washington  as  one  body  or  battal¬ 
ion  of  Pennsylvanians  in  response  to  the 
President’s  call.  The  President  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  in  their  remarks  to  them  in 
the  Capitol  on  the  night  of  their  arrival, 
did  not  address  them  as  the  “Binggold  Ar¬ 
tillery  aud  the  other  four  companies/'  but 
by  that  most  honorable  of  names,  “Penn¬ 
sylvanians,”  the  advance  guard  of  the  half 
million  of  brave  and  patriotic  ipen  who 
followed  from  our  grand  old  Commonwealth 
|  to  support  and  defend  our  country  and  our 
I  flag  from  1861  to  1865. 

Deferring  to  the  statements  of  your  corres¬ 
pondent  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Jeff.  Davis  bad  not  been  notified  that  the 
Binggold  Artillery  had  arrived  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  were  on  guard,  “fully  armed  with 
sabres  and  revolvers  as  artillerymen,  and 
were  as  ready  for  offense  as  they  could  be, 
unless  they  had  carried  their  battery  with 
them  by  hand.”  What  sacrifice  of  valuable 
lives  and  immense  expenditure  cf  treasure 
could  have  been  avoided  if  this  fact  had 
been  duly  proclaimed. 

“And  Wellington,  turning  to  the  chief  of 
his  staff,  asked  if  the  brave  O’Donnell 
was  in  line, and  being  answered  that  be  was 
at  the  front,  ordered  the  battle  to  go  on.” 

“Patriotism  is  the  most  liberal,  compre¬ 
hensive  and  exaulted  of  virtues.  It  is  not 
a  narrow  and  vulgar  provincialism,  com¬ 
pounded  of  local  passions  and  prejudices; 
clamorous  for  imaginary  and  fantastic 
rights  of  sections,  to  be  based  upon  the 
rums  of  the  whole,”  is  as  applicable  to  the 
claims  of  tbe  Binggold  Artillery  as  they 
were  to  the  Southern  Seceders.  The  creme- 
de  la  creme  of  Berks,  the  MacAllister 
specially  elected  four  hundred,  Binggold 
Artillerists,  are  entitled  to  the  same  honors 
as  the  “Other  four  companies”  of  First  De¬ 
fenders,  neither  more  nor  less. 

The  resolutions  of  thanks  passed  by  the 
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House  were  tendered' y  to  the  330  soldiers 
from  Pennsylvania  who  passed  through  the  , 
mob  of  Baltimore  and  reached  Washington 
on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1861,  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  National  Capitol.’'  The  medals 
of  honor  presented  byr  the  State,  througa  i 
her  Governor,  were  to  the  same  530  Penn¬ 
sylvanians,"  Neither  specifies  or  names  any 

No  braver,  more  reliable  or  efficient 
army1  corps  has  ever  faced  the  guns  or  an 
pawing  foe  in  this  or  any  age  than  was 
hat  organized  by  Pennsylvania’s  War 
governor,  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves.  Go 
they,  at  their  re-unions  or  on  any  other  oc¬ 
casion,  make  special  claim  as  to  which  was 
the  first  company  or  first  regiment  in  camp. 
Do  they  not  command  the  respect  and 
honor  of  all  by  their  only  claim  ot  having 
been  members  of  the  Reserves?  Cannot  tne 
Ringgold  artillerists  appreciate  this  honor- 
able  spirit,  and  with  that  spirit  of  true 
patriotism  do  likewise  in  honoring  the 
Association  of  First  Defenders?  The  con¬ 
troversy  is  as  to  the  claims  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  not  as  to  ourselves.  In  union  tncre 
[is  strength.  Let  us  have  peace. 

POTTSYILLE  F IBST  DEFENDER. 

Pottsville.  March  8,  1892.  _ 
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ADJUTANT  GENERAL  GREENLAND. 


HOPEFUL  OF  SUCCESS  j 


The  Probable  Disbandment  of  the  Third 
Regiment  Continues  a  Leading  Topic  of 
Discussion  Among  the  Local  Guards- 
men— Items  of  Interest  to  tbe  Officer  and 
Private  AliKe. 


•  When  Brigadier  General  Walter  W.  Green-  |j£ 
land,  a  good  likeness  of  whom  appears  at  the  i 
head  of  this  column,  was  appointed  Adjutant  | 
General  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsyl-  f 
vania  The  Times,  in  a  brief  sketch  of  his  1 
military  career,  told  of  his  bravery  at  the  , 
battle  of  Antietam  and  how  he  saved  thej 
colors  of  his  regiment  “after  two  color- 1 
bearers  had  fallen,  one  of  them  killed  and| 
the  other  badly  wounded.”  As  is  usual! 
■whore  deeds  of  gallantry  in  the  late  war  are  j 
chronicled,  some  one  invariably  comes  to  the) 
front  either  to  claim  to  be  the  central  figure  j 
in  the  event  or  as  having  played  an  impor-  j 
tant  part  in  it ;  and  the  recital  of  tbe  brave  j 
act  of  General  Greenland  on  that  memorable  | 
and  bloody  day,  September  17. 1862,  has  been 
attended  with  the  usual  controversy. 

While  none  have  so  far  disputed  entirely  1 
that  the  General  played  an  important  part  in 
saving  the  colors  of  the  gallant  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twenty-fifth,  yet  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  belittle  the  act  of  heroism  and 
claims  asserted  of  participation  in  the  deed. 
But  The  Times  article  was  the  correct  ver¬ 
sion  and  gave  the  credit  to  the  person  de¬ 
serving  of  it,  General  Greenland.  That  this 
is  so  is  borne  out  by  the  following  letter  from 
E.  J.  Boblits,  of  Jacksonville,  Neb.,  a  private 
in  Company  H,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  who  was  the 
“badly  wounded”  color-bearer  referred  to 
in  The  Times. 


How  General  Greenland  Saved  the 
1  Colors  of  His  Regiment. 

*  i 
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PRIVATE  BOBtITS’  STORY! 


The  Second's  Efforts  to  Secure  Punds  for 
Its  Hew  Armory. 


WHAT  PRIVATE  BOBLITS  SAYS. 

“  I  was  about  ten  feet  in  front  of  my  com¬ 
pany  in  the  woods,”  writes  Private  Boblits, 

“  and  had  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  tree  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  I  did  not  hear 
the  order  to  retreat,  and  when  the  enemy 
were  within  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  me  I  turned 
to  go  back  to  my  company.  All  of  my  com¬ 
rades  who  had  heard  the  order  had  fallen 
back  and  were  as  far  from  me  as  the  rebels 
were.  I  followed  them,  and  just  as  I 
emerged  from  the  woods  we  had  been  in, 

I  ran  into  Color-bearer  George  Simpson,  ; 
who  was  dead.  I  wheeled  and  discharged  j 
my  .Springfield  rifle,  and  then  took  the  j 
colors  out  of  Simpson’s  arms.  He  lay  with  [ 
his  right  arm  over  the  flag  and  staff.  I  had  [ 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them.  I  was  now  j 
■virtually  between  two  fires,  I  ran  with  the  [;■ 
colors  twenty  yards,  when  a  spent  ball  hit  , 
me  on  the  ankle  outside  of  my  shoe  (and  I  j 
never  had  anything  to  hurt  me  so  in  my  a 
life).  I  was  withm  a  few  yards  of  my  com-  11 
rades  when  I  was  hit  in  the  right  hip,  and  j 


down  I  went  to  mother  earth,  my  leg  para¬ 
lyzed.  As  I  was  falling  I  sent  the  colors 
forward.  I  can  yet  see  them  describe  an 
arc  as  they  passed  between  me  and  the  party 
that  was  to  finally  carry  them  off.  I 
was  ten  feet  from  Greenland  when  I 


tei 


le  came  to-' 


forward.  No  ; 


I  pitched _ 

wards  them  . 

|  doubt  he  can  give  i  history  of  his  actions 
I  from  this  point.  I  did  "not  carry  the  colors 
,  aloft,  but  had  the  flag  gathered,  and  the 
'  flag  and  staff  were  grasped  in  my  left  hand. 
(I  will  say  just  here  I  did  not  think  to  throw 
,  it  open  to  the  breeze;  my  only  idea  was  to 
'get  back  into  my  company.  Soldiers,  once 
in  a  while,  can  do  what  Colonel  Greenland 
and  myself  did  and  live.  The  chances, 
though,  are  about  one  to  a  thousand.” 

Private  Boblits  then  gives  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  his  own  movements,  which  have 
i  no  hearing,  however,  on  the  question  at 
issue.  He  then  continues : 


GREENLAND  SAVES  THE  COLORS. 

“  Now  the  sum  of  all  this  is  that  Boblits, 
of  Company  H,  saved  the  colors  in  the  first 
place,  and  Greenland,  of  Company  C,  saved 
them  in  the  second  place.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  Greenland  receiving  the  colors,  as  he  was 
the  only  comrade  within  reach,  the  enemy 
would  have  had  them.  No  one  could  have 
come  for  them  and  lived.  Sheol  may  be  hot, 
but  comrades  in  the  vicinity  of  that  flag  will 
say  it  could  not  be  hotter.  Company  H 
cheerfully  shares  the  honors  with  Company 
€  in  saving  the  colors.” 


The  Days  When  the  Volunteer 
Companies  Went  on  Tar- 
Exeursions. 


get 


BUT  THEY  REPELLED  PICKETT 


It  Was  the  Men  Who  Used  to  Parade 
the  Streets  of  Philadelphia  in 
Gay  Uniforms  That  Met  the 
Gallant  Confederate 
Charge  on  the 
Field  of  Get¬ 
tysburg. 


military  displays  in  Pniiadelphia  have 
been  of  an  entirely  different  character  from 
the  parades  of  the  volunteer  militia  co: 
panies  that  marched  proudly  and  boldly 
through  the  streets  prior  to  the  period  when 
the  cannonading  of  Fort  Sumter  fired  the  T 
Northern  heart  and  changed  our  feather¬ 
bed  local  militia  into  real  soldiers,  equip,  u 
ped  for  the  field  and  ready  to  smell  gun-  j? 
powder.  Before  the  war  the  nearest  our 
local  militia  volunteer  companies  came  to 
smelling  gunpowder  was  when  they  went 
on  their  semi-annual  target  excursions,  and 
fired  at  the  bull’s-eye  in  competition  for 
the  company  prize.  The  trophy  generally 
consisted  of  a  gold  medal,  or  some  petty  or¬ 
nament  that  the  successful  marksman  would 
proudly  wear  on  his  breast  whenever  his 
company  turned  out  on  parade  and  retain 
until  some  future  target  practice,  when 
another  member  of  the  company  would 
win  the  prize. 

These  ante-bellum  militia  organizations 
were  all  separate  and  distinct  military  com¬ 
panies,  entirely  independent  of  each  other, 
and  each  company  was  self-supporting 
The  armories,  for  which  the  companies  paic. 
rent,  would  generally  be  large  rooms  in 
the  upper  part  of  some  public  or  private 
building.  In  those  days  regiments  like 
those  of  to-day  were  unknown  to  our  local 
military,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  a  reg¬ 
iment  would  be  on  a  “field  day,”  when  a 
number  of  companies,  composing  a  brigade, 
would  all  turn  out  together,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  a  brigadier-general,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  colored  uniforms  would  give  the  bri¬ 
gade  a  very  lively  and  kaleidoscopic  ap¬ 
pearance  until  the  time  when  many  of  the 
companies  adopted  what  was  known  as  the 
“city  harness”  a  blue  uniform  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  army  style  and  paid  for  by  the  city. 


% 


Ever  since  the  close  of  the  war  the  State 


The  artillery  companies  of  the  city  were 
banded  together  under  the  title  of  the 
!  “First  Regiment  of  Artillery.”  The  com¬ 
panies  forming  the  artillery  regiment  were 
the  “Washington  Greys,”  “Philadelphia 
Greys,”  “Junior  Artillerists,”  “State  Artil¬ 
lerists,”  “Jackson  Artillerists,”  “Cadwsl- 
ader  Greys,”  National  Artillerists,”  and  in¬ 
dependent  Guards.”  These  companies  all 
had  separate  armories.  Each  company 
would  have  its  own  band  or  drum  corps, 
and  when  a  parade  was  ordered  the  com¬ 
panies  would  assemble  on  the  west  side  of 
Washington  Square,  and  after  parading 
would  march  back  to  their  respective  ar¬ 
mories.  Just  before  the  war  Colonel  A.  J. 
Pleasonlon  commanded  the  artillery  organ¬ 
ization,  and  Colonel  Peter  C.  Ellmaker  was 
the  adjutant.  Both  of  these  officers  made 
good  reputations  for  themselves  when 
“grim  visaged  war”  demanded  their  pres¬ 
ence  south  of  the  Potomac  to  defend  the 
National  capital  against  the  rebels.  Colo¬ 
nel  Pleasanton  became  a  brigadier-general 
in  active  service,  and  Colonel  Ellmaker  was 
the  first  commander  of  the  present  First 
Regiment  when  it  was  originally  organ¬ 
ized  as  a  fighting  organization.  He  was 
recently  buried  with  military  honors  as 
the  “father  of  the  First  Regiment.” 

TWO  FAMOUS  COMPANIES. 

The  two  crack  companies  connected  with 
the  artillery  organization  were  the  “Wash¬ 
ington  Greys”  and  the  “Philadelphia 
Greys.”  These  were  remarkably  well  drilled 
and  handsomely  uniformed  companies. 
Each  could  turn  out  fifty  members  ol  pa¬ 
rade  and  that  was  considered  a  good  ehow- 


When  either  of  these  companies  would 
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xcu'.'sion  it  would  oe^  made  I 
day  and.  hundreds  of  men 
-nocJi  off  work  for  half  a  day  to  go  I 

a  them  and  see  the  fun.  A  favorite 
or  these  target  excursions  used  to  he 
Hotel"  'at.  the  western  end  or  the 
Id  Wire  Bridge’'  and  opposHe  toe^  water 
irks  at  Fairmount,  but  a  mack  corn 
Would  oftfen  be  invited  to  \  isit  the 

only  so  in  natn  ,  *  infantry  com- 
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n,o‘‘Ftest  Regiment  of  Infantry"  consisted 
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“West  P^SKonSional  Guards,” 
Greens,  and  theta  afterward  became 

Captain  ^'^phUa’dcdpbia  and  was  colonel 
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SSU  OF  THE  SECONP  BEGIMENT 
The  “National  Guards"  was  the  strongest 
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'  Second  Regiment  jnfantry  company. 

onel  William  D.  H-w  street  below 

l  National  Guards  j 850  at  an  expense 

Sixth  was  built  a^-^be  vaca-  I 
of-about  ^00,000,  but  gecond  Regiment, 
ted  hy  the  popu  r  as  the  comman- 
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reg i roenffTwe re  th at  t h ey  should  par 
inspection  and  review  twice  a  year, 
one  of  the  parades  was  to  be  m  conformity 
with  the  directions  of  the  Brigade  Inspector, 
and  the  other  on  some  day  between  the 
early  part  of  September  and  the  middle  of 
October  of  each  year,  and  there  were  to  be 
no  other  parades  or  reviews  during  the 
year,  except  such  as  the  Board  of  Omcers 
might  select,  or  by  the  special  command  of 
the  commanding  officer.  It  was  a  rule  that 
any  field  or  staff  officer  who  should  absent 
himself  from  parade  at  the  hour  appointed 
should  be  fined  $2,50,  and  if  absent  from 
the  entire  parade  he  should  he  fined 
$5.00,  unless  in  cases  of  fiica^ 

ness,  "and  a"fiy_  officer  who  applied  on 
parade  out  of  uniform  was  fined  $2.00. , 
ft  was  also  a  rule  that  any  company  of  a 


-  The  rules  laid  ont  tor  - 


il  was  iUSVJ  a  1U1C  auoiw  - -K-  ~  . 

regiment  neglecting  to  take  its  place  in  line 
on  the  day  and  the  hour  and  at  the  place 
appointed  in  orders  for  regimental  parade 
should  be  fined  $5.00,  and  any  company  be¬ 
longing  to  the  regiment  not  turning  out  at 
ail  on  parade  day  should  be  fined  $10.00, 
and  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  com- 
panics  were  held  responsible  for  the  pay* 
inent  of  all  fines  and  penalties. 

AT  A  TARGET  EXCURSION.  | 

The  “target  excursions”  alluded  to  were 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the 
members  of  the  companies  in  the  use  of  the 
musket, and  making  themj  proficient  marks- 
men,  but  in  reality  they!  were  simply  so 
many  military  picnics,  And  were  scenes  ©i 
fun  dissipation, and  jollification.  When  tne 
shooting  at  the  target  was  over  the  prize¬ 
winner  would  be  surrounded  by  his  friends 
and  a  break  would  be  made  for  the  nearest 
'  barroom,  where  the  lucky  (?)  marksman 
would  have  to  “set  -’em  up"  for  all  hands. 

A  lare'e  circle  would  then  be  formed  with 
the  successful  shot  in  the  center.  He  would 
be  faced  by  some  one  selected  for  the  pur-  , 
pose,  who,  with  the  prize  in  hand  would  j 
make  the  presentation  speech, and  then  the  i 
members  of  the  company  and  invited  guests 
would  set  down  to  a  prepared  dinner,  after 
which  speeches,  tcasts,  and  songs  wouia 
rule  the  hour,  and  it  sometimes  happened 
i  that-  the  marching  home  was  not  per' 
formed  with  the  military  precision  dis¬ 
played  when  the  company  left  the  armory- 
some  hours  before.  The  writer  remembers 
an  instance  when  a  volunteer  company  that 
was  considered  a  “crack"  organization 
went  to  Wills’  Hotel  on  a  target  excursion 
and  after  the  “practice”  paid  so  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  “flowing  bowl"  that  the  cap¬ 
tain  kept  his  command  on  the  excursion 
ground  until  the  shades  of  night  fell  and 
!  even  then  he  found  it  prudent  to  sneak  the 
1  wavering  ranks  of  the  “full"  company  to 
i  ^0  armory  by  tho  most;  unfrequented  j 
streets*  in  order  to  escape  public  attention. 

When  the  trump  of  war  was  heard 
throughout  the  land  the  transition  from 
playing  soldier  in  the  streets  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  facing  the  stern  duties  of  a  soldier 
on  the  field  of  battle  w as  as  rapid  as  the 
change  was  apparently  welcome.  .Nearly 
1  all  of  the  militia  companies  mentioned 
were  quickly  swallowed  up  in  dififerent  reg¬ 
iments  and  became  portions  of  the  75,000 
men  called  for  by  President  Lincoln  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1861.  The  Washington  Greys 
at  once  formed  themselves  into  two  com- 
I  panies,  namely,  Company  A  commanded 
I  by  Captain  Parry;  Company  B,  eommand- 
i  ed  bv  Captain  Murphy.  The  Philadelphia 
i  Cirevs  were  formed  into  Company  C,  com  - 
:  manded  by  Captain  David  F.  loley,  and 
CornoanvD.  Captain  William  Pnntner.  The 
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West  Philadelphia  Greys  bee 
E  of  an  artillery  regiment,  ----- 
John  If.  Gardner.  The  Washington 
became  a  part  of  the  N  inety-fifth  ftegirnent, 
known  as  “Gosline’s  Zouaves,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  guards  became  the  nucleus  ot  tiie 
Ninetieth  Regiment,  Colonel  Peter  Eyle. 

Every  company  in  the  city  went  into  soma 
regiment.  Pennsylvania  furnished  four¬ 
teen  regiments  at  once,  but  very  soon  in¬ 
creased  the  number  to  twenty-five,  and  al¬ 
ter  that  thirty  additional  regiments  were 
formed  and  offered  to  the  Government  but 
their  services  were  not  accepted  at  the  time- 
In  four  days  after  the  President’s  proclama¬ 
tion  there  were  600  armed  men  in  Washing¬ 
ton  ail  of  whom  had  belonged  to  the  volun¬ 
teer  military  companies  that  paraded  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  and  ten  days  after 
that  the  twenty-five  Pennsylvania  regiments 
were  in  Washington. 

[  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ANSWER  TO  LINCOLN. 

When  Camp  Curtin  was  formed  at  Har- 
risburg,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1861,  it  was 
composed  of  eight  Philadelphia  regiments, 
the  officers  at  least  of  which  consisted  of 
men  who  received  their  primary  military 
education  in  the  ranks  of  the  independent 
militia  companies.  These  regiments  were 
the  Seventeenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
Colonel  Frank  E.  Patterson  ;  the  Eighteenth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers, ColonelWilham  D. 
Lewis;  the  Nineteenth  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
I  unters,  Colonel  Peter  Lyle;  the  Twentieth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Colonel  W.  M. 
Gray ;  the  Twenty-first  Pennsylvania  Vol¬ 
unteers,  Colonel  J.  E.  Ballier  ;  the  Twenty- 
second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Colonel 
T  G.  More'nead ;  the  Twenty-third  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Volunteers,  Colonel  Charles  P. 
Dare ;  the  Twenty-fourth  Pennsylvania  \ol- 
un leers,  Colonel  Joshua  T.  Owen  and  the 
Twenty-fifth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
Colonel  Henry  C.  Cake.  On  the  22d  of  July, 
during  the  Bull  Run  scare,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Reserves,  composed  greatly  ot  Pml- 
adelphians,  were  called  out  and  l.>,856 
men  were  in  Washington  within  forty  eight 

1  The  men  who  paraded  the  streets  of  tbs 
I  city  in  the  ranks  of  the  old  volunteer  com- 
panics  before  the  war  were  afterward  found 
f  in  large  numbers,  in  tlie  ranks  and  as  olh- 
leers,  in  such  promptly  acting  Philadelphia 
fighting  organizations  as  the  iwenty-sixtu 
Regiment,  Colonel  William  F.  small; 
Twenty-eighth  Regiment,  Colonel  John  W. 
Gearv  Twenty-ninth  Regiment,  Colonel 
John  iC.  Murphy;  Thirty-first  Regiment 
Colonel  William  B.  Slann;  Thirty -second 
Regiment,  Colonel  H.G. Sickles ;  ±-  orty- first 
Regiment,  Colonel  John  H.  Taggart,  and 
Fortv -second  Regiment  (Bucktai la),  Colo¬ 
nel  Charles  J.  Biddle.  Two  of  the.  com¬ 
manding  officers  mentioned  above  became 
well-known  Philadelphia  newspaper  men 
after  the  war,  Colonel  John  H.  Taggart 
becoming  the  proprietor  of  Taggart  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  and  Colonel  Charles  J.  Biddle 
becoming  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Aee  at  one  time  the  leading  Democratic 
organ  of  the  State,  and  from  which  sprang 
thh  present  daily  Times.  Colonel  John  W. 
Geary  became  Governor;  Colonel  V llliam 
F  Small  became  chief  clerk  of  Common 
Council;  Colonel  John  K.  Murphy  became 
an  important  police  official,  and  Colonel 
H.G. Sickles  was  appointed  Pension  Agent. 

Among  other  well-known  Philadelphians 
wiio  raised  regiments  and  rushed  to  the 
front  when  President  Lincoln  called  for 

-  were  Colonel  A.  H.  Tippen,  Sisty- 

(Scott  Legion)  Regiment;  Colonel  J. 


Richter  Jones, “Fifty  eighth  Regina 
onc-1  Richard  PI. Rush,  Seventies 
(Rush’s  Lancers);  Colonel  D.  V  .  ^ 

Seventy-second  Kegunent  (B^terg 
Zouaves) ;  Colonel  E.  M.  Gregory,  Ninety- , 
first  Regiment :  Colonel  John  M.  Gosline, 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Regiment •  Colo-  * 
net  William  D.  Lewis,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirteenth  Regiment;  Colonel  William 
Frisbmuth,  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth 
Regiment;  Colonel  C.  PI.  T.  Collis  (mortis 
Zouaves);  Colonel  Robert  C.  Patti  son,  One 
Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Regiment, ;  Colonel 
Chapman  Biddle,  One  Hundred  arid  Twenty- 
first  Regiment,  and  Colonel  A.  A.  Lecbler, 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth  Regiment. 
The  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  was  nicknamed 
“Paddy  Owen’s  Regulars,”  becans^  Colonel 
John  T.  Owen  was  a  thoroughbred  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  bis  regiment  was  composed  of  the 
greenest  kind  of  recruits.  _ 

It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  many 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Philadelphia  brigade 
who  successfully  repulsed  Pirkett  s  his¬ 
toric  charge  at  Gettysburg  were  men  who 
marched  with  the  Philadelphia  volunteer 
companies  before  the  war.  There  is  cer- 
|  tainly  a  tinge  of  romance  in  the  thought 
1  that  the  men  who  played  soldier  m  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia  were  the  men  who 
were  fated  to  repel  the  heroic  charge  which, 
if  successful,  would  have  exposed  their  own 
State  to  invasion  and  their  own  city  to  cap¬ 
ture.  Philadelphia  soldiers  really  turned 
the  tide  of  the  Rebellion  on  the  field  of 
Gettysburg, 


FIRST  DEFENDERS.  \ 


\ 


Ringgold  Artillerists -Desire  Now  Only  to 
Establish  Pennsylvania’  3 '  Claim 
Against  Massachusetts.  • 

Special  Despatch  .to  The 
Reading,  April  2.— Th*  survivors  of 
the  Ringgc&d  Eight  Artillerists  in  this  city 
much  regret  the  acrimonious  tendency  ot 
some  of  the  comm;hnic#ohgan  The  Pbess 
of  last  Sunday  with  i;^gai;d?t6  the  hirst  De¬ 
fenders.  it  ■  i  ;  •  ..  . 

The  article  complained  of  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  by  any  of  thejjEhumber,  and  it  was  not 
lintended  to  disparage  the  services  of  any 
jotner  organization*  The  survivors  of  the 
Ringgold  Light  Artillerists  would  rather  not, 
at  present,  carry  on  any  controversy  as  to 
which  organization  among  the  Pennsylvania 
troops  is  entitled  to  precedence,  preferringfirst 

to  establish  the  claims  of  all  the  five  coro- 
lanies  who  went  to  Washington  on  the  18th 
of  April  1861.  to  precedence  over  the  feixtn 
(Massachusetts  Infantry.  After  that  claim 
is  established,  then  the  other  one  as  to 
which  of  the  Pennsylvania  organizations 
'was  first,  may  be  settled  and  the  Ringgold 
Light  Artillerists  have  no  fear  but  that  their 
claim  will  be  conceded  when  the  evidence 
is  properly  presented  to  an  impartial  tri¬ 
bunal.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
letters  which  appeared  m  last  bunday  s 
Press,  it  was  not  stated  thftt  any  of  the 


,  amaWrga'nlzifyionS  were 
Commander  Patther  was  quo 
kg:  that  they  were  all  unarmed  and 
that  the  Ringgold  Light  Artillerists 
armed  was  cited  in  refutation  of  this, 
true,  as  one  correspondent  stated, 
governor  Curtin  has  said  that  the  j 
(Guards  of  Lewistown  were  the  first 
in  Harrisburg.  Governor  Curtin  j 
lot  in  Harrisburg  when  these  troops 
I  arrived,  and  his  letter,  giving  precedence 
(to  the  Logan  Guards,  was  written  from 
[  Washington  while  he  was  in  Congress.  The 
'  contemporary  evidence  of  telegrams  and 
'  other;documents  quoted  in  support  of  the 
claim  of  the  Ringgold  Artillery  clearly  show 
that  the  Governor’s  recollection  was  at  fault, 

?  and  the  authenticity  of  these  documents, and 
of  the  other  contemporary  evidence,  which 
contradict  the  Governor’s  statement,  have 
never  been  attacked.  There  were  doubtless 
many  organizations  in  the  country 
that,  offered  their  services  to  the 
Government  weeks  and  months  before 
the  proclamation  of  the  President  calling 
for  troops,  but  the  Ringgold  Light  Artil¬ 
lerist’s  claim  is  that  they  were  the  first  to 
offer  their  services  after  the  issuance  of  the 
proclamation ;  that  their  services  were  first 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that 
they  were  the  first  of  the  Pennsylvania 
troops  arriving  in  Harrisburg.  They  lay  no 
claims  to  being  more  patriotic  or  to  having 
possessed  more  bravery  than  any  other  or¬ 
ganization,  and  do  not  desire  to  detract  in 
the  least  from  the  honor  which  is  due  to 
any  of  the  bands  of  brave  men  who  went 
forth  to  the  defense  of  the  country.  Above 
all,  they  desire  to  co-operate  heartily  with 
the  five  companies  of  Pennsylvania  troops 
in  establishing  their  claim  to  the  tide  of 
first  defenders  as  against  all  others. 
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DEFENDERS’1 


HE  FIRST  TROOPS  TO  RESPOND  TO; 
LINCOLN’S  CALL 


THIRTY  -  ONE  YEARS  AGO 


(SPECIAL  TO  THE  PUBLIC  LEDGER.  1 

Reading,  Pa.,  April  IS.— To-day  thirtv- 
one  years  ago  five  Pennsylvania  companies, 
comprising  530  men,  marched  into  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  response  to  the  call  of  President 
Lincoln  for  75,000  men,  being  the  first  of  the 
several  millions  who  followed  afterwards  to 
the  defence  of  their  country  and  flag,  and 
in  this  city  this  afternoon  the  survivors 
j  neld  their  first  reunion,  after  the  lapse  of 
(nearly  a  third  of  a  century,  to  form  a 
State  organization  of  First  Defenders. 

The  companies  who  celebrated  this  anni¬ 
versary  here  to-day  are  the  Ringgold  Artil¬ 
lerists,  of  Reading;  the  Allen  Infantry,  oi 
Allentown;  the  Logan  Guards,  of  Lewls-j 


town,  and  the  Washington  Artillery  and  j 
Rational  Light  Iniantry,  of  Pottsville.  The 
parade  to-day  did  not  attract  so  much  at-  | 
tention  because  of  Its  numbers,  but  because  j 
tbe  gray-haired  veterans  who  were  ih  it  arc 
the  very  ones  who  led  the  great  parade  of  a 
generation  ago. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  entire 
delegation,  a  parade  took  place  at  City  Hall. 
Mayor  Merritt  delivered  an  address  of  wel¬ 
come.  The  visitors  then  dispersed  until  ; 
their  business  meeting  this  afternoon. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  it  may  be  stated  ; 
that  the  claim  of  the  survivors  of  the  five 
companies  who  met  here  to-day  to  the  title  * 
of  “First  Defenders”  has  been  recognized! 
by  Congress,  which  presented  them  with! 
resolutions  of  thanks,  and  by  the  State,  | 
which  gave  them  medals  of  honor.  They  , 
all  centred  in  Harrisburg  on  the  16th  and 
17th  of  April,  1861;  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  amid  great  enthusiasm,  left  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  reached  the  National  Capital  j 
that  nigut,  marching  down  Pennsylvania  j 
avenue  to  the  Capitol  grounds. 

A  business  session  was  held  late  this  after¬ 
noon,  at  which  Captain  Jeremiah  Seiders, 
of  Reading,  presided.  A  large  number  of! 
letters  were  read,  including  one  from  Col-  j 
onel  Oliver  C.  Bosbyshell,  Superintendent 
of  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  regretting  his  in-  j 
ability  to  be  present,  but  expressing  his 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  moyement.  A 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  that 
the  “First  Defenders”  organize  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  18th  of  April,  1861,  the  day 
when  they  were  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  and  made  the  memorable 
march  through  tbe  city  of  Baltimore  and 
entered  tbe  National  Capital  for  its  defence,  ! 
i  April  18,  1861. 

Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  Thomas 
J,  Stewart,  Past  Commander  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  George  H.  Boyer,  of 
Harrisburg,  and  others,  appointed  on  a 
committee  by  the  Grand  Army  of  this  State, 
to  lay  before  National  Commander  Palmer; 
and  the  National  G.  A.  R.  Committee  the 
facts  concerning  the  injustice  that  bad  been 
done  the  “First  Defenders”  In  according 
the  honor  of  the  right  of  the  line  In  the  great; 
G.  A.  R.  parade  in  Washington  next  Sep-  j 
tember  to  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Infantry  j 
on  the  ground  that  the  latter  were  first  in 
the  National  Capital,  laid  before  the  meet- 
I  ing  voluminous  correspondence  which  the 
committee  had  with  Commander  Palmer 
and  others  on  the  subject.  The  commit¬ 
tee,  in  its  letters,  showed  that  the 
Defenders  entered  Washington  April  18, 
311861,  while  the  Massachusetts  regiment  ar¬ 
rived  on  April  19,  1861,  and  Commander 
Palmer,  without  disputing  this,  says  that 
no  one  appeared  before  him  or  the  Na- 


of  line,  but  this  was  almost  unanimously 
rejected,  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  impol- 
jitle,  and  the  general  discussion,  as  out- 
;  lined  in  a  speech  by  ex-Commander  Boyer, 
was  to  the  efiect  that  the  First  Defenders 
would  parade,  and  that  the  National  Com¬ 
mander  be  so  Informed;  that  they  would 
look  for  the  position  of  honor,  to  which  they 
were  entitled,  and  that  they  were  in  this 
fight  to  win. 

A  committee  of  five  on  uniform  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  It  was  stated  that  ex- Lieutenant 


lional  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Peunsyl- 1 
nians  when  the  selection  was  made.  The 
offer  has  now  been  made  that  the  First  De¬ 
fenders  be  assigned  to  act  as  an  escort  to  the1 
Grand  Encampment  officers.  One  member  ) 
moved  that  ihe  National  G.  A.  R.  Com-; 
mittee  be  informed,  through  tbe  Depart-  : 
ment  of  this  State,  that  the  First  Defenders  j 
would  not  parade  unless  they  got  the  right  | 


m 
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Governor  Jones,  "of  New  York,  who  had 
commanded  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  had  offered  to  do  a  large  share 
himself  towards  equipiug  the  survivors  of 
that  company,  and  that  me  First  Defenders 
did  not  intend  to  be  behindhand,  even  if 
the  communities  in  which  they  lived  had  to 
be  appealed  to.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Colonel  O.  C.  Bosbyshell, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  was  attached  to  one  of 
the  Pottsvllle  First  Defenders’  companies  at 
the  breakingoutof  the  war;  Vice  Presidents, 

F.  M.  Yeager,  Reading;  James  Geltner,  Al¬ 
lentown;  Amos  Forseman  and  E.  J.  Gay  nor, 
Pottsvllle,  and  Thomas  M.  Otley,  Lewis- 
town;  Treasurer,  Hiester  McICnight,  Read¬ 
ing,  and  Secretary,  H.C.  Russell,  Pottsvllle. 

Another  business  session  was  held  late 
this  evening,  which  was  entirely  devoted  to 
emphasizing  the  historical  fact  that  the 
Pennsylvania  troops  reached  Washington 
in  advance  of  those  from  Massachusetts, 
aud,  after  a  spirited  discussion,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  decided  lo  parade  in  the  great  G.  A. 
R.  procession  in  Washington  if  the  First  De¬ 
fenders  were  given  the  post  of  honor.  If 
not,  then  they  will  parade  the  day  before 
on  their  own  account.  This  action  was 
embodied  in  the  passage  of  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  tender  our  services  to  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  G.  A.  R.  for  escort 
duty  on  the  occasion  of  the  G.  A.  R.  parade 
In  September  next,  with  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  the  acceptance  of  the  same 
shall  be  based  upon  the  assignment  of  the 
First  Defenders  to  the  position  in  line  that 
history  aud  their  service  entitle  them  to. 

Resolved,  That  this  organization  will 
parade  at  Washington  on  the  occasion  of  the 

G.  A.  R.  encampment  in  September  next, 
and  that  If  their  tender  of  service  as  escort 
to  the  Commander-In-Chief  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
be  accepted  in  the  spirit  of  the  tender,  this 
organization  will  parade  for  escort,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  parade  Independently  In  the 
aiternoon  preceding  the  general  parade. 
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1  SCRIP  Of  MJISM 

York’s  Contingent  to  President 
Lincoln’s  Call  For  75,000 
Volunteers. 


THE  MEMORABLE  19TH  OF 
APRIL,  1861. 


The  Worth  Infantry  and  York  Rifles  Among 
the  First  in  the  Field — Capt.  Grenewald’s 
Brilliant  Army  Record. 


Many  of  our  older  citizens  will 
ber  the  stirring  and  exciting  times 
York,  thirty-one  years  ago  to-day,  on  i_ 
ceipt  of  the  news  of  the  attack  upon  the 
6th  Massachusetts  Regiment  hy  a  moh 
while  passing  through  the  streets  of 
Baltimore,  on  April  19th,  1861,  and  the 
prompt  rallying  of  the  Worth  Infantry 
and  York  Rifles,  two  of  the  crack  milli- 
tary  companies  of  York,  at  their  head¬ 
quarters  to  prepare  to  go  to  the  front. 
The  commands  were  well  equipped  with 
uniforms  and  Springfield .  rifles,  but  no 
ammunition.  A  requisition  was  made 
upon  the  merchants  of  the  town  for 
powder  and  lead,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  a  number  of  ladies,  cartridges  were 
rolled  and  bullets  cast  until  each  member 
of  the  companies  were  supplied  with 
forty  rounds.  At  8  o’clock  p.  m.,  the 
commands  were  ordered  to  fall  into  line 
and  as  they  emerged  from  their  armory 
they  were  met  by  almost  the  entire 
population  of  the  town,  who 

cheered  and  encourged  them  with 
loud  huzzahs.  On  reaching  the 

depot  the  commands  were  halted. 
After  a  short  rest  the  order  “Attention!” 
was  again  given,  with  the  command  to 
load  at  will  with  ball  cartridge,  after 
which  the  cars  were  boarded  and  with 
huzzah’s  and  farewells  the  train  started 
with  York’s  first  contingent  to  the  front. 
On  arriving  at  Parkton,  Md.,  on  the  line 
of  the  Northern  Central  railway,  a  halt 
was  made,  and  after  observation  it  was 
found  bridges  had  been  burned  and  the 
track  destroyed,  impeding  any  further 
progress  by  railroad.  Orders  were  given 
to  go  into  camp,  men  were  detached  for 
picket  duty  along  the  turnpike  which 
crosses  the  railroad  at  this  point,  and  all 
necessary  arrangements  made  for  active 
duty.  In  the  hasty  departure  of  the 
companies  from  home  they  forgot  one  of 
the  essentials  of  a  soldier’s  life,  “grub,” 
having  left  their  haversacks  behind. 
Word  was  sent  to  the  friends  at  York,  j 
and  on  Sunday  a  carload  of  provisions 
was  received.  These  two  companies  re¬ 
mained  at  Parkton  until  the  following 
Thursday,  when  they  were  ordered 
to  return  to  York,  and  encamped 
on  the  old  fair  grounds,  where 
they  were  mustered  and  the  1st,  2nd, 
13th  and  16th  Regiments,  P.  V.,  organ- 
ized.  . 

Prom  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  two  commands  were  the  advance 
guard  and  the  first  Pennsylvania  troops 
to  leave  the  State  and  cross  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  after  hostilities  had  com¬ 
menced  and  connections  severed,  who 
were  fully  equipped  with  all  the  para¬ 
phernalia  of  war,  ready  to  do  battle  for 
the  flag  and  the  Union,  and  are  entitled 
to  the  honorable  distinction  of  being 
ranked  among  the  first  defenders  from 
Pennsylvania. 

CAPT.  GRENEWALD’S  ARMY  RECORD. 

William  Eyster,  Esq.,  sends  from 
Southington,  Connecticut,  page  221  torn 
from  a  defaced  copy  of  Morses  Histoiy 
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"upon"wh’ich  tffie  follow-7 
nentary  reference  to  our 
toTOsmm'L  H.  Grenewald,  ex-Sheriff 
of  this  county,"  appears.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure° tha^ weropuhlish  this  reference 
to  a  brave  soldier,  and  m  doing  so,  we  ; 
not  S  compliment  Capt  Grenewam  : 
-but add  additional  lustre  to. the  brave 

Yorkers  who  figured  so  con®P^u0^f  lythe 
tho  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
unioned  in  which  .war  York  had  so 
manv  of  her  best  young  men,  who 
achieved  distinction  by  their  brave  deeds 

*  The  SScS'  ol  the  pontoon  bridge 

and  train  at  Falling 

-ioaq  was  one  of  the  most  daring 

foni  “eoJarrSrVnewald, t 

HCSrfeJff'sooMi 
S  K’e  ^  JnSon  »&\ 

^erSa#renSide°£iVt“omSn^ 

-  rerThgara£  ofthXSge  to  be  part 

SSe, 

Hi  hrought^b^k^severaTpontoons,1, with 

which  they  ferried  o^rsoine  orty  < of  the 
detachment,  being  all  that  were  wim  k 
to  so  Arriving  on  the  southern  side, 

-  thev ’surprised  the  rebel  camp,  fired  a 

tolled  into  the  sleeping  rebels,  and 
created  an  utter  stampede.They  captured 
about  twenty  rebels,  including  one  officer, 
gf  Then  destroying  the  camp,  some  stores, 
\  ana  four  wagons  of  ammunition,  Yi 
~  took  all  the  pontoons  over  the  river,  and 
v  P?ther  burned  or  cut  them  to  pieces.  The 
Via  in  nre  of  the  bridge  was  destroyed,  and. 

theharty  came  oft  without  the  loss  of  a 

man1  Grenewald  desired  to  perform  the 
1  same  thing  at  Williamsport, but  his  party 

it!  back  him  up  He  was^ne  of 
the  most  daring  and  reliable  of  scouts, 
and  performed  great  service. 
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REORGANIZED 
AFTER  31  YEARS. 


Reunion  of  the  First  Troops  That 
Went  to  the  Defense  of  the 
National  Capital. 


MANY  SURVIVORS  PRESENT  | 

'  _ _ __  'I 

Hold  Their  Business  Meetings  in  the 
Boys’  High  School. 


COL.  BOSBYSHELL  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Decided  to  Parade  in  Washington  the  Day 
Previous  to  the  G.  A.  Parade  if  Not  Given  j 
the  Fright  of  Dine— Will  Uniform  Them-  j 
sel  ves  in  Time  for  the  Event — Next  Meet¬ 
ing  to  he  Held  in  Allentown— Proceedings 
of  the  Meeting. 


The  survivors  of  the  five  companies  of 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  who  thirty-one 
years  ago  went  to  the  defense  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  capital,  and  who  were  the  first 
troops  to  reach  that  city,  met  .in  the  I 
Boys’  High  School  yesterday  and  formed 
a  permanent  organization  to  he  known  as  j 
“The  First  Defenders’  Association.”  The  \ 
organization  was  effected  late  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  election  of  the  following 
permanent  officers:  President,  Col.  O.  C. 
Bosbvshell  superintendent  of  the  U.  S. 
Mint,  Philadelphia,  and  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Artillerists;  vice  presi¬ 
dents.  Captain  F.  M.  Yeager, 
of  the  Ringgold  Artillerists;  James 
Geidner,  Allen  Infantry,  Allentown;  I 
Amos  Forseman, National  Light  Infantry,  i 
Potts ville;  E.  J.  Gaynor,  Washington! 
Artillerists,  Pottsville,  and  Thomas  M. ! 
Utley,  Logan  Guards,  Lewistown;  secre¬ 
tary,  II.  E.  Russell,  Washington  Artiller- : 
ists,  Pottsville;  treasurer,  J.  Hi  ester  Me-"  I 
KnightpRinggold  Artillerists. 

The  survivors  from  other  places  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  morning  trains  and  were!. 


met  .‘it  the  outer  P.  &  R.  stationiiy  the 
Ringgold  Artillerists  who  had  with  them 
the  Alpha  Drum  and  Fife  Corps.  They  j 
were  escorted  to  the  City  Hall  via  Sixth 
street  to  Penn,  to  Second,  countermarch 
to  Fifth  to  Franklin,  where  Mayor  Mer- 


***• 


ritt  delivered  an  address  of  welcome. 

—  --.*8 


? 


From  the  City  Hall  they  were  taken  to  p 
DeHart’s  cafe  where  dinner  was  served. 
After  dinner  the  members  were  photo¬ 
graphed. 

At  2  p.  m.  the  grizzled  veterans  met 
in  the  Boys’  High  School  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  to  order  by  Capt.  Jeremiah 
Seider,  of  the  Ringgold  Artillerists,  H. 

C.  Russell,  of  the  Washington  Artiller¬ 
ists,  acting  as  secretary.  The  roll  was 
called  and  the  following  answered  to 
their  names: 

Ringgold  Light  Artillery  —  Jeremiah 
Seider,  Horatio  Leader,  Solomon  Ash, 
Anthony  Ammon,  Geo.  S.  Bickley,  Wm. 

W.  Bowers,  David  Bechtel,  Amos  Drenkel, 
Daniel  Dickinson,  Henry  Eisenheis, 
George  B.  Eckert,  Samuel  Evans,  John 
Frees,  Adam  Frees,  Harrison  Fox,  C.  ■  C. 
Frantz,  Wm.  W.  Fix,  Addison  Gery,  C. 

W.  Gebhart,  Wm.  Haberacker,  George 
W.  Kuabb,  Harrison  Lutz,  Aaron  H. 
Levan,  Daniel  Maltzberger,  J.  H.  Mc- 
Knight,  Wm.  M.  Miller,  Allentown; 
Wm.  L.  Mock,  James  L.  Mast,  John  E. 
McLenegan,  Henry  Neihart,  Fred  Peck, 
Ferd  Ritter,  Henry  Rush,  William 
Rapp,  Jr.,  Francis  and  Isaiah  Rambo, 
Edward  Scull,  Charles  Spangler,  Harry 
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of  Philadelphia;  Capt.  Whiteside,  lvcuu. 
ing;  Amos  Forseman,  Potts ville,  and  H. 

A.  Eisenbise,  Lewistown,  were  appointed 
a  committee  on  permanent  organization. 

During  the  absence  of  the  committees 
resorptions  of  thanks  to  Senators  Green, 

Berks;  Eee fpr,  Schuylkill;  Henninger, 

in  'AS"*! 


were 


Lehigh,  and  others,  for  their  services 
behalf  of  the  First  Defenders 
passed. 

At  four  o’clock  the  committees  which 
had  occupied  one  of  the  committee  rooms 
J3J  up  their  reports,  announced 

their  reading  to  report,  and  Chairman 
Seider  asked  that  business  be  transacted  j 
rapidly  as  possible,  as  supper  ft  ad 
Jreen  ordered  for  five  o’clock,  “and  we 
want  IP  right  hot,  too;  not  as  we  had  it 
P-irtv-on<i  y@f m  ago,  when  we  dinecUon. 
hard  tad!*  over  frojn  the  Mexican 


war.’ 


wt- . 

The  constitution  adopted  provides  that 
;  any  survivor  of  the  five  companies  known  • 


Whiteside  and  F.  M.  Yeager. 

National  Light  Infantry  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Artillery,  of  Potts  ville:  John  Chris¬ 
tian,  C.  P.  Potts,  E.  J.  Gaynor,  Frank 
Hause,  Charles  Hause,  George  Meyers,  j  | 
George  Christian,  Yal.  Stichter,  S.  R. 
Russel,  Daniel  Downey,  Robert  Smith, 

B.  Reilly,  0.  C.  Bosbyshell,  John  C. 
Weaver,  Henry  Yeager,  F.  B.  Bannon, 
Amos  Forseman,  Benj.  Christian,  Charles 
B.  Evans,  John  M.  Howell,  H.  C.  Russell, 
W.  J.  McQuade,  C.  J.  Shoemaker, Thomas 
G.  Bull,  Henry  Bobbs,  Win,  R.  Roberts, 
Thomas  Canby.  Thos.  H.  Parker,  Edward 
Nagle,  Hugh  Stevenson,  of  Pottsville; 
Maj.  Jas.  Wren,  of  Boyertown;  Thomas 
Hammer,  Samuel  J.  Beard  and  Richard 
Price,  of  Reading. 

Allen  Infantry,  Allentown — J.  W. 
Reber,  Soi.  Goeble,  Ignatz  Gresser,  Jas. 
Gardner,  George  Hoxworth,  Wm.  Kress, 
Charles  Deitrich,  Allentown;  Edwin  M. 
Hittle,  John  E.  Uhler,  Philadelphia; 
Samuel  Schneck,  Slatington;  Lewis  Seip, 
Alburtis;  George  Kiefer,  Ashland. 

Logan  Guards,  Lewistown,  H.  A.  Eis¬ 
enbise,  of  Chester. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Major  Wren 
that  a  State  association,  to  he  known  as 
“The  First  Defenders,”  be  organized, 
was  adopted. 

The  following  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  of  the  Stafe  association:  R  W, 
Reber,  Allentown;  H.  A.  Risepbise,  pf 
Lewistown;  George  C.  Boyer,  James  W. 
Wren  and  H.  C.  Russell,  Pottsville. 

W.  D.  Dress,  of  Allentown;  B.  Reilly, 


as  the  First  Defenders,  who  has  an  hon- 1 
:  orable  discharge,  can  become  a  member  j 
upon  the  payment  of$l;  that  there  shall  | 
be  no  assessments  or  dues,  and  that: 
.meetings  he  held  annually,  either  at 
fading,  Pottsville,  Allentown  or  Lewis- j 
Itowif.  ^ 

I  On  motion  of  Capt.  Harry  Whiteside 
Allen  to  wri  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  in 
which  to  holvUiP  uext  meeting  on  April 

18th,  1893.  ,  I 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Russell  a  vote  j 
of  thanks  was  tendered  the  Ringgold  Ar-  . 
tillerists  for  the  handsome  manner  in 
which  they  entertained  their  comrades. 

Capt.  Yeager  thought  some  uniform 
should  be  adopted  and  made  a  motion 
that  a  blue  uniform  similar  to  the  G.  A. 
R.,cap  with  “First  Defenders”  in  bullion 
on’  an  oval  on  the  front,  and  white  gloves, 

Capt,  Whiteside  moved  to  amend  by 
adopting  dark  clothing,  Grant  hat  with 
bullion  cord  and  white  gloves. 

Capt.  Boyer  said  tbe  Sixth  Massachu¬ 
setts  regiment  will  go  to  Washington  in 
full  uniform  the  same  as  they  went  in 
1861.  If  the  First  Defenders  went  there 
as  a  mob  let  them  now  go  in  some  uni¬ 
form.  Ex-Lieutenant  Governor  Jones, 
of  New  York,  who  was  the  major  of  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts,  has  offered^  to  pro- j 
vide  new  uniforms  for  the  entire  regi-  | 
nienl.  If  we  are  too  poor  to  buy  uni- 


,  forms,  the  captain  said,  the  citizens  of 
j  the  places  where  the  companies  were  or-  .1 
»anized  will  furnish  them. 

3  Capt.  Whiteside  asked  “How  do  we  j 
I  know  that  we  are  going  to  Washington?  j 
J  If  we  get  the  right  of  the  parade  we  will 
j  go,  hut  if  we  do  not  I  for  one  shall  not  • 


To  which  Capt.  Boyer  responded, 


“Well,  we’ll  go  anyway,”  and  Secretary 
Russell  remarked,  “We  are  going  to 
buck  the  Sixth  Massachusetts.  We  beat 
them  once  by  twenty-four  hours  and  we 
can  do  it  again. ”  .  _ 

After  some  further  discussionjthe  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  uniform  was  left  to  the  follow- 
committee:  Comrades  S.  R.  Russell, 
it.  Boyer.  Jeremiah  Seider,  J.  W. 


Keber 


H 


_ _ _  and'  Daniel  Downey.  The  “com 

mittee  was  requested  to  report  at  the 
meeting  to  he  held  at  7  p.  m. 

Maj.  Wren  said  the  First  Defenders, 
not  of  Pennsylvania,  but  of  the  United 
States,  should  decide  at  once  whether 
they  intend  to  participate  m  the  G.  A.  K. 
parade.  A  motion  was  then  made  that 
the  First  Defenders  participate  m  the 
parade  and  that  a  tender  of  so  doing  be 
made  to  the  State  commander  of  the 
:  G.  A.  R.  Capt.  Boyer  said  the  resolution 
could  be  passed  and  the  position  to  which 
the  organization  is  entitled  could  De 
looked  for  afterwards,  and  he  felt  certain 
they  would  get  it.  The  motion  was 
passed  and  the  association  adjourned  lor 
supper. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

After  taking  supper  at  DeHart  s  cafe 

the  (association,  held  another  meeting  last 

e veiling  to  hear  the  report  ot  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Uniforms,  and  to  finish  up  its 
worl£  Tlie  Committee  on  Uniforms,  in 
its  Report  to  the  association,  stated  that 
owing  to  the  short  time  it  had  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter,  they  would  request  the 

organization  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  and  that  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  with  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  each  of  the  companies  would 
be  held  within  the  next  six  weeks,  when 
the  matter  will  he  fully  determined. 
The  report  was  received  and  the  com 

I  mittee  was  given  full  power  to  act^ 

With  reference  to  the  matter  ot  the 
•parade  at  Washington  next  September,  a 
resolution  was  passed,  that  should  the 
First  Defenders  he  refused  the  right  ol 
|  the  line  in  the  G.  A.  R.  parade  upon  that 
occasion,  the  organization  itself  would 
parade  the  day  previous  to  the  G.  A.  K. 

®  demonstration. 

After  the  meeting  adjourned  the  mem¬ 
bers  proceeded  in  a  body  to  DeHart,  s 
cafe,  where  an  elegant  banquet  was 
j  served.  Ex-Mayor  Kenney,  on  behalf  of 
j  the  local  Defenders,  welcomed  the  vxs- 
|  it-ors  in  his  usual  happy  style,  and  w. 

1*  followed  by  Mayor  Merritt  and  others. 

[ 
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fO  Civvy 
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I  LIGHTS  and  sh  adows  of  the  old 
CAMP  jaBBS.** 


SY  ONE  OF  THE  OLD  VETS.” 


Now  the  old  army  Chaplains  are  organ¬ 
izing  an  association  of  their  own,  with  a 
view  to  be  helpful  to  the  “Boys.” 

The  principal  event  in  Congress  during 
the  past  week,  of  Interest  to  eld  soldiers, 
has  been  the  voting  of  $100,000  by  the 


ate  toward  th 
nalEncampme 

in  Washington,  next  September. 

The  Department  Commander,  John 
Taylor,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  requeste 
each  Post  in  his  Department,  to  donat 
one  barrel  of  flour  to  suffering  Russia,  for 
their  acts  of  friendship  toward  this  na¬ 
tion,  during  the  period  of  tho  civil  war. 

Hon.  Mr.  McClurg,  the  well-known 
member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  from  Missouri,  showed 
his  patriotism  by  giving  written  permits  to 
his  slaves  to  go  into  the  army.  He  said 
to  them:  “Make  your  own  choice.  If  you 
go  into  the  army,  let  me  hear  from  you 
frequently,  make  peace  with  your  God 
and  you  need  not  fear  death.  Be  temper¬ 
ate,  save  your  earnings.  If  you  ever 
fight,  fight  with  desperation  and  never 
surrender,  and  in  the  army  use  your  idle 
hours  in  learning  to  read  and  write.” 

Colonel  Marshall,  when  stationed  at 
Baltimore,  proved  himself  a  prompt  and 
efficient  officer.  On  a  certain  occasion  at 
dress  parade,  he  gave  them  what  he  called 
the  “Demijohn  drill.”  An  individual 
dared  to  sell  rum,  which  made  a  few 
drunk  and  noisy.  His  liquor  was  seized. 
He  was  then  drummed  out  to  the  tune  of 
the  “Rogues  March,”  presenting  a  most 
laughable  appearance,  with  a  bottle  slung 
over  each  shoulder,  a  toddy-stick  in  his 
rear,  soldiers  ahead  of  him  and  soldiers 
behind  him,  the  demijohn  was  drilled.” 

Mrs.  Brownell,  wife  of  Orderly  Ser¬ 
geant  R.  S.  Brownell,  of  the  5th  Rhode 
Island  Volunteers,  accompanied  her  huB- 
husband  to  the  war,  and  he  was  severely 
j  wounded  at  Newbern.  Mrs.  Brownwell 
was  adopted  as  the  child  of  the  regiment 
by  General  Burnside,  then  Colonel.  She 
was  on  the  field  at  the  battle  of  Roanoke 
Island,  in  spite  of  the  many  efforts  to 
keep  her  out  of  danger.  She  was  on  the 
field  during  the  whole  of  the  engagement 
attending  to  the  wounded,  when  the 
standard-bearer  :f  the  Sixth  Regiment 
fell.  She  seized  the  banner  and  carrying 
it  across  the  field,  received  a  flesh  wound. 
She  brought  with  her  to  the  north  a  se¬ 
cession  rifle,  which  she  found  after  the  bat¬ 
tle — a  prize  of  no  little  value. 

When  Washington  was  being  besieged 
by  the  Rebel  raiders,  there  came  into  the 
Adjutant-General’s  office,  a  man  anxious 


to  serve  the  country. '  He  was 'old  and 
bent.  “It’s  a  damnable  shame,”  he  said, 
“that  the  Rebels  have  got  into  Maryland. 
The  invaders  must  be  driven  out;  and  I 
want  to  help  do  it.  I  am  an  old  man,  but 
I  can  handle  a  musket  yet.”  “Certainly 
sir,  certainly,  just  step  over  to  the  Quar¬ 
termaster’s  Department  and  you’ll  find 
1  ^em  organizing  a  company  for  immediate 
service,  into  which  you  can  go  at  once. 
Shall  I  send  a  messenger  to  show  you 
over  there,  sir?”  “Ob,  no—I’ii  find  it.” 
He  went  out.  mutteiing  something  about 
the  invaders,  but  his  courage  failed  and 
be  went  the  other  way  from  the  Quarter¬ 
master’s  Department. 

A  party  of  raw  iccruits — very  raw _ 

were  on  their  way  home  from  a  tavern  in 
*  the  town  where  they  had  spent  a  portion  . 
of  the  evening  in  revelry,  when  they 
brought  up  at  a  church  whore  a  revival 
■  was  in  progress.  The  minister,  was 
urSiog  his  unconverted  hearers  to  at  1 
once  “enlist  in  the  army  of  the  Lord.”  At 
length  the  worthy  minister,  noticing  the 
uniformed  men  standing  in  the  aisle,  ap 
pioached  one  of  them,  and  remarked,  “I  r 
am  glad  to  see  by  your  uniform  that  you  1 
are  scldters  of  your  country.  That  is  < 
light-glorious  !  But  you  should  now 
join  the  army  of  the  Lord.”  “Eb,”  ; 
queried  the  soldier,  whose  tavern  enter¬ 
tainment  had  put  him  in  such  a  state  that 
he  but  imperfectly  comprehended  the  in¬ 
vitation.  Eh,  join  the  Lord’s  army? 
What  bounty  does  he  give,  eh?”  The 
minister  attempted  to  explain,  but  soon 
gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  the  recruit  being 
really  too  raw  for  impressiou. 


Near  Martinsburg,  Vra„  a  Son  of  Erin 
captured  one  of  the  famous  Mississippi  ti¬ 
gers,  but  while  bringing  him  t®  the  Union 
camp,  the  tiger,  an  immense  fellow,  man¬ 
aged  to  free  himself  and  run.  The  plucky 
Hibernian  disdained  the  use  of  his  mus¬ 
ket,  but  chased  him  with  the  wildest 
At  last  seizing  him,  at  it  they 
went,  in  rough-and-tumble.  The  tiger, 
maddened  by  the  stinging  whacks  which 
the  Hibernian  dealt,  basely  bit  him,  near- 
tbe  soldier  then  and  retaliated  in  the  same 
ly  severing  his  thumb.  The  Cdt  dropped 
way.  Finally  he  conquered  him  after  a 
tremendous  whaling,  which  dislocated  his 
Shoulder.  The  next  day  he  visited  the 
of  the  “Repudiation  State,”  in  the 
■itah  Going  up  to  him^  and  shaking 


his  well  arm  with  a  hearty  grip,  he  observ¬ 
ed  with  his  rich  Irish  brogue,  “I  haven’t  a 
bit  of  a  grudge  agin  ye.  Be  jabers  1  ye  i 
arc  almost  as  good  as  meself.” 

Col.  W  illiam  Taylor,  of  the  20tb  In¬ 
diana  Regiment,  had  seen  thirty-four 
i  months  service  when  General  Grant  took 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

I  Tlje  hoys  had  breasted  the  storm  of  the 
i  Wilderness  and  Spottsy! vania  and  were 


i  on  a  uying  trip  trying  to  cutwind  the 
Southern  chivalry  and  gain  their  flank  or 
rear. 


The  boys  were  leg-weary  and  drop- 
j  ped  iu.thoir  tracks  for  a  momentary  rest. 
During  one  of  these  periods,  Gen.  Grant 
dressed  in  a  fatigue  uniform,  was  riding 
through  the  regiment.  The  boys  only 
moved  enough  to  prevent  the  horse  tramp¬ 
ing  upon  them,  and  many  were  splashed 
with  mud  and  water.  The  Gelonei  seeing 
this,  indignantly  called  out  :  “What  in 
h — 1  are  you  riding  through  my  men  that 
way  for,  splashing  them  with  mud.  You 
ought  to  know  better.  I  have  a  —  no¬ 
tion  to  buck  and  gag  you.”  Grant  listen¬ 
ed  to  the  reprimand  and  passed  on,  riding 
up  to  General  Ward,  bo  asked:  “Who  is 
in  command  of  that  regiment  over  there  ?” 
Ward  replied  :  “  Why  Col.  Taylor.” 

Grant  replied:  “He  was  about  to  buck 
and  gag  me.”  The  Colonel  never  heard 
the  last  of  that  until  the  war  was  closed 
and  the  regiment  discharged. 


cfVtnv.d  .  'ftji-tvS.cU 
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' . '"'lnothe 

A  Rebel  Canteen 


relic 


As  A 

Curiosity. 


,  d  war  _ 

been  unearthed 
-  w  W.  W.  Heed  and 
:  K  now  displayed  in  his 
:  window  around  the  cor- 
:  ner.  This  time  it  is  an 

•  old  rebel  canteen.  Un~ 

.  •••••* *  |jjjg  can^een  our 

men  carried,  which  were  made  of  tin,  covered 
with  cloth,  this  one  is  made  of  wood,  un- 
.jcovei’ea,  and  is  bound  around  with  two  nar- 
jrow  strips  of  sheet  or  hoop  iron.  Just  who 
idrank  out  of  that  canteen  we  don’t  know  but 
! <i?e  of  those  men  who  belonged  to  Hew¬ 
itt  s  flattery,  a  rebel  battery  that  had  a  very- 
hne  range  on  the  Dutch  Gap  Canal  that  Gen. 
-Du tier  was  engaged  in  digging  down  there  on 
the  James  River  in  the  Fall  of  1S64.  This 
Battery  used  to  occasionally,  if  not  oftener 
imake  it  very  warm  for  the  men  at  work  on 
;the  canal.  Finally  things  reached  such  a 
crisis  that  that  Battery  found  it  convenient  to 
iseek  other  quarters  and  when  the  Union 


n 


Army  Went  over  their  old  camp,  Tbec>.  R 
Turner  of  West  Chester,  then  of  the  Ihird, 

Pennsylvania  Artillery,  picked  up  this  can- 

tef  ’  an<These  Md  “  be"e  Tad 

hSd a i  who  brought  home  a  good! 
Sthe  women  °folks^ make^nder'the  j 

turned  over  w  ge  who  brought 

thSSat  home  from  the  army  would  like  to, 
hLave  it  now,  but  there  is  no  use  m  comment¬ 
ing  on  that,  for  it  is  gone. 


Subbing  Times 
Thibts-one 
Yeabs  Ago. 


f 


hese  are  anniversary  | 
days  we  are  now: 

,  passing  through,  re- , 
calling  exciting  times] 
to  those  of  us  who  were 
participants  in  the 
events  of  thirty-one 
. *  years  ago.  On  the  19th. 

•,  ieR1  thp  West  Chester  Rifles,  eighty 
of  April,  1861,  the  wesv  v,  CaT)tain  james 

men,  under  comma  This  wa3  the  first 
Givm,  left  for  the  iron  fQJ.  the  war.  On 
company  that  ie£t  our  rs  ag0  to-aay, 

Sunday  the  21st,  th  :  ty  &  /umor  that  Oxford 

onr  town  was  excitea  troops.  It  was  a 

was  in  danger  and  .  recall  it.  On  the 
wild  Sunday  to  th  Guards,  under  com- 

22d  of  April  R  Guss,  lett  for  Har- 

°xhere were  some  300  men  in  this 

risburg.  -there  toWB  was  0n  the 

command,  h  ^  business  was  suspend- 

streets  to  pee  them  >  d  tears  that  day 

«*.  aUd T  wasln  e^ scephonal  house  or  busi- 
sure.  It  was  an  e  v  the  stars  and 

ness  place  that  did  .  yTllen  how  anx- 

stripes  during  hne  received  from  our 

lously  we  read  eve  y  We  thought 

soldiers  unheard  of  hardships 

they  were  going  tn  s  d  it  was  a  happy 
to  serve  then  country,  not  see  what, 

State  head  of  usVrThe  following  four  years, 
was  ahead  d  os  came  rumors  that 

When  May  was  nshereaiu  h  d  down, 

a  military  camp  would  be  estaois  ^  t 
at  the  Fair  founds  and  on 
month  m  snow  a  being  the  three  corn- 

arrived,  in  tne  regi  stood 

pani6SA¥e  he2  o  de  grade  in  the  wet  and 
around  the  bean  oi  ’  * soldier  boys.  What 
mud  anxious  to  d  to  as  the  Captains 

strange  sounds  we  hsteneayio  a  [Co  fojm 

yelled  out  Co.  A.^his  w  y  but  happy., 

here.’  .It’wasdftik,wew^e  dapged  those 

Though  thirty  on  y  iyidj  impressed  on 
exciting  umes  are  recyaiied  as  though 

our  mernoiy  that  tney  Get  a  crowd  of 

happening  but  a  we  those  times, 

old  fellows  together  talking faow  vivia_ 

>««* 

that  happened^ 


’Tis  little  you  young  folks  know  of  war, 
And  I  pray  you  may  never  know , 

It’s  a  terrible,  terrible  thing  ^  best— 
Every  vet  here  can  tell  you  so. 

And  I  hold  the  time  is  coming 
When  right  will  be  understood. 

And  no  means  used  that  breaks  a  law, 
For  all  God’s  laws  are  good. 


It  was  my  turn  on  picket 
One  night  in  early  June. 

The  air  was  full  of  music  5 
My  heart  had  caught  its  tune. 

While  pacing  in  the  moonlight 
Mv  mind  ran  to  and  tro, 

To  my  mother  and  the  dear  old  home, 
To  father  and  brother  Joe. 


Our  parents  died  ;  we  were  nine  years  old, 
Twin  brothers,  Joe  and  me  , 

A  Down-East  farmer  took  me  home, 
j  Toe  went  to  Tennessee.  i 

i  Ten  years  had  passed— we  had  never  met 
But  somehow  that  surnmer  m„fl  ,  - 
|  With  its  shining  moon,  brought  his  lace  g 
So  plainly  to  my  sight. 


mil 


I  heard  a  step.  “  Halt !  who  goes  there  ?  ” 
The  moon  shone  bright  as  day. 

And  through  the  bushes  I  saw  a  man, 

And  he  wore  a  suit  of  gray, 
i  i  saw  his  bayonet  glisten, 

]  And  quicker  than  I  can  tell, 

i  A  flash— -a  shot-and  by  the  brook 
l  The  wounded  rebel  tell. 


1  was  bv  him  in  a  moment, 

To  stop  the  red  blood  s  flow,  . 
When  my  God  !  -the  revelation  , 

That  reb  was  brother  J  oe . 

I<  Traitor,”  you  say,  “to  his  country? 
Well  friend,  that  may  be  so, 

But  whether  in  blue  or  whether  m  gray 
I  He  was  still  my  brother  Joe. 


1 


A 


Yv  . 

-Li'l—  I  Ill 


■\xTry n  I  was  a  soldier  ; 

WI  served  till  the  war  was  done. 
oJr  compaav  mustered  out  but  tea 
That  ’listed  in  61. 


I- Forwari-ma’Jchr’ "»  the  ^ 

n.ti  nf  the  shadow  into  the  sun, 

A  hundred  men  that  moved  as  #e  , 

Out  of  the  dawning  mto fche  day, 

A  glittering  file  went  Company 
Marching  along  to  road'rTn  ^ "through, 

i  I  A  breath  like  a  sigh 

d 

Face  to  face  with  Company 


■JPorth  with  a  flash  in  the  SoutherrHmn 
IA  hundred  bayonets  leaped  like  one. 

\>udden  drum-beat  and  bugle-play 
Sounded  the  charge  of  Company  A. 

JIalt !  What  is  here  ?  A  slumbering  child, 

I  Roused  by  the  blast  of  the  bugle  wild, 
r  Between  the  ranks  of  the  blue  and  gray, 

.Right  in  the  path  of  Company  A. 

Nothing  knowing  of  North  or  South, 

Her  dimpled  finger  within  her  mouth, 

Her  gathered  apron  with  blossoms  gay. 

She  stared  at  the  guns  of  Company  A. 

Straightway  set  for  a -sign  of  truce 

Whitely  a  handkerchief  fluttered  loose,  ^ 

As  under  the  steel  of  the  Southern  gray  '  '  : 

Galloped  the  Captain  of  Company  A. 

To  his  saddle-bow  he  swung  the  child, 

With  a  ljass  on  the  baby  lips  that  smiled. 

While  the  boys  in  blue  and  the  boys  in  gray 
Cheered  for  the  Captain  of  Company  A. 

Forth  from  the  ranks  of  his  halted  men, 

While  the  wild  hurrahs  rang  ouftagain, 

The  Southern  leader  spurred  his  way 
To  meet  the  Captain  of  Company  A. 

1  Out  of  the  arms  that  held  her  safe 
He  took  with  a  smile  the  little  waif. 

A  grip  of  the  hand  ’twixt  blue  and  gray, 

And  back  rode  the  Captain  of  Company  A. 

Up  there,  in  the  distant  cottage  door, 

A  mother,  clasping  her  child  once  more, 

Shuddered  at  sight  of  smoke-cloud  gray 
Shrouding  the  path  of  Company  A. 

A  little  later,  and  all  was  done— 

The  battle  over,  the  victory  won. 

Nothing  left  of  the  pitiless  fray 
That  swept  the  ranks  of  Company  A. 

Nothing  left— save  the  bloody  stain 
Darkening  the  orchard’s  rosy  rain. 

Dead  the  chief  of  the  Southern  gray, 

And  dead  the  Captain  of  Company  A. 

Fallen  together  the  gray  and  blue, 

Gone  to  the  final  rendezvous. 

A  grave  to  cover,  a  prayer  to  say, 

And — Forward— march  !  went  Company  A.  . 

—Kate  Putnam  Osgood,  in  Century. 
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TO  MY  CHILDREN. 

There  are  periods  which  come  to  all  when 

-  -  - . 


!  the. noise  of  the  world’s  activities  sfcems  to 
'  cease  for  a  moment  to  allojv  us  the  time  to 
turn  our  thoughts  inward  for  the  purpose  of 
I  reviewing  life  with  its  hopes,  its  failures  and 
Its  possibilities. 

Such  reviews  must  necessarily  place  on  the 
tablets  of  memory  many  pictures  taken  from 
the  world’ s  ever-moving  panoraipa,  which 
by  producing  in  words  or  on  canvass  may  be 
profitable  to  our  kind. 

One  of  Wiese  periods  recently  came  to  me 
and  the  review  covered  in  point  of  time  five- 
1  severith  of  the  allotted  years  of  man,  for 
when  the  bells  in  the  birth-day  tower  next 
chime  forme  I  will  have  completed  the  cycle 
of  a  half  of  a  century  of  life  existence  with 
its  varied  experiences  and  recollections, 

I  have  taken  a  number  of  pictures  from 
memory’s  tablets  as  they  came  up  in  the  re- 
|  view  and  now  grouping  them  together  under 
the  title  of  “  A  few  acts  and  actors  in  the 
tragedy  ol  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
J  States”  lovingly  dedicate  this  publication  to 
you. 

WILLIAM  BENDER  WILSON. 

“  Waldon,”  Hoemesburg,  Philadelphia. 

John  Brown. 

John  Brown’s  acts  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
constituted  the  hand-writing  on  the  na¬ 
tional  wall  which  warned  the  w"orld  of  the 
coming  of  that  great  struggle  of  which 
those  acts  were  but  a  forerunner. 

In  the  light  of  Constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  preservation  the  movement 
upon  Harper’s  Ferry  can  only  be  viewed 
with  condemnation,  for  it  was  a  move¬ 
ment  wherein  liberty  degenerated  into 
license  and  lawlessness.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  something  bordering  upon  the  sub¬ 
lime  in  the  hearing  and  motives  of  the 
prompter  and  chief  actor  in  the  move¬ 
ment  that  must  command  the  admiration 
of  all  fair-minded  people,  and  it  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  this  sketch  is 
drawn.  Condemnation  for  the  methods 
pursued — recognition  of  the  hearing  and 
motives  of  the  man. 

It  was  on  a  bright  June  day  in  1859,  i 
whilst  standing  at  the  railroad  station  in 
Harrisburg,  I  saw  John  Brown  as  he 
stepped  on  board  a  train  on  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Valley  Railroad  preparatory  to  his  | 

foing  to  Harper’s  Ferry  and  his  fate.  1 
ad  seen  him  before,  hut  I  little  dreamed 
as  I  looked  upon  him  that  day  that  he  was 
taking  a  step  that  was  only  the  initiative  to  . 
a  tremendous  fraternal  strife  so  soon  to  fol¬ 
low,  or  that  as  he  crossed  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  he  would  never  return,  or  that  his 
ebb  would  be  a  stream  of  blood  reaching 
to  the  hanks  of  that  river. 

John  Brown  sprung  from  the  humblest 
walks  of  life,  passed  through  scenes  of 
bloodshed,  attracted  the  eye  and  com¬ 
manded  the  attention  of  the  world. 

There  was  an  air  of  nobleness  and  dig-  ■ 
nity  about  his  person.  He  was  grand  | 
and  majecstic  in  proclaiming  what  he  i 
esteemed  the  truth  and  strong  and 
mighty  in  the  execution  of  its  behests. 
As  free  as  the  air  of  his  native  Conuecti-  i 
cut  he  was  outspoken  in  according  the  I 
same  freedom  to  others  and  dauntless  in 
aiding  them  to  maintain  it. 
i  The  terrible  curse  of  Slavery  was  on 


W.  'r: 


.is  country.  The  Christian  Church,®^ 
taking  its  mission,  either  openly  a 
cated  slavery  or  by  its  since  consented  , 

us  abolition.  Knowing  this,  yet  believ-  | 

:Sg  “ta  divine  right  of  all  persons  to 

enioy  personal  liberty  under  the  ie 

Btraints  of  divine  law  only,  John  Brown  did 

not  hesitate  to  pronounce  m  favor  of  the 

abolition  of  slavery.  He  believed  that 

the  Americans,  the  mightiest  as  well  as 

the  wisest  of  people,  should,  rise  to  the 

heighth  of  the  duties  of  the  hour  and  de 

cfdf  the  question  upon  the  grounds  of 

d  -cfLTinstice  That  America’s  mis- 
consistent  justice.  ,,  i;v,er. 

He  recognized  what  an  element  of  1 

strength  to  the  enemies  of  populai  gov- 
strengtn  to  «-  American  m- 

lSTjf^yiSd  4°o«r  Ideals  one  ot 
equality  of  all  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
practiced  the  binding  on  of  shackles  to 

“S"r. hSYoh'u  grow,  WSS  not.  one 
to  hide  hfmseir  behind  high  sounding 
theories  of  government  afed  shirk  th 
duties  that  one  man  owes  to  anotner. 

He  sought  not  personal  advancement 
by  the  means  of  political  parties.  He 
could  have  thrown  his  commanding 
talents  into  the  arena  of  partisan  poUtms 
and  possibly,  probably,  have  become 
eminent  as  a  politician  ;  but  persoMla  - 
vancement  had  no  attractions  for  him. 

He  aimed  tp  be  right— not  popular  ,  to 
advance  his  fellow  man— not  himself. 

He  knew  that  any  of  the  then  existing 
means  of  convincing  men  of  error  a: nd 
bringing  them  up  to  the  duty  line  irom 
his  standpoint  would  fail.  That  to  con¬ 
vince  them,  or  to  bring  them  up  to  that 
line  would  require  some  bold,  puompt 
option  that  would  startle  and  astound  the 
world  and  place  thought  upon  the 

Jf  right.  With  this  in  view  he  made  his 

£S MmSlf  the  loss  of  life  »ud  enU, 
upon  his  fame  and  family  the  spot  that 
death  upon  the  gallows  leaves.  But  it  j 

did.  not  deter  liiro.  ,  n.rrv 

He  moved  on,  captured  Harper  s  Feiry 
and  demanded  not  gradual  emancipatio  , 
not  emancipation  by  compensation  not 
emancipation  as  a .political 1  lie^ssl|’ 
the  immediate  and  absolute  abolition  oi 
slavery  because  slavery  was  wrong. 

He  was  not  wrong  in  his  conclusions 


-as  to  the  effect  that  would  f^w  mich  ^ 
bold  and  prompt  action.  ^  did  startle 
and  astound  the  people.  lt  did  release  i 
+bmis-ht  from  the  shackles  ot  policy 
which  had  bound  it.  Agitation  became 
the  order  of  the  hour  and  continued  until 
S!  S  tand  wss  stricken  from  the  last  I 

b0E-oSr”h“moTement upon  Harper's  FotT  j 

Tnhn  Brown  was  termed  crazy  by  that 

conservative  element  who  not  desiring  o 

place  themselves  in  the  posdionofa^ 
SvVTvinp-  slavery  yet  disapproved  of  any 
action  Sthat  was  offensive  to  the  keen 
sensibilities  of  the  slave  bolder,  i  here  » 

■nnt  a  single  fact  upon  wmch  to  base  an 
assumption  of  insanity.  It ito  - ^«on 
thing  this  raising  the  cry  of  .samty  as 
the  most  convenient  way  out  of  the 

CeWheCre  in  th/worid  has  the  man  arisen 
who -rasping  at  a  great  truth  which  had 
She?  remained  unseen,  unknown  or  un¬ 
acknowledged  by  the  masses  and  having 
had  the  boldness,  the  fearlessness  to  pro- 

tbe  greatness  of  man  mjfsdarvn^Cp^^ 

!  So”S»pon  whom  ***£»£*»" 
them  condemnation  and  derision. 

When  the  Heavenly  inspired  Pan  ,  tan 

lug  aside  from  the  /ItfeatHiVgh  nn- 

1  ^uCKCtaUiy  Sfc?  p'0- 

-SE/  usSSaUS 

anti- Christian  Jev  “Paul  almost 

manhood  the  ccmiession  P  h 
thou  persuadest  me  ' 

Festus,  the  Roman  Governor  ^  ( 

|  present,  exclamie  tbyself,  much  j 

i  “Paul,  thou  aA  besicle^  y^,  The 

lealTSf  Festus  “eUeved  that  Paul  was  ; 

world  of  Festus  ^  who  be¬ 

mad  and  took  up  the  cry.  ^  " 

should 

freedom  of  the  sou  m  Wes  that 

at  releasing  it  fro®  ^ ®  Br0Wn  was 
bound  it  to  tbe  devi  •  person  of 

battling  for  the  ^edomoft^P 


I 

I 


battling  for  the  The  shackles  ! 

(-Vi  C  All  1  .  _ 


was  taken  Plls0^f  'f  iBire  immediately 
tion  followed.  The  *aX°Xnt  was  owing 
reap  the  who  wire  tohebene- 

tothe  fact  that  those  wno  f  did  not 

fited  by  it,  through  |ut  that  his 

comprehend  bis  1  ^  |  tent  to 

movement  was  not  a  iaiiura  v 
the  thinker  of  to-day. 


IP 

v  itft 


It  was  the  knell  that  sounded  slavery’s 
doom. 

John  Brown  issued  the  edict  at 
Harper’s  Ferry  that  the  slave  should  be 
free,  and  General  Grant  proclaimed  to  | 
the  world  from  Appomattox  that  the  free-  j 
dom  of  the  slave  was  an  accomplished 
fact.  v 

Brown  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Grant  at' 
Appamattox  were  logically  cause  and 
effect. 

What  John  Brown  had  done  was  herald¬ 
ed  to  the  world.  It  fell  upon  the  bond- 
man  as  a  great  light,  inspiring  him  with 
hope,  strength  and  coinage,  awakened 
him  to  his  duties  to  himself,  and  when 
the  irrepressible  conflict  which  John 
Brown  had  inaugurated  burst  out  in  all 
its  fury  he  was  found  intrenched  in  the 
right. 

I  say  this  without  reservation.  For 
the  loyal  mass  of  the  disloyal  region,  who 
surrounded  by  the  power  of  educated 
traitors  remained  steadfast  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  were  those  of  the  darkened  skin.  Al¬ 
though  their  minds  were  untutored  and 
darkened  by  the  heavy  clouds  of  slavery, 
yet  they  were  by  intuition  intensely  loyal. 

Rarely  in  the  history  of  the  Rebellion 
has  there  been  an  instance  recorded  where 
a  slave  voluntarily  raised  his  hand 
against  the  Government.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  every  page  is  marked  with  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  white  man’s  equal  in  de¬ 
votion  to  the  cause  whose  battles  they 
were  fighting,  and  side  by  side  with  the 
white  man  he  laid  his  life  upon  the  altar 
of  freedom,  a  willing  sacrifice  to  that 
devotion. 

The  testimony  of  all  our  leading  mili-  * 
tary  men  w.ill  bear  me  out  in  saying  that 
by  their  wonderful  intuitive  system  of 
intercommunication  in  the  insurgent 
States,  used  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
government,  the  slaves  gave  an  aid  to 
military  operations  whose  value  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  And  soldiers  who 
after  suffering  untold  horrors  in  Southern 
prisons  made  their  escape  attribute  their 
success  in  so  doing  to  the  slaves’  assist¬ 
ance. 

John  Brown’s  soul  was  marching  on. 

What  John  Brown  did  was  done  from 
his  own  volition  at  the  dictation  ot  duty  ! 
impelled  by  a  sense  of  right.  He  -was  to 
be  admired  in  his  humanity,  but  to  be 
condemned  in  his  citizenship.  He  -was  a 
good  man,  but  he  over-rode  law  and  suf¬ 
fered  the  penalty.  '■ 


Imperialism  the  Motive  for  Secession.  j 
So  much  has  been  written  on  the  causes  i 
leading  up  to  the  stupendous  strife  that  1 
robbed  this  wonderful  country  of  streams 
of  precious  blood  which  flowed  continu¬ 
ously  for  four  long  weary  and  dreary 
years,  that  I  crave  pardon  for  dwelling  a 
moment  upon  them  as  they  were  presented 
to  my  miud  at  the  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1860,  having  just  at¬ 
tained  my  majority,  I  undertook  a  jour¬ 
ney  through  the  Southern  States  for  the 
purposes  of  informing  myself  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  results  of  slavery  and  of  obtaining 


a  concensus  of  opinion  upon  what  the 
people  of  those  States  wanted  in  the  form 
of  Government  and  what  they  expected 
from  the  then  existing  form. 

I  found  the  public  mind  very  much  ex¬ 
cited  and  inflamed  by  the  passage  of  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  bills  and  emigration  laws  by 
some  of  the  Northern  States,  by  the  acts 
of  John  Brown  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and  by 
the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  campaign  it  was  then  making 
precedent  to  the  Presidental  election  fast 
approaching. 

The  mass  of  the  people  with  whom  I 
qame  in  contact  believed  that  the  people 
of  the  North  intended  making  violent  en¬ 
croachments  upon  the  rights,  privileges 
and  institutions  of  the  South  and  were 
preparing  where  not  ready  to  resent  them. 

The  leaders,  however,  of  publie  senti¬ 
ment,  the  able  and  cultivated  men  who 
ruled  by  force  of  intellect,  wanted  revolu¬ 
tion.  To  attain  their  desire  they  cultivated 
the  passions  of  the  people  by  coloring 
and  exaggerating  the  foolish  harangues 
of  Northern  fanatics  and  the  unfriendly 
exactments  of  Northern  legislatures.  The 
Republic  as  a  democracy  they  despised 
and  in  consequence  were  ever  in  readiness 
to  conspire  to  change  its  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  into  a  National  aristocracy. 

Nature  had  been  lavish  of  its  gifts  to 
the  semi-tropical  States  whose  shore  lines 
were  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  territory  covered  by  them  | 
seemed  to  these  leaders  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  foundation  of  an  Empire,  | 
while  to  the  South  and  West,  just  be¬ 
yond  the  Rio  Grande,  stretching  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lay 
the  land  of  the  Aztecs. 

Mexico — a  country  one  of  the  fairest  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  with  a  soil  unex¬ 
celled  in  fertility,  a  climate  unequalled 
in  its  varied  gradations ;  a  country 
abounding  in  mineral  wealth  and  precious 
stones,  with  capabilities  for  an  extended 
commerce  and  for  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  and  one  whose  people  had  no  settled 
opinions  of  what  should  constitute  stable 
government,  presented  a  dazzling  picture 
for  Imperial  acquisition  and  extension. 
It  was  a  bright  dream  and  ever  present  to 
the  minds  of  the  leaders.  It  is  therefore 
not  astonishing  that  they  astutely  turned 
every  argument  that  presented  itself 
against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  towards  educating  the  South¬ 
ern  masses  to  revolt.  Imperialism  was 
the  hidden  basis  of  all  political  action 
and  unwise  utterances  and  unwise  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  North  gave  to  its  devotees 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the 
people  fallacious  arguments  which  should 
tend  towards  establishing  it  as  a  form  of 
government  on  this  continent. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  come  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  leaders  and,  although 
they  were  professedly  favorable  to  a  Re¬ 
public,  I  could  see  beneath  their  repub¬ 
lican  garb  the  colors  of  royal  robes  pro¬ 
truding. 

While  stopping  at  the  Assembly 
House  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Secession  Convention  meet¬ 
ing  in  that  city,  I  met  Robert  Barnwell 


--nett,  a  man  ot  brilliant  attainments,  an 
inveterate  hater  of  the  American  Union, 
and  one  who  enjoyed  being  looked  upon 
as  the  first  man  in  Congress  to  propose  a 
dissolution  of  that  Union.  Mr.  Rhett  had 
just  emerged  from  his  self-imposed  re- 
tiracy  to  private  life,  in  which  he  had 
waitingly  lingered  for  a  decade  of  years 
to  take  the  helm  and  steer  his  State  on 
the  stormy  sea  of  revolution.  During  an 
evening  spent  in  the  parlor  a  number  of 
gentlemen  were  discussing  the  political 
situation — it  was  after  Me-  Lincoln’s  elec¬ 
tion.  One  cautious  gentleman  argued  that 
South  Carolina  had  no  tangible  cause  to 
secede  ;  that  the  burning  questions  of  the 
hour  were  mere  abstractions  so  far  as  it 
was  concerned  ;  tha,t  the  State  would  not 
lose  one  slave  by  the  unfriendly  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  personal  liberty  bills ;  that 
thp  people  were  not  nomadic  in  character 
and  not  one  would  be  affected  by  the  un¬ 
friendly  operation  of  laws  to  govern  the 
Territories  ;  that  Mr.  Lincoln’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  no  matter  how  much  it  might  de¬ 
sire  to  do  so,  could  not  injure  the  State, 
for  the  reason  that  the  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  government,  the  Judicial 
and  Legislative,  as  then  constituted 
in  thei'r  personel,  were  a  barrier 
to  any  encroachments  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive.  Mr.  Rhett,  who  had  been 
a  respectful  and  attentive  listener,  cut  the 
argument  off  by  admitting  its  force  and 
frankly  saying  that  it  was  revolution  of 
the  government  that  was  wanted  and  that 
revolution  would  be  had.  A  few  days 
11  thereafter,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Rhett,  the  ordinance  of  Secession  was 
passed  at  Charleston,  the  first  scene  iu 
the  opening  act  of  the  great  tragedy  which 
had  been  carefully  plotted  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  American  people. 

*  In  the  preceding  summer  I  had  been 
J  stationed  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and 
'  while  there  I  saw  William  Lowndes 
'  Yancey  taking  the  plat  foam  as  he  started 
1  On  his  campaign  of  firing  the  Southern 
heart,  which  was  to  lead  him  and  his  sec¬ 
tion  to  their  fate. 

Mr.  Yancey  was  a  South  Carolinian  by 
birth  and  a  true  outcome  of  that  aristo¬ 
cratic  portion  of  the  people  of  the  South 
who  believed  in  the  Divine  right  of  Kings 
to  rule,  or  in  the  absence  of  Kings  that 
the  land  owner  had  the  same  kind  of 
right  to  absolute  control  of  all  that  might 
be  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  whether  men  or  cattle.  He  was 
earnest  and  honest  in  his  advocacy  of  his 
views  and  in  consequence  it  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  would  be  found  on  the 
side  of  the  few  and  against  the  many. 
He  was  the  most  brilliant  of  that  coterie 
wherein  Ruffin,  Rhett  and  Keitt  were 
shining  lights  and  which  truthfully  re¬ 
presented  the  class  that  was  infatuated  by 
the  dream  of  Empire. 

As  the  class  thought  it  saw  in  the  Gulf 
States  the  rising  of  the  Empire  so  did 
Mr.  Yancey,  and  he  gave  all  of  his  great 
abilities,  his  remarkable  eloquence,  his 
untiring  energy  and  his  exclusive  time  to 
bring  about  the  realization  of  the  dream. 


His  personal  appearance  was  faultless. 
His  speech  pure,  smooth  and  magnetic. 
There  was  not  an  impux-ity  in  his  public  or 
private  character.  It  was,  therefore,  ex¬ 
pected  as  he  moved  along  on  his  mission 
he  would  be  able  to  bring  not  only  devo¬ 
tees  to  the  altar,  but  converts  too,  an  ex¬ 
pectation  which  was  fully  realized. 

Fiery  and  impetuous  in  the  extreme 
South  he  modified  his  language  as  he 
moved  northward,  because  he  knew  that 
the  stimulus  for  precipitating  the  Gulf 
States  into  revolution  would  not  answer 
in  the  border  States.  The  effect  of  his 
diplomacy  was  the  drawing  of  most  of 
the  border  States  into  the  secession  move¬ 
ment — a  movement  that  was  expected  to 
be  only  preliminary  to  the  total  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  government  in  the 
Gulf  States.  He  aided  in  the  formation 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  which  he 
looked  upon  solely  as  being  the  halting 
ground  between  the  Republic  and  the 
coveted  Empire. 

After  the  Confederacy  had  been  formed 
he  was  sent  abroad  as  an  ambassador  to 
!  invite  recognition  and  assistance  from 
j  the  Monarchical  powers  of  Europe, but  as 
those  powers  would  not  entertain  the 
recognition  of  the  Confederacy,  with 
slavery  as  an  acknowledged  feature  of 
its  foundation,  and  while  he  and  his 
followers  would  have  willingly  sacrificed 
slavery  if  such  sacrifice  would  bring  about 
the  establishing  of  the  Gulf  Empire,  they 
clearly  foresaw  that  the  sacrificing  of 
slavery  to  obtain  European  recognition 
of  the  Confederacy  would  only  end  in 
driving  most  of  the  States  back  into  the 
Union  where,  under  Mr.  Lincoln’s  guaran¬ 
tees,  slavery  where  it  existed  would  re¬ 
ceive  protection,  he  gave  up  the  cause  as 
lost,  ran  the  blockade,  returned  home 
disheartened  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  Senate.  He  died  in  comparative 
obscurity. 

Without  elaborating  the  subject  after 
'giving  you  these  imperfect  pictures  of 
two  prominent  revolutionists,  I  will  only 
state  that  from  all  I  saw  and  from  all  I 
!  heard,  the  conclusions  I  arrifed  at  was 
that  Imperialism  was  the  motive  for  Se- 
!  cession, _ _ 
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Preparations  for  War— The  First  Troops  to 
Kesponci. 

The  dark,  impenetrable  clouds,  so  long 
gathering,  enshrouding  the  fate  of  popular 
government,  growing  more  threatening 
as  they  deepened,  were  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1861,  lightened  up  by  the  flashes 
from  rebel  guns  in  Charleston  harbor, 
and  which  at  once  dispelled  all  doubts 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  storm  that  was  to 
sweep  over  the  land.  The  effect  was  an 
instantaneous  uprising  of  the  people  to 
defend  the  heritage  of  the  fathers. 

I1  rom  farm  to  hamlet,  hamlet  to  town, 
and  town  to  city, the  embers  of  patriotism 
"weie  fanned  into  a  blaze.  There  is  no 
period  in  this  country’s  history  which  is 
marked  with  a  purer,  more  unselfish 
patriotism  than  that  embraced  in  the 
days  intervening  the  13th  of  April  and 
the  1st  of  May,  1861,  and  no  spot  that 
witnessed  its  fuller  display  than  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Andrew  Gregg  Curtin,  forty-four  years 
of  age,  whos«  election  in  October,  1860 
insured  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  the  November  following,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  Governor’s  chair  at  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Being  absent  from  the  State  at  the  time 
ot  his  nomination  for  Governor,  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  forces  which 
accomplished  that  result,  but  there  was 
evident  partisan  wisdom  in  the  selection 
as  he  was  perhaps  the  very  strongest 
candidate  his  party  could  have  named. 

•  was  the  pivotal  State  and 

its  October  election  the  pivot  upon  which 
turned  the  indicating  arm  pointing  to 
party  success  in  the  Union.  It  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  notwithstanding 
the  division  in  the  Democratic  ranks 
JM.r.  Lincoln’s  success  depended  largely 
if  not  wholly  upon  his  party  carrying 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  Governor 
in  October.  Party  necessity  therefore 
both  demanded  and  commanded  the  stif¬ 
ling  of  personal  jealousies  and  ambitions 
among  the  leaders  and  in  the  party  ranks 
and  the  selection  of  a  standard  bearer 
who  throughout  the  contest  would  fear¬ 
lessly  bear  aloft  its  banner.  Curtin  was 
chosen  and  the  result  proved  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  choice.  He  was  richly  en¬ 
dowed  with  all  those  physical  qualities 
necessary  to  make  up  a  full  developement 
ot  a  handsome  man.  To  these  were  ad¬ 
ded  a  well-stored,  well-balanced  brain  •  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  its  resources  ;  a  full 
fund  of  language  which  flowed  from  his 
lips  with  magiietic|attraction  in  a  copious 
unbroken  stream.  Earnest  in  intent  and 
prompt  iu  action,  he  was  the  very  person’- 
fication  of  an  ideal  leader  of  the  people 
With  strong  convictions  on  all  questions 
that  agitated  the  public  mind  he  was 
moderate  in  the  language  he  used  inViv- 
mg  expression  to  them,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  did  not  invite  any  violent  anta^o- 
nisms.  With  an  energy  and  a  zeal  that 
would  not  permit  him  to  entertain  any 
other  idea  than  that  of  success  he  took  uj3_ 


the  burdens  of  the  campaign  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  people  in  almost  every  citv 
and  county  of  the  State.  J 

His  classic  oratory,  resounding  through¬ 
out  the  valleys  and  re-echoing  from  the 
hills,  vibrated  the  grand  old  Common¬ 
wealth  with  music  rarely  heard. 

Thepeopie,  regardless  of  former  politi- 
cal  affiliations,  attracted  to  his  standard 
and  enthused  by  his  speeches,  triumph¬ 
antly  elected  him  over  a  worthy,  pure  and 
able  opponent  by  an  astonishing  majority 

The  war  cloud  had  hurst,  the  flood 
gates  opened  and  the  stream  of  blood 
began  to  flow. 

The  proclamation  of  the  President 
dated  April  15th,  1861,  calling  for  militia 
from  the  various  States  to  suppress  the 
combinations  in  the  South  then  defyino- 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  reached 
Harrisburg  by  telegraph  on  the  morning 
of  that  date.  This  was  followed  by  a 
telegram  from  Secretary  of  War  Simon 
,  Cameron,  notifying  the  Governor  that 
Fennsyivania’s  quota  under  the  call 
I  would  be  sixteen  Regiments,  two  of 
which  were  wanted  in  Washington  within 
two  days  as  the  enemies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  seriously  threatening  that 
city  which  was  almost  entirely  unpro¬ 
tected,  and  that  the  means  for  its  defense 
were  inadequate.  The  Governor  without 
issuing  any  formal  proclamation  tele¬ 
graphed  that  of  the  President  to  every 
telegraph  station  and  county  town  in  the 
State,  subjoining  an  appeal  of  his  own 
tuU  ot  patriotic  Are,  resolve  and  enthus¬ 
iastic  suggestion.  The  immediate  prac¬ 
tical  response  was  found  in  the  reporting 
?L' Harrisburg  before  the  morning  of  the 
18tn  of  five  full  companies  of  uniformed 
militia. 

T  Th®  ?rin£g°ld  Light  Artillery,  Capt. 
James  McKnight,  of  .Reading,  was  the 
first  to  amve  at  8  p.  m.  of  the  16th, 
closely  followed  by  the  Logan  Guards, 
Capt.  John  B.  Selheimer,  of  Lewistown 
who  arrived  two  hours  later.  The  Na¬ 
tl01^1  Light  Infantry,  Capt.  Edmund 
P°ttsyille,  the  Washington 
Artillery  Capt.  James  Wren,  of  Potts- 
ville,  and  the  Allen  Guard,  Capt.  Yeager, 
ot  Allentown,  arrived  at  one  time  8  u 
m.,  of  the  17th. 

On  the  arrival  of  Ringgqld  Artillery  at 
Hairisburg  Capt.  McKnight  reported  at 
tfie  State  Headquarters  for  orders,  but 
the  Governor  being  absent  in  Washing¬ 
ton  orders  «ould  not  be  obtained  from 
that  source.  The  Captaiu,  not  to  be 
(  checlced  in  his  patriotic  ardor,  telegraphed 
(  to  Vvashington  for  orders  and  in  reply 
received  instructions  from  Secretary 
ron  Pr°ceed  to  Washington  by 
the  first  train.  These  instructions  were 
not  obeyed  because  the  official  family  of 
the  Governor  were  confronted  with  to 
|  them  the  grave  proposition  that  the  mili¬ 
tia  ol  the  State  could  not  be  moved  be¬ 
yond  the  State’s  borders  and  into  and 
tnrough  another  State  without  involving 
it  in  conflict  with  the  authorities  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  latter;  and  Eli  Slif'er,  Secretary 
ot  the  Commonwealth,  representing  the 
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governor,  instructedXapt.  He  Knight  to  1 
delay  his  departure  for  Washing-ton  until  j 
he  should  receive  his  orders  from  the] 
Governor.  Although  from  ail  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth  could  be  heard  t 
steady  tread  of  its  sons  as  they  hastened 
to  enroll  themselves  for  the  defense  and 
perpetuation  of  Constitutional,  govern¬ 
ment,  the  movement  of  troops  toward 
Washington  for  that  city’s  relief  was 
halted  until  the  early  morning  of  the 
18th,  when  Fitz  John  Porter  arriving  at 
Harrisburg  cut,  to  the  entire  approbatio 
of  Governor  Curtin,  who  had  returned  to 
the  Capital,  the  constitutional  knot,  oy 
ordering  the  militia  to  be  mustered  into  , 
the  United  States  service  and  to  move s  as 
United  States  troops.  By  9  a.  m. ,  Pono  | 
had  these  five  companies,  comprising  4 6Z 
officers  and  men  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  loaded  on  board  a  i 
Northern  Central  Railway  train  and  start- 
ed  for  Washington.  They  had  for  company  j 
on  the  train  forty-five  regulars  of  the 

4th  Artillery  en  route  for  Fore  McHenry, 

under  command  of  Capt.  J.  C.  1  en 
ton,  that  recreant  son  of  Pennsylvania  j 
•who  deserting  the  flag  of  his  countiy 
Toined  the  Southern  Confederacy,  became 
one  of  its  Lieut.  Generals,  and  isnow  on  y 
known  to  fame  ashaving  uucoucLuon 
adiysurrendered  his  command  at  Yicks- 

was  reached.  There,  on  account  o  the 
hostile  attitude  of  a  Urge i  P  alKi 

population,  who  had  the 
encouragement  of  many  people  d  wealU 
and  influence,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ac 

‘~3| 

plied  as  it  moved,  filling  the  air  w 
noise  of  its  threatemngs  ^  their  j 

its  imprecations.  But, h  ^linds  intent  on  , 
surroundings,  an  devoted  | 

i  their  mission,  the  little >  d aim  Qr  a 

flinchmgly  •  rnob  increased  with 

gg- 

•fc*a»T  f»;w AUtat  potatw e  mob, fully 

was  entered.  At  that  P«  ‘  ,  b  the 

ten  thousand  strong^eanor  of  the  com 

lUugl.  all  ,« 

!  began  a  fierce  assau  up  miss- 

bats,  bottles,  stkeTfra0fthat  character  the 

command  emb^k  ^  attempted  to 
waiting.  lhe  _  m  train,  but  the  I 

detach  the  engine  ,  by  the  crew 

resolute  engineer  suppoitect  ny 


held  the  mob  at  bay  with  drawn  revolv¬ 
ers  until  they  bad  the  tram  beyond  the 

reach  of  assault.  » 

This  patriotically-inspired  march  of  the  i 
five  companies  o f  Pennsylvanians  through 
Baltimore  was  one  of  the  mostteariess  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  Civil  War.  With  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  of  thirty-four  muskets,  for  which 
there  was  no  ammunition,  the  arms  of  the 
officers,  the  sabres  of  the  artiileiy  and 
one  box  of  percussion  cups,  they  had  no 
means  of  defense  as  they  made  their 
march  through  what  was  practically  a  j 
hostile  camp.  That  they  run  the  fearful  j 
gauntlet  with  no  injuries  but  slight  cuts  , 
and  bruises  received  at  Camden  Station  j 
was  due  solely  to  their  manly  courage,  j 
self-control,  determined  bearing,  and  last,  i 
but  not  least,  the  sustaining  conscious- 
ness  of  performing  duty.  1  hey  ai  rived  j 
in  Washington  a  little  after  sundown, 
the  first  installment  of  that  grand  army 

of  citizen  soldiery  Which  was  so  soon  to 

follow  and  which  was  destined,  mid  the 
din  and  carnage  of  war,  to  render  illus- 
trious  the  American  name  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  indestructibility  of  the  American 

R<On  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  I  ran  tele- 
graph  wires  into  the  Executive  Chamber,  I 
and  there,  with  a  key  and  a  relay,  estab-  , 
lisbecl  on  a  window  sill  the  first  electnc 
telegraph  office  for  military  purposes  on  I 

this  continent,  _ i 

On  the  18th  the  alarms  m  omentaniy  com-  j 
ing  from  Washington  as  to  its  danger  and  j 
the  very  threatening  attitude  of.  Bait.- I 
more  caused  the  Governor  and  hiscivil  and 
military  family  extreme  uneasiness  as  to  , 
the  fate  in  store  for  the  gallant  five  com¬ 
panies  essaying  to  reach  Washington. 
With  almost  breathless  impatience  they 
hang  over  the  little  instrument,  d mix¬ 
ing  in  with  avidity  every  word  re!atmg  to 
the  movement  of  the  command.  When 
the  companies  had  reached  Baltimore  and 
the  perils  surrounding  them  became 
known,  the  Governor  and  his  assistants 
deserted  my  improvised  office  and  made 
haste  to  the  Commercial  office  down  to  wn,  j 
as  if  they  would  be  nearer  to.  the  boys.  , 
At  that  office  they  received  with  deepest 
solicitude  the  details  of  the  march  as  they  j 
were  being  revealed.  The  hour  was  a 
gloomy  one  filled  with  the  darkest  fore¬ 
bodings.  Therefore,  great  was  the  relief 
when  the  telegraph  announced  that  the 
command  was  safely  out  of  Baltimore  and 
speeding  towards  Washington.  Witn 
this  experience  before  him  the  Governor 
|  orl  bis  return  to  the  Executive  Chamber 
vowed  that  no  more  Pennsylvania  troops 
1  should  move  to  the  front  unless  they  were 
properly  armed  and  equipped  to  defend 
themselves,  a  vow  he  faithfully  kept. 

Here  let  me  narrate  an  incident  that 
occurred  in  my  presence  which  illustrated 
the  status  of  Curtin  in  his  relation  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Curtin  and  Andrews. 

Early  one  morning  in  the  latter  part 
of  April,  1801,  there  came  mto  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Chamber  an  agent  accredited 
from  Governor  Andrews,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  to  Governor  Curtin  who  announced 
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j  Vs  m>ssion  to  be  the  obtaining  of  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  latter  allowing  a  son  of  John 
Brown,  of  Harper’s  Perry  notoriety,  to 
pass  through  Pennsylvania  with  a  se- 
|  lected  company  of  men,  recruiting 
secretly  on  the  way  enroute  to  Virginia 
I  lor  the  purpose  of  causing  an  uprising  of 
j  the  slaves  against  their  masters, 
j  As  the  horrors  of  a  servile  insurrec- 
|  tion,  in  which  innocent  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  the  chief  victims,  loomed 
up  before  him,  Curtin  seemed  paralyzed 
foi  a  moment  at  the  cold-blooded  proposi- 
I  tion  made  to  him.  Then,  recovering  him¬ 
self,  his  _  frame  quivering  with  majestic 
anger,  his  tones  surcharged  with  indig- 
he  dismissed  the  agent,  savins 
JNo!  I  will  not  permit  John  Brownes 
son  to  pass  through  Pennsylvania  for 
such  a  purpose,  but  I  will  use  the  whole 
power  of  the  Commonwealth  to  prevent 
his  doing  so.  Go  !  tell  those  who  sent 
I  “ere  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
|  this  war  will  be  conducted  only  by  civil¬ 
ized  methods.” 

But  why  eulogize  Curtin  and  Pennsyl- 
j  vania  s  soldiers  further  ?  His  patriotic 
actions  and  their  heroic  deeds  have 
J  passed  into  imyerishabie  history  mien 
whose  pages  they  shine  with  a  spotless 

!  iHSDr6< 

The  CockeysvUle  Campaign  and  Fitz  John 
Poster. 

While  the  five  Pennsylvania  Com- 
|  pames  were  making  their  way  to  Wash- 
i  ington  a  large  force  of  the  neopie  were 
gathering  at  Harrisburg.  They  came  as 
individuals,  in  squads  and  by  companies 
and  in  a  short  time  a  large  body  had  ar¬ 
rived,  changing  the  appearance  of  the 

to,w“fro‘n  £that  of  a  peaceful,  quiet  capital 
into  that  of  a  noisy,  armed  camp.  By  the 
events  of  the  19th  of  April,  wherein  Balti¬ 
more  treason  displayed  its  ferocity  by 
murdering;  troops  on  their  way  to  Wash- 
[  ington  and  by  tearing  up  railroads,  burn¬ 
ing  bridges  and  cutting  down  telegraph 
wires,  thus  isolating  Washington^  City 
from  the  North,  it  became  necessary  to 
j  hurriedly  organize  the  arriving  hosts.  Un- 
■  accustomed  to  military  affairs  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  people  of  North  were  filled 
with  consternation  as  they  saw  the  Capital 
of  the  country  cut  off  from  all  communica¬ 
tion  with  them  and  likely  to  fall  at  any 
moment  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  to 
the  government  by  direct  attack  or  surely 
to  fall  within  a  fortnight  from  starvation.  [ 

that  thel'e  were  dis-  [ 
tracted,  divided,  although  patriotic,  coun-  ! 
sels.  It  was  fortunate  that  at  this  time 
there  was  m  Harrisburg  a  man  in  whom  , 
the  civil  authorities  could  rely,  and  upon 
whom  they  could  lean.  That  man  was  | 

I  itz  John  Porter,  born  in  New  Hamp-  I 

shire  in  beptember,  1822.  He  was  educated 
tLs  6St  P°mt>  where  he  graduated  in 
f\84Vs  f  brevet  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  Fourth  Artillery.  In  1847  h0  was  pro- 
motea  to  a  First  Lieutenant,  and  was  with 
his  regiment  as  it  moved  with  General 
bcott  in  his  conquest  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
k  TI?  Wa!  conspicuously  gallant  at  the 
battles  of  Melmo  del  Key,  Chapultepec 


and  the  GaritadeBelen,  receiving  respec¬ 
tively  the  brevet  ranks  of  Captain  and 
Major  for  his  conduct.  At  the  last  named 
battle  he  was  severely  wounded.  Subse- 
quent  to  the  peace  he  was  instructor  and 
adjutant  at  West  Point.  In  1856,  receiv- 
iug  promotion  to  a  Captaincy  in  the  Ad¬ 
jutant  General’s  Department,  he  gave  up 
his  line  rank.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out  he  was  a  Captain  and  an  As¬ 
sistant  Adjutant  General ;  General 
Scott  and  Secretary  Cameron,  feeling 
i  that  the  Capital  was  in  great  danger  and 
that  communication  between  it  and  the 
N  orth  might  be  out  off  at  any  moment, 
j  selected  Major  Porter  as  an  able,  true  and 
|  discreet  officer  to  send  to  Harrisburg  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  the  govern- 
j  ment  in  its  military  arm,  of  hurrying  for- 
j  ward  relief,  and  if  the  urgency  demanded 
it  officially  using  their  names  and  author¬ 
ity  without  first  communicating  with 
them.  It  was  a  trust  well  reposed  and 
faithfully  executed. 

Porter  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  cour- 
age,  undoubted  ability,  and  exalted  pa¬ 
triotism.  He  was  not  a  magnetic  man  in 
the  sense  of  creating  noisy  enthusiasm 
m  troops  whenever  he  appeared,  but  be 
was  magnetic  in  attracting  and '  holdino- 
the  absolute  confidence  of  all  men  under 
and  around  him.  To  his  cbolness  and  in¬ 
trepidity  in  action  was  added  a  keen, pene¬ 
trating  mind  that  enabled  him  to  judge 
rapidly  and  correctly. 

His  arrival  at  Harrisburg  was  oppor¬ 
tune  and  his  services  there  invaluable  to 
the  authorities  and  Government.  He  at 
once  set  the  military  machinery  in  motion 
and  by  April  20  had  organized  and  mus- 
tered  into  the  United  States  service  the 
I  mst  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
Loi.  Samuel  \  ohe,  and  despatched  it  that 
night  as  the  advance  of  an  army  to  move 
through  Baltimore  to  reopen  communica¬ 
tion  with  Washington.  The  companies 
comprising  the  Second  Regiment  were 
mustered  on  the  same  day,  but  the  Regi¬ 
mental  organization  was  not  perfected 
until  the  21st,  when  Frederick  C.  Stum- 
bach  was  chosen  Colonel.  That  night 
Major  Porter  despatched  this  regiment  to 
join  the  first  and  third  who  were  then  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cockeysville  a 
station  on  the  Northern  Central  Railway 
about  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Balti¬ 
more. 

The  Third  Regiment  under  Col.  Fran¬ 
cis  P.  Minier  had  been  organized,  mus¬ 
tered  and  despatched  on  the  20th.  The 
three  regiments  were  under  the  general 
command  of  Brigadier  General  Geo.  C. 
Wynkoop.  They  were  of  the  very  best 
material,  intelligent,  brave  and  patriotic 
but  exceedingly  deficient  in  military 
knowledge,  the  militia  of  the  State  being 
only  a  military  organization  in  name  and 
form.  What  military  knowledge  then 
existed  in  the  command  was  confined  to 
the  few  survivors  of  the  Mexican  War  who 
formed  a  component  part  of  the  several 
regiments.  This  knowledge  was  not  of 
much  avail  in  the  exingencies  which  had 
arisen  and  Major  Porter  had  his  hands 
full. 


After  Wynkoop’s  command  arrived  in 
Cockeysville,  Porter,  seeing  the  necessity  , 
of  having  a  support  to  it  that  would  in¬ 
spire  confidence,  was  hastily  organizing  a 
body  of  regular  cavalry  under  Major 
Gao.  H.  Thomas.  Porter  in  person 
arrived  at  Cockeysville  late  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  April  21  where  he  was  met  by 
Col.  Richard  Delatield  and  Capt.  Daniel 
Tyler  of  the  regular  army,  who  aided  in 
giving  confidence  to  General  W ynkoop, 
and  instructions  to  him  and  his  subordi¬ 
nates.  He  had  expected  to  have  been 
able  on  his  arrival  to  order  a  forward 
march  on  Baltimore,  but  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  not  finding  at  Cockeysville  j 
either  Major  ThomasT  command,  nor  | 
Sherman’s  Battery  of  Artillery,  nor  tne 
i  organized  party  of  road  and  bridge  ie- 
!  pairers  he  had  provided  for  and  expected  j 

!  to  meet.  ,  .  .  ,  ! 

As  all  prudent  counsel  and  calm  j,uag-  j 
ment  indicated  that  to  prevent  bloodshed  j 
in  making  the  repairs  to  thp  railway  and 
in  effecting  the  passage  of  Baltimore  the 
command  should  be  accompanied  by 
regular  troops,  Major  Porter  after  prop- 
erlv  disposing  of  the  troops  and  giving 
orders  to  General  Wynkoop  hastily  re¬ 
turned  to  Harrisburg  to  expedite  the 
movement  of  the  regulars.  So  jjsuocessful 
were  his  efforts  that  by  sundown  be  had 
embarked  under  Major  Thomas  four 
hundred  dismounted  cavalry,  and  a  force 
of  bridge  builders  with  bridge  material. 
Taking  passage  with  the  former  he 
arrived  at  York  about  midnight,  expect¬ 
ing  to  reach  Cockeysville  in  abundant 
time  to  move  the  column  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd.  But  here  occurred 
one  of  those  singular  occurrences  which 
|  frequently  happened  in  the  subsequent 
years  of  the  war— a  countermanding  ot 
orders  at  the  critical  moment  when  suc¬ 
cess  depended  upon  the  original  orders 
being  carried  out.  The  onward  movement 
of  Major  Porter’s  train  was  stopped  by 
i  the  notice  of  an  arriving  locomotive  with 
Orders  from  Washington  to  stop  the  ad- 
1 ,  ance  of  the  troops  on  Baltimore,  and 
1  Ordering  their  return  to  Pennsylvania 
-nd  to  he  forwarded  via  Philadelphia  and 
1  Vnnapolis.  Major  James  Belger,  of  the 
Quarter  Master’s  Department,  was  said  to 
be  the  bearer  of  the  orders  and  empow¬ 
ered  to  carry  them  out.  Major  Porter 
was  dumbfounded  and  could  not  believe 
that  such  orders  would  be  issued,  and 
much  less  that  an  officer  of  the  Quarter 
Master’s  Department  would  be  detailed 
to  carry  out  such  a  strategic  movemen  . 
In  the  absence  of  seeing  the  orders  he 
resisted  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  the 
execution  of  them  The  railroad  was 
practically  in  the  hands  of  Major  Belger 
and  the  railroad  officials  would,  not  move 
Major  Porter  southward  without  hist 
knowing  that  the  track  was  clear  to  war¬ 
rant  such  movement  with  safety.  The 
telegraph  line  was  so  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted  south  of  York  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  any  reliable  information 
upon  which  to  base  aetion,  and  so  wore 
the  night  away  ;  but  when  the  dawn  of 
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the  22d  broke  at  disclosed  the  troops  from/ 
Cockeysvil.le  on  board  of  arriving  trams 
York.  With  the  trains  came  Major 
I  Belger  and  the  orders.  The  latter  were,  j 
first  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
by  direction  of  the  President  <*denng  | 
thp  return  of  the  troops  then  neai  Cock- 
f/siue  M  ,  ‘o  York,  P..,.nd  direct, ng  ; 
the  «fficer  in  charge  to  leave  sufficient , 
force  alone-  the  railroad  to  keep  it  safe 
from  depredations  and  within  his  entire 
control ;  the  second,  an  order  fl'om  (J®11'  | 

1  eral  Winfield  Scott,  ordering  the  return 
of  the  troops  to  Harrisburg,  and  their 
going  forward  from  thence  vla  Philadel- 
|hia  and  Annapolis,  placing  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  order  in  the  hands  of  Major  , 
Belger  and  abandoning  the  line  of  the  I 
Northern  Central  Railway. 

On  the  back  of  the  first  order  Secre- 
tary  Cameron  made  an  endorsement  m  , 
lead  pencil  as  follows:  “Since  writing 
the  within  order  it  has  been  changed  by  , 

the  Lieutenant  Genera!  by  direction  of 

the  President.  I  now  add  that  1  direct  | 
the  railroad  to  be  kept  open  at  all  hazards 
so  as  to  give  to  the  United .States  the 
power  to  send  troops  or  munitions  ff  the 
necessity  for  bringing  them  by  that  route 
shall  occur  by  the  failure  or  mabilil;  ot  | 
the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  to  keep  his  faith 
with  the  President.”  Both  f  ese  ortos 
were  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  Pi  evi¬ 
dent  after  repeated  interviews  with  the 
Mayor  and  prominent  citizens  of  Balti 
more,  and  from  a  desire  to  prevent  blood¬ 
ied  in  that  city.  The  lead  pencil  mem¬ 
orandum  of  Secretary  Cameron  was 
written  under  these  circumstances  • 
Major  Belger  was  on  his  way  to  the  depot 

in  Washington  with  the  orif1“a.1  orleh 

when  Secretary  Cameron  met  him.  I  he 
Secretary  had  been  reflecting  upon  the 
importance  of  getting  the  troops  to 
Washington  and  the  keeping  °Peh  of  the 
line  of  the  Northern  Central  Railway 
and  hurriedly  as  he  sat  in  his  carnage  j 

made  the  memorandum  and  then  verbally 

directed  Major  Belger  to  tell  Major  Pori 
ter  to  bring  on  the  troops 

verbal  order  to  Major  Porter,  out  aban-  I 
doning  the  railway  to  its  fate  came  ou 
the  Lieutenant  General’s  instructions  and  | 
took  the  command  out  of  Porter  sha^s.  j 
It  was  not  until  years  afterwards  that  | 
Porter  heard  of  Cameron’s  verbal  ordeis 
to  him  and  that  Cameron  learned  from 
Belger  himself  that  he  had  not  delivered 

thThuteided^hetCocikeysville  campaign. 
Because  he  did  not  hold  the  Pennsyfra- 
n;a  troop  at  Cockeysville,  and  did  not 
force  his  way  through  to  ^ffhmgtc > 

with  them  and  the  regulars  under  Major 
Thomas,  Major  Fitz  John  Porter  had  for  , 
years  afterwards  the  enmity  of  Secretary 
Chase  Senators  Chandler,  Wade  and 
Henry  Wilson,  the  latter  acknowledging 
ta.flLye»rs  (M  that «. 

into  such  force  that  when  military 


pacity  engrafted  upon  military  jealousy 
demanded  a  sacrifice  the  powerful  parti¬ 
sans  threw  their  weight  of  partisauism 
into  the  scale  and  deprived  this  brilliant, 
this  guiltless,  this  distinguished  officer  of 
his  well-earned  laurels  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  valuable  services. 

Fifcz  John  Porter. 

The  acts  of  Fitz  John  Porter  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  foregoing  sketches  were  not 
the  least  of  his  invaluable  services  to  the 
Government  at  that  period.  Under  al¬ 
most  insurmountable  difficulties  he  had 
with  perfect  judgment  brought  out  from 
Texas  the  only  troops  saved  from  Twiggs’ 
surrender  and  so  placed  them  that  they 
would  render  the  greatest  service  ;  he  de¬ 
tailed  them  to  the  garrisons  at  Tortugas 
and  Key  West,  thus  not  only  strengthen¬ 
ing  but  making  perfectly  safe  those  posi¬ 
tions.  As  the  clouds  were  darkening  and 
knowing  that  Col.  Gardner,  Commandant 
at  Fort  Moultrie,  was  too  old  to  bear  the 
responsibilities  which  were  sure  to  fall 
upon  him  in  that  command,  1^  selected 
and  caused  the  appointment  of  Major 
Robert  Anderson  for  the  post.  Anclei'- 
son’s  policy  was  settled  in  New  York  in 
a  conference  between  himself,  General 
Scott  and  Porter,  the  latter  marking  out 
the  plan  by  which  Moultrie  was  to  be 
evacuated  and  Sumter  occupied  and  held. 
Had  reinforcements  been  sent  as  the  plan 
provided  Sumter  would  have  been  held. 
This  conference  and  its  agreements  were 
kept  secret  from  the  administration  at 
the  request  of  General  Scott,  because  the 
administration  had  not  sought  and  was 
not  seeking  his  advice. 

Porter,  to  his  experience  in  the  intestine 
troubles  in  Utah  and  Texas,  had  cau- 
|  tiously  gathered  and  added  to  his  fund  of 
knowledge  useful  to  the  Government  and 
was  now  at  Harrisburg,  with  communica¬ 
tion  cut  off  with  the  authorities,  assum¬ 
ing  the  most  weighty  responsibilities. 
His  labors  were  ceaseless  by  day  and  by 
night.  For  a  week  at  a  time  he  could  not 
spare  a  moment  to  even  change  his 
clothing  beyond  renewing  his  collars  and 
cuffs. 

To  enter  into  all  the  details  of  his 
work,  in  his  seizing  the  reins  and  in  rous¬ 
ing  the  people  and  government  officials  ; 
to  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  would  require 
a  volume  of  writing.  Space  herein  w9^1 
not  permit  but  there  was  one  act  so 
|  prompt,  so  proper  and  so  far  reaching  in 
its  results,  that  it  will  always  stand  as  a 
!  monument  to  his  ability,  fidelity  and  pa¬ 
triotism.  Missouri  was  in  a  state  of  i'er- 
j  ment.  St.  Louis  was  apparently  in  the 
j  hands  of  the  Secessionists.  In  the  St. 
Louis  Arsenal  there  were  70,000  stand  of 
|  arms  that  the  Secessionists  were  prepar- 
i  ing  to  seize.  Missouri  Union  Volunteers 
were  coming  to  the  front  and  Lieut.  J.  M. 
Schofield,  Third  Artillery,  then  in  St. 
Louis,  had  been  detailed  to  muster  them 
in.  General  Harney,  commanding  the 
I  District  standing  upon  what  he  considered 
!  neutral  ground,  refused  to  allow  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Unionists  to  remain  in  the  Arsenal 
I  grounds  nor  to  be  armed.  It  was  a  criti- 


rca)  moment, and  Frank  P.  Blair  Jr., using 
,  the  telegraph  office  at  East  St.  Louis,  sent 
!  the  following  telegram  which  I  received 
at  Harrisburg  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  it  was  dated  : 

“  St.  Louis,  April  31,  1861. 

To  Governor  A.  G.  Curtin  : 

“An  officer  of  the  army  here  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  to  muster  in  Missouri 
regiments.  General  Harney  refuses  to 
I  let  them  remain  in  the  Arsenal  grounds 
or  permit  them  to  be  armed.  I  wish  these 
facts  to  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  by  special  messenger  and  instruc- 
!  tions  sent  immediately  to  Harney  to  re- 
ceive  the  troops  at  the  Arsenal  and  arm 
them.  Our  friends  distrust  Harney 
very  much.  He  should  be  superceded 
immediately  by  putting  another  cornman- 
der  in  the  district.  The  object  of  the 
Secessionists  is  to  seize  the  Arsenal  here 
with  its  seventy  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
and  he  refuses  the  means  of  defending  it. 
We  have  plenty  of  men  but  no  arms.” 

[Signed]  “FRAN1C  P.  BLAIR,  JR.” 
Governor  Curtin,  appreciating  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  which  was  in- 
j  creased  by  the  certainty  that  it  would  re- 
!  quire  from  two  to  three  days’  time  to  per- 
I  feet  full  communication  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  and,  believing  that  the  de¬ 
lay' of  an  hour  might  place  St.  Louis  in 
the  bands  of  the  insurgents,  turned  to 
'Porter  and  delivered  Blair’s  appeal  to 
him.  Major  Porter,  without  a  moment’s 
I  hesitation,  used  the  name  of  Lieut.  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott  and  telegraphed  Capt.  N. 
Lyon,  Second  Infantry,  then  at  St.  Louis, 
to  muster  in  the  Union  troops  and  to  use 
them  for  the  protection  of  public  pro¬ 
perty.  He  also  notified  Harney  of  the 
detail  and  instructed  him  to  see  that  the 
troops  so  mustered  should  be  properly 
armed  and  equipped.  Telegrams  of  some 
import  were  sent  to  Capt.  Seth  Williams, 

!  A.  A.  G.,  and  to  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  Arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Simon 
Sameron)  to  Mr.  Blair. 

The  prompt  receipt  of  these  orders  en¬ 
abled  General  Blair,  Capt.  Lyon  and 
other  prominent  Union  men  to  become 
masters  of  the  situation,  to  the  entire  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  the  Secessionists  who  by  the 
delay  of  one  day  would  have  been  enabled 
to  capture  the  Arsenal  with  its  valuable 
contents  and  hold  St.  Louis.  General 
Blair  always  held  that  this  action  of  Por¬ 
ter  saved  Missouri  to  the  Union  with 
all  the  gi^at  benefit  to  the  National 
cause  that  such  result  implied.  These 
few  bold  and  prompt  strokes  of  Porter’s 
pen  saved  that  which  had  it  been  lost  at 
the  time  would  have  required  a  large 
army,  with  its  attendant  expense  of  blood 
i  and  treasure,  months  if  not  years  to  re- 

Porter,  with  drawn  sword  on  the  Penin¬ 
sula  and  on  the  itineracy  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  which  ended  with  toe  battle 
j  of  Antietam,  was  an  heroic  figure,  but 
Porter  in  the  emergency,  cut  oft  from  all 
communication  with  superior  authority, 
standing  isolated,  pen  in  hand  winning  a 
great  and  bloodless  victory  for  his  coun¬ 
try,  is  a  grand  character. 


Qftps 
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Glimpses  of  tlie  United  States  Military  Tele¬ 
graph  Corps— Abraham  Lincoln— Curtin 
and  Andrews — Desolation  of  Cham¬ 
bers!)  urg— Railroad  in  War  Times. 
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A  Trip  From  Frederick  City  to  Cham- 
bersbnrg,  and  a  View  of  the 
Latter's  Desolation. 

The  burning  of  Chambersburg,  on 
Saturday,  July  30,  1864,  by  the  command 
of  the  Confederate  General  McCauslaud,  ! 
composed  of  his  own  brigade  of  mounted  I 
infantry,  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  3,000 
strong,  under  General  Bradley  T.  John¬ 
son,  must  ever  remain  the  most  wanton 
brutal  act  of  all  savage  acts  that  here  and 
there  blot  the  fair  pages  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century’s  history. 

Even  at  this  day,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  elapsed,  I  cannot  allow  my 
mind  to  rest  upon  it  without  being  over¬ 
come  by  a  wave  of  indignation  and  of 
horror  at  the  act  itself,  and  a  loathing 
for  its  author. 

The  apology,  always  given  without  a 
blush  of  shame,  has  been  that  it  was  an 
act  of  justifiable  retaliation  prompted  by 
Hunter’s  deeds  in  the  Shenaudorh  Valley, 
but  the  dwellings  that  Hunter  burned 
were  only  those  that  sheltered  and  con¬ 
cealed  assassins  who  laid  in  wait  and  fired 
from  ambush,  while  Chambersburg,  un¬ 
fortified,  ungarrisoned,  had  committed 
no  graver  offense  than  that  of  being  true 
to  the  Government,  and  of  sending  her 
sons  to  manly  warfare  in  the  open  field. 

If  it  was  retaliation  why  was  it  that, 
like  the  demands  of  that  notorious 
Mexican  bandit,  Cortinas,  a  demand  tor 
a  monied  ransom  preceded  the  burning? 
Retaliation  forsooth!  Jubal  Early, 
thwarted  in  his  designs  on  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  planned  and  ordered 
the  burning  from  motives  in  which 
plunder,  hatred  and  revenge  did  not  play 
an  inconsequent  part. 

After  General  LewWallace’s  hurriedly- 
gathered  and  undisciplined  command  was 
defeated  on  the  Monocacy  by  Early,  I  was 
making  observations  on  the  Potomac, 
from  whence,  on  the  29th  of  July,  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Governor  Curtin  called  me 
into  Frederick  City.  There  I  was  in¬ 
structed  by  the  Governor,  through  the 
medium  of  the  telegraph,  that,  as  the 
enemy  were  threatening  a  raid  on  Penn¬ 


sylvania,  I  should  return  at  once  to  the 
border  to  observe  movements  and  report 
to  him. 

Frederick  City  was  at  the  time  in  a 
ferment  of  excitement  over  the  probability 
of  its  being  again  visited  by  Early,  and,  i 
in  consequence,  it  was  with  extreme  | 
difficulty  that  I  could  obtain  a  convey-  j 
ance  to  carry  me  on  my  way.  However, 
after  a  number  of  attempts,  I  succeeded 
in  employing  a  man,  who,  tempted  by  a 
ten-dollar  bill,  agreed  to  drive  me  to  Em- 
mitsburg,  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
three  miles. 

Aswe  drove  along  the  road  my  driver  j 
soon  began  to  show  signs  of  nervousness,  ■ 
which  were  in  no  sense  lessened  by  the 
tales  of  refugees  fleeing  towards  Frederick 
and  from  before  a  supposed  foe.  At  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  ten 
miles  out,  the  driver’s  nervousness  bad  i 
degenerated  into  absolute  fear,  and  stop-  t 
ping  the  horse  he  deliberately,  and  with-  j 
out  the  least  ceremony,  threw  me  ottt  ’df 
the  buggy  on  to  the  roadside,  and  then 
drove  back  over  the  road  we  had  just 
come  as  if  all  the  hates  and  furies  were  j 
on  his  trail.  Although  put  out  mentally,  I 
as  well  as  bodily,  I  was  thankful  for  that  I 
ten  miles’  ride  even  if  it  had  been  at  the  i 
expense  of  one  dollar  per  mile,  and  of  a  1 
sudden  introduction  to  Mother  E^rth. 
The  prospect  before  me  was  not  the  most 
encouraging,  but  with  youth  and  health,  \ 
a  love  of  adventure  and  a  desire  fo  be  of 
service  to  my  country,  I  took  up  with 
some  complacency  the  long  and  solitary  1 
march  that  laid  before  me.  My  everv ' 
sense  was  keenly  alive  and  acutely  exer¬ 
cised,  for  I  momentarily  expected  to  see 
the  enemy  approaching.  At  the  few  farm 
houses  I  entered  to  obtain  information  I  I 
was  assured,  with  marked  positiveness, 
that  the  enemy  was  only  two  miles  in  my 
advance,  and  as  I  continued  trudging 
along  every  now  and  then  sounds  of 
horses’  hoofs  on  the  road  would  drive  me 
to  the  cover  of  fence  corners  or  bushes,  : 
only  to  discover  that  the  supposed  foe  ! 
was  nothing  more  than  frightened  owners 
hurrying  their  horses  to  a  place  of  safety.  I 
Neither  the  darkness  of  the  night,  nor 
the  discomforts  of  a  heavy  shower,  de-  i 
terred  my  march,  and  towards  midnight  I 
I  was  passing  over  the  ground  where  a 
year  before  the  heroic  Meade,  backed  by 
the  grand  old  Army  of  the  Potomac,  had 
driven  off  of  Pennsylvania  soil  General 1 
Lee  and  his  splendid  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  The  very  ground  seemed  sug¬ 
gestive  to  me  of  strength,  and  I  entered 
the  now  historic  town  of  Gettysburg, 
buoyed  up  with  hope  and  patriotism,  only 
to  find  the  same  alarm  existing  that  had 
existed  at  Frederick  and  along  the  road  I 
had  just  travelled.  Knowing  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  little  rest  I  threw  myself 
upon  the  floor  of  a  lawyer’s  office,  and  j_ 
took  a  two  hours’  nap.  Awakening  re¬ 
freshed,  and,  making  preparations  for  a 
continued  walk,  I  was  greatly  relieved  by 
a  patriotic  citizeu  volunteering  to  drive 
me  towards  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
direction  of  Chambersburg.  A  drive  of 


some  miles  put  me  well  ou  my  way  wheu, 
after  bidding  my  kind  friend  good  bye,  1 
resumed  my  lonely  march.  As  I  passed 
down  the  mountains,  the  lurid  flames 
shooting  far  up  into  the  heavens,  and  the 
clouds  of  dense  smoke  flying  over  the 
beautiful  Cumberland  Valley,  told  me 
only  too  plainly  that  a  great  calamity 
had  fallen  upon  the  people  of  Chambers- 
burg.  The  story  of  its  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  was  borne  to  my  ears  by  honor- 
stricken  victims  before  I  reached  the 
town. 


1  he  afternoon  s  sun  was  advancing  as 
I  entered  the  town  limits.  The  vandal  s 
work  had  been  done,  and  the  vandal 
flown,  but,  oh  !  such  distress,  such  des¬ 
olation  may  God  never  again  present  to 
my  sight.  As  I  viewed  the  scene  I  grew 
heart-sick,  and  tears  unbidden  came  as 
the  once  happy  homes  were  unfolded  as 
smoldering  ruins,  and  their  owners  as 
wanderers  with  no  possessions  but  what 
they  bore  upon  their  persons.  People 
were  wandering  listlessly  among  the 
ruins  without  permitting  a  murmur  to 
break  upon  the  ear.  This  quietness  was 
not,  however,  a  quietness  produced  by 
the  agony  of  despair,  for  all  seemed  to 
breathe  the  prayer  of  thankfulness  that 
the  family  circle  was  complete, 
t  The  scene  was  beyond  the  power  of  pen 
orthe  vividness  of  the  imagination — hide- 
scribable.  None  but  a  fiend,  or  Gen.  Early, 
could  have  witnessed  it  unmoved.  It 
seems  horrible  to  even  contemplate  such 
complete  ruin  befalling  a  town  inhabited 
by  a  God-loving  people.  Picture  to  your¬ 
selves  a  community  in  full  health  and 
prosperity  awakening  ou  a  bright  July 
morning  and  sitting  around  the  family 
boards  to  partake,  in  thankfulness,  of  its 
morning  meal,  and  as  its  members  talked 
over  their  plans  for  the  day,  to  be  sud¬ 
denly  and  ruthlessly  torn  from  their 
tables  to  have  their  houses  fired  over 
their  heads,  themselves  driven  out  on  to 
the  highways  and  byways  homeless,  al¬ 
most  penniless,  fugitives ;  and  as  they 
nurr  edly  passed  over  familiar  streets, 
seeking  for  personal  safety,  their  lives 
imperiled  at  every  step  by  flying  embers 
and  falling  walls,  their  ears  deafened  by 

^e  fierce  crackling  flames,  'th^thro^ts 
filled  with  suffocating  smoke  and  their 
flesh  scorched  by  the  merciless  heat.  If 
you  can  imagine  the  horrors  and  miseries 
of  such  a  situation  you  can  then  form  a 
lemt  idea  ol  the  surroundings  of  the 
Chambersburg  people  that  day.  And 
yet  amidst  all  this,  and  while  standiim 
surrounded  by  the  blackened  ruins  of 
their  former  beautiful  town,  these  people 
with  an  exalted  moral  heroism  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  teachings  of  Calvin  and  of 
Luther,  were  talking  of  issuing  a  circular 
to  tfle  Union  commanders  in  the  field  im¬ 
ploring  them  to  respect  private  proix  >  v 
to  protect  the  women  and  children,  aiid 
nou  to  visit  upon  any  Southern  com¬ 
munity  such  sufferings  as  theirs.  Is  it  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  with  such  Christ¬ 
ian  charity  at  such  a  time  that  the  com- 
80  suffering  should  have  arisen 


I  from  its  ashes,  as  it  has,  like  a  new  Phce- 
|  nix,  better,  more  beautiful,  more  pros- 
:  perous  than  before,  and  that  the  author 
i  of  its  woes  still  lingers  on  the  stage  of 
life  an  exile  in  his  native  land  ? 

The  Kailroad  in  War  Times. 

1  here  is  inherent  in  the  American 
character  a  prej  udiee  against  corporations, 
which,  at  intervals,  displays  itself  iu  the 
shape  ot  bitter  complaints  or  noisy 
clamors.  Whenever  the  interests  of  the 
corporation  conflict  with  those  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  a  class,  these  displays  are  sure 
to  occur.  Ou  frequent  occasions  of  their 
occurrence  they  are  accompanied  by  every 
pronounced  intemperance  of  language, 
and  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  merits 
of  the  question  at  issue. 

’I  he  reasons  for  this  manifest  injustice 
are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  preju¬ 
dice  is  but  a  natural  outgrowth  of  a  de- 
I  mocratic  form  of  government,  and  ema¬ 
nates  from  the  innate  spirit  of  opposition 
of  the  people  lorming  such  a  government 
to  anjr  idea  which  is  suggestive  of  cen¬ 
tralized  power 

The  masses  of  the  people  cannot  guard 
with  a  too  jealous  strictness  their  rights 
as  well  against  encroachments  of  corpor¬ 
ate  wealth  as  against  the  uuhealthv  am¬ 
bitions  of  partisan  leaders.  At  the'same 
time  they  should  not  forget  that  corpor¬ 
ate  wealth  gives  the  impetus  to  all  kinds 
of  business  which  iusmes  that  develop¬ 
ment  to  a  country  that  the  individual  has 
not  the  power  to  produce,  and  that  ren¬ 
ders  possible  the  largest  need  to  follow 
individual  activity,  out  of  which  always 
emerges  enlarged  fields  of  individual  in¬ 
dependence.  Nor  must  they  forget  that 
the  corporation  is  entitled  to  the  same 
measure  of  justice  they  demand  for  them¬ 
selves. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the 
corporations  were  invaluable  factors  in 
maintaining  the  inviolability  of  the  Union. 
The  patriotic  sentiments  and  movements 
of  the  people  were  ably  supplemented 
by  the  patriotic  endeavors  of  the  corpor¬ 
ations.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
unstinted  assistance  given  by  the  financial 
and  carrying  corporations  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  hour  of  its  trial  made  possi¬ 
ble  that  rehabilitation  of  the  Republic 
|  which  has  enabled  it  to  spread  its  benefi- 
I  cent  influence  throughout  the  world,  and 
to  rapidly  advance  the  development  and 
I  prosperity  of  its  citizens. 

Volumes  could  be  written  on  the  great¬ 
ness  and  variety  of  the  service  performed 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  bv  the  rail¬ 
road  companies  and  by  the  railroad 
branch  of  the  Army  transportation,  and 
of  the  ceaseless  work  of  such  able  and  • 
patriotic  railroad  officials  as  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  J.  Donald  Cameron,  Samuel  M. 

.  Felton,  J.  N.  DuBarry,  J.  H.  Devereaux 
and  others,  but  the  scope  of  this  work 
Tyill  not  permit  of  my  trenching  on  the 
|  grounds  that  should  be  possessed  by  some 
able  and  well  equipped  historical  writer. 
My  object  iu  touching  upon  the  subject 
at  all  is  to  attract  attention  to  it,  and  to 


..ice  record  of  a  long  since  forgotten  act 
of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  that  never  received  the  credit  to 
which  it  was  entitled.  In  July,  1862, 
*then  the  disasters  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  made  urgent  the  demand  lor 
l  more  men  and  money,  the  Board  of  Di- 
1  rectors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  at  their  meeting  held  July  23, 

|  1862,  passed  the  following  preambles  and 
resolutions  : 

Whereas,  It  is  officially  declared  by 
the  Executive  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  that  a  public  emergency  demands 
the  prompt  co-operation  and  financial 
aid  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  enable 
the  Government  to  ensure  just  and  effi- 
cent  security  to  the  citizens  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  against  the  varied  contingen¬ 
cies  incident  to  the  prevailing  Civil  War  ;  j 
and 

Whereas,  The  interests  of  this  Company, 
and  the  protection  of  its  property  as  well 
as  that  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, 
are  directly  involved  in  the  perfect  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  public  security  ;  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company  be  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  advance  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  same  may  be  needed,  to 
the  Executive  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  or  such  agents  as  may  be  organ¬ 
ized  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  disbursing 
the  Bounty  Fund,  contributed  by  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  ot  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  bounty  to  soldiers'  enlisting  , 
in  the  service  of  the  Government. 

Governor  Curtin  not  having  any  au¬ 
thority  as  Governor  to  accept  and  dis¬ 
burse  this  money  under  date  of  October 
4  1862,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Board  stating 
that  he  must  decline  receiving  the  dona¬ 
tion  as  Governor  as  the  money  could  not 
be  disbursed  through  any  official  channel 
and  no  legal  restraint  could  be  thrown 
over  the  faithful  appropriation  of  it,  and 
’  suggesting  that  the  resolution  he  changed 
so  as  to  appropriate  the  money  to  the  use 
of  Volunteers  in  Pennsylvania,  then  in 
the  service,  in  such  manner  as  would  pro¬ 
mote  their  efficiency  and  comfort,  and 
offered  a  hearty  co-operation  in  whatever 
was  proposed  in  that  respect. 

In  reply  to  this  communication  it  was 
recommended  by  the  Board  that  the  do¬ 
nation  be  used  as  part  of  a  fund  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Soldiers  Home  at  or 
near  Harrisburg,  or  as  an  annuity  for  the 
same  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  dis¬ 
abled  volunteers  from  our  Common¬ 


wealth.  . 

Governor  Curtin  accepting  this  recom¬ 
mendation  sent  a  special  message  to  the 
Legislature  early  in  1863,  urgently  advis¬ 
ing  the  acceptance  of  the  gift  and  its  ap¬ 
propriation  in  the  direction  indicated, but 
the  Legislature  took  no  action,  and  the 
gift  remained  unaccepted,  although  not 
lost  sight  of  by  the  Governor..  Between 
the  adjournment  of  the  Lcgislat are  ot 
1863  and  the  convening  of  that  ot  1804 
he  had  several  conferenceswith  the  officers 


of  the  Company  arid  by  their  advice  and 
consent  he  again  in  1864  sent  a  message  , 
to  the  Legislature  urging  the i  a'cceptance 
of  the  money  and  its  application  to  the 
fostering  as  the  children  of  theCommo  - 
wealth  the  poor  orphans  of  Pennsylvania 
soldiers  who  had  already  given  up  or 
might  thereafter  give  up  their  lives  for 
the  country  in  the  then  present  crisis. 
The  Legislature  acted  sluggishly  an  ^ 
stintingly,  and  without  adding  one  ceno 
of  additional  money  for  the  object  passed 
after  much  debate  the  following  act  : 

“  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  etc.,  Tnat 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  sum  of  $o0,000  donated 
bv  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
destitute  orphan  children  ot  deceased 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  aPPropI*at?  ^ 
same  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem 
best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  object 
designed  bv  said  donation  ;  the  accounts 
of  said  disbursements  to  be  settled  m  the 


the  Governor,  and  make  report  of  the 
same  to  the  next  Legislature.” 

Approving  the  act  as  soon  as  it  reached 
him,  Governor  Curtin  at  once  appointed 
the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrovves,  Superin-  ; 
tendent  of  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Schools,  and 
thus  by  the  broad  generosity  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Companylaunched 
that  great  charity  which  is  one^of  the 
brightest  glories  of  the  quaker  Common¬ 
wealth.  As  these  facts  prove  that 
Republics  are  not  ungrateful,  they  also  | 
give  evidence  that  corporations  are 
possessed  of  souls. 


The  Ammunition  Train. 


The  train  containing  the  special  am-  i 
munition  telegraphed  lor  by  General  Me-  j 
Clelian,  while  the  battle  of  Antietam  i 
was  pending,  was  ready  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Arsenal  at  1  a.  in.,  of  September  18, 
1862.  Why  did  it  not  reach  the  North¬ 
ern  Central  Railway  at  Baltimore  until ; 
after  7  o’clock  that  morning  has  always 
been  more  or  less  of  a  mystery. 

The  train  consisted  of  an  engine,  ten¬ 
der  and  lour  Baltimore  and  Ohio  cars,  in 
the  custody  of  Lieutenant  Bradford,  of 
the  Ordnance  Department.  It  left  Bal¬ 
timore  over  the  Northern  Central  Rail- 
way,  at  7:27  a.  m.,  and  moving  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Joseph  N.  Du- 
Barry,  the  General  Supeiintendent  of  i 
I  that  road,  reached  Bridgeport  and  was 
delivered  to  the  Cumberland  "Valley 
Railroad  at  10:20  a.  m.  The  run,  84 miles, 
was  made  in  two  hours  and  fifty-three 
minutes,  or  an  average  of  one  mile  in 
two  minutes  and  three  and  four-sevenths  [ 
seconds,  or  an  equivalent  of  nearly  thirty  j 
miles  per  hour. 

The  train  was  detained  at  Bridgeport  j 
twenty-four  minutes,  taking  on  an  addi¬ 
tional  car  of  ammunition,  which  had  been 
loaded  at  Harrisburg  from  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  State  Arsenal,  and  in  cooling  off  the 
journal  boxes  of  the  four  cars.  Leaving  j 
Bridgeport  at  10:44  a.  m.,  it  arrived  at 


'  Chambersburg  at  12  m.,  and  at  Hagers¬ 
town  at  12:42  p.  m.,  making  the  run  over 
the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  seventy-four  miles,  in  oue  hour 
and  fifty-eight  minutes,  or  an  average  of 
one  mile  in  one  minute  thirty  and  six-  .. 
seventh  seconds,  an  equivalent  of  over 
thirty-seven  miles  an  hosur.  The  running 
time  was  faster  than  this,  for  ten  minutes 
were  lost  at  each,  New  ville  and  Chambers¬ 
burg,  in  cooling  off  the  boxes  ;  deducting 
these  stops,  the  speed  of  the  train  reached 
forty-five  miles  per  hour.  Such  run¬ 
ning  was  never  experienced  on  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Valley  Railroad  before,  and  has 
not  been  equaled  since.  When  the  train 
entered  Hagerstown  all  the  journal  boxes 
on  the  four  Baltimore  and  Ohio  cars  were 
ablaze  ;  of  this  fact  I  was  an  eye  witness. 

The  actual  running  time  from  Balti¬ 
more  to  Hagerstown,  a  distance  of  158 
i  miles  was  four  hours  and  thirty-one 
minutes,  or  thirty-six  and  nine-tenth 
miles  per  hour.  Perhaps  there  is 
not  another  instance  in  the  history  of 
World  where  ammunition  has  been 
moved  such  a  distance  with  so  much 
rapidity,  and  in  the  face  of  smoking  and 
blazing  journals  boxes  on  the  vehicles 
carrying  it. 

Had  this  ammunition,  which  was  ready 
at  the  Washington  Arsenal,  at  1  o’clock 
a.  m.,  been  moved  at  a  relative  speed  to 
i  Baltimore  that  it  was  moved  from  Balti- 
!  more  to  Hagerstown,  it  would  have 
reached  destination  at  7:20  a.  m.,  on  the 
morning  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  and 
been  of  some  avail  to  McClellan  that  day. 

Following  are  copies  of  telegrams  re¬ 
lative  to  the  movement : 

Headquarters  army  of  the  Potomac,  ) 
.September  17,  1S62,  1:30  p.  m.  S 
!  Major  General  Halleck,  General  in  Chief, 

Washington. 

Please  take  military  possession  of  the 
Chambersburg  and  Hagerstown  railroad 
that  our  ammunition  and  supplies  may 
he  hurried  up  without  delay.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war, 
perhaps  of  history.  Thus  far  it  looks  well, 
but  I  have  great  odds  against  me.  Hurry 
up  all  the  troops  possible  ;  our  loss  has 
been  terrific,  but  we  have  gained  much 
ground.  I  have  thrown  the  mass  of  the 
army  on  the  left  flank.  Burnsides  is  now 
attacking  the  right  and  I  hold  my  small 
reserve,  consisting  of  Porter’s  (Fifth) 
Corps  ready  to  attack  the  centre  as  soon 
as  the  flank  movements  are  developed.  I 
hope  that  God  will  give  us  a  glorious 
i  victory. 

[Signed]  GEO.  B.  McCL ELL A .V. 

Major  General  Commanding. 

The  despatch  of  which  the  above  is  a 
cofiy  I  received  from  au  orderly  of  Gen. 
i  McClellan  on  the  road  between  Boons- 
boro  and  Hagerstown,  took  it  into 
i  Hagerstown  and  wired  it  to  Washington, 
i  via  Harrisburg,  about  4:30  p.  m. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ) 
September  17,  1862.  $ 

Brig.  General  Ripley,  Chief  Ordnance,  Wash¬ 
ington,  I>,  C. 

If  you  can  possibly  do  it,  force  some 
]  twenty-pounder  Parrott  ammunition 


I  through  to-night,  via  Hagerstowu  and 
j  Chambersburg,  to  us,  near  Sharpsburg, 
Maryland.  ° 

[Signed]  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN. 

Major  General  Commanding. 
The  despatch  of  which  the  above  is  a  copy 
was  received  by  me  at  dusk,  and  wired  by 
me  to  Harrisburg  for  Washington  at 
once.  It  did  not,  however,  reach  the 
latter  city  until  10  p.  m. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  > 
September  17,  1862,  9:30  p.  m.  $ 
Brigadier  General  Kipley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  McClellan  desires  that  dupli¬ 
cate  ammunition  be  sent,  one  part  to 
Hagerstown  and  the  other  to  Frederick — 

|  twenty-pounder  Parrott,  ten-pounder 
Parrott,  twelve-pounder  Napoleon  and 
thirty-two-pounder  Howitzer  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  small  arm  ammunition,  except 
.54,  .58,  .69  and  .57  ;  Sharp’s  ammunition 
and  pistol  ammunition. 

N.  S.  SWEITZER, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  A.  D.  C. 
Sent  telegram  of  which  above  is  a  copy 
at  hour  indicated  via  Harrisburg.  Its 
receipt  acknowledged  at  Washington  at 
10  p.  m. 

War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  ) 
September  17,  1862.  ( 

General  McClellan,  near  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Telegram  received.  A  special  train  will 
soon  leave  with  the  twenty-pounder  am¬ 
munition  asked  for.  It  will  go  in  charge 
of  an  ordnance  ®fficer,  and  will  he  in 
Hagerstown  to-morrow  morning.  Other 
ammunition  will  follow  to  Frederick  and 
Hagerstown  as  soon  as  possible. 

[Signed]  JAS.  W.  KIPLEY, 

Brigadier-General,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  ( 
September  17,  1863.  J 

J ohn  W.  Garrett,  Esq.,  President  B.  and  O.  K. 
R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

We  are  making  up  a  train,  to  consist  of 
a  locomotive  and  one  baggage  oar,  loaded 
with  ammunition,  which  General  McClel¬ 
lan  wants  in  the  morning  loaded  at  Ha¬ 
gerstown,  if  possible.  This  train  must 
have  the  right  of  way  qn  the  entire  route, 
and  must  be  run  as  fast  as  any  express 
passenger  train  could  be  run.  It  will  he 
ready  to  start  in  two  or  three  hours  from 
this  time.  Can  you  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  push  it  through  via 
Harrisburg  ? 

[Signed]  P.  H.  WATSON, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  September,  17,  1863. 
Hon.  P.  H.  Watson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  make  arrangements  to  forward  the 
number  of  cars  stated,  without  delay. 
Will  send  through  Northern  Central  road, 
and  we  at  once  advise  that  company  to 
make  all  necessary  preparations  to  trans¬ 
port  to  Hagerstovrn  as  speedily  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

[Signed]  J.  W.  GARRETT,  President. 

12  p.  m.,WAR  Department,  Washington,  ) 

D.  C-,  September  17,  1862.  ( 

To  the  officers  or  any  of  them  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Central  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Cen-  I 
tral  Railroad  and  Cumberland  Valley  Rail-  i 
road  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

An  ammunition  train  will  leave  here  ! 


about  one  o’clock  a.  m.  for  Hagerstown 
via  Harrisburg,  to  be  run  through  at  the 
fastest  possible  speed  so  as  to  reach  its 
destination  to-morrow  morning  early.  It 
must  have  the  right  of  way  throughout,  j 
as  General  McClellan  needs  the  ammuni-  j 
tion  to  be  used  in  the  battle  to  be  fought  I 
to-morrow.  It  is  expected  you  will  use  ' 
every  possible  effort  to  expedite  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  this  train. 

By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  j 
States. 

[Signed]  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 
Secretary  of  War. 

War  Department,  12  p.  m.  ) 

Washi-ngton,  D.  September  18,  1802.  $ 
j  Hon.  Thomas  A.  LScott,  Harrisburg. 

I  have  telegraphed  to  the  officers  of 
the  Northern  Central  and  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Yalley  railroads  to  expedite  a  train 
loaded  with  ammunition,  of  which  Geu. 
McClellan  is  in  great  need,  and  for  which 
he  telegraphed  since  10  o’clock  p.  in.  We 
start  the  train  in  about  one  hour.  If  we 
could  have  the  assurance  that  you  would  . 
attend  personally  to  securing  the  right  of 
way  for  the  train  and  otherwise  expediting 
its  passage,  we  should  have  strong  hope  | 
that  it  would  reach  its  destination  early 
in  the  morning — in  time  for  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  be  used  in  the  expected  battle  to-  ! 
morrow.  At  all  events  we  should  know 
that  nothing  would  be  left  undone  within 
the  limits  of  possibilities  to  get  this  am¬ 
munition  to  General  McClellan  in  season. 

[Signed]  P.  H.  WATSON,  | 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  18,  18G2.  1:40  a.-m. 

P.  H.  Watson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  will  see  the  officers  in  person.  No 
delay  shall  occur  that  it  is  possible  to 
i  avoid.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the 
|  number  of  cars  in  train,  so  that  suitable 
;  power  can  be  ready  to  move  it?  Answer 
immediately.  • 

[Signed]  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

Washington,  September  18,  1S62. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  train  contains  four  c ; 

[Signed]  P.  H.  WATSON, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  18,  1862,  2  a.  ni. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

No  effort  shall  be  spared  to  expedite 
movements  of  train.  I  have  already  ad¬ 
vised  officers  of  all  the  roads  to  push  it 
through  with  preference  over  all  other 
trains. 

[Signed]  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  18,  1862,  8  a.  m. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

The  extra  ammunition  train  had  not 
reached  Baltimore  at  7  o’clock.  Is  it 
coining?  We  have  about  six  carloads 
of  six-pounder  artillery,  and  some  musket 
ammunition,  which  I  am  now  loading  up, 
and  will  forward  it  up  the  valley  if  the 
other  cannot  reach  here.  We  had  ar¬ 
rangements  perfected  through  to  move 
the  train  forty  miles  per  hour. 

[Signed]  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 


; 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  "September  18,  1862. 
E.  M.  Stanton, Secretary  of  War,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


The  ammunition  tram  for  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan  was  delivered  to  the  Northern 
Central  Railroad,  at  Baltimore,  at  7:27 
this  a.  m.,  and  was  delivered  to  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Valley  Railroad  at  10:20  a.m.;' 
eighty-four  miles — two  hours  and  fifty- 
three  minutes.  It  will  be  put  through 
at  the  same  speed  to  Hagerstown. 

[Signed]  J.  N.  DU  BARRY, 

Superintendent. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  18,  1S62,  10  a.  m. 

E.  M.  Stanton, Secretary  of  War,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Hagerstown  reports  no  firing  up  to  9 
o’clock.  A  rumor  is  prevalent  that  McClel-  j 
lan  granted  armistice  to  bury  dead.  Your  , 
ammunition  train  left  Baltimore  7:30  and  | 
will  be  put  through  quick.  Governor  and  | 
staff  have  gone  to  Hagerstown  to  expe- , 
dite  movement  of  Pennsylvania  forces  to 
battle  field.  Surgeon  Smith  also  gone| 
with  forty  surgeons. 

[Signed]  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT.  I 

War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  ) 

September  IS,  1862—10  a.  m.  ;  i 
Major  General  G.  B.  McClellan  Commanding  ! 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac,  near 

Sbarpsburg,  Md. 

Your  telegram  to  Gen.  Ripley,  saying,  “I 
you  can  possibly  do  it  force  some  twenty 
pounder  Parrott  ■emmunition  through  to¬ 
night,  via  Hagerstown  and  Chambersburg, 
to  us  near  Sbarpsburg,  Md.,”  was  re- 1 
ceived  between  10  and  11  o’clock  last 
night,  and  2,500  rounds  of  this  ammuni¬ 
tion  was  ordered  with  the  least  practica¬ 
ble  delay  from  the  Arsenal,  and  arrange-; 
ments  made  to  run  it  through  on  all  the  j 
roads  at  express  passenger  speed.  It  is  I 
now  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  will  reach1 
Hagerstown  by  noon  to-day. 

[Signed]  P.  II.  WATSON, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  18,  1862. 
Major  General  George  B.  McClellen,  near 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

Four  hundred  and  fourteen  wagon 
loads  of  field  and  small-arm  ammunition 
have  been  sent  to  Frederick  for  your 
army  since  Saturday  last.  Besides  this, 
the  duplicate  supplies  to  be  sent  to  Fred¬ 
erick  and  Hagerstown  are  being  pushed 
forward  with  all  possible  despatch.  A 
special  train,  containing  2,500  rounds  of 
twenty-pounder  amunition,  left  last  night 
for  Hagerstown  in  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Bradford,  Ordnance  Department. 

[Signed]  JAS.  W.  RIPLEY, 

Brigadier-General,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  )  i 
September  IS,  1862— 2:30  p.  m.  s 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Ammunition  has  been  delivered  at 
Hagerstown.  Stock  in, this  Arsenal  has 
gone  up  by  train  this  p.  'm.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  ordered  more  ammunition  and  some 
arms  last  night.  They  are  needed.  Will 
they  be  sent?  Chief  of  Ordnance  tele¬ 
graphs  Governor  that  he  refers  it  to  you. 
Please  answer. 

[Signed]  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT, 

*.  Aid-de-Camp. 


mi 


i 
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**  THS  FORTY-NINTH  REGIMENT. 


ITS  HISTORY  ONE  OP  BRAVERY. 


The  Battles  It  Participated "STan'd"  the 
Services  It  Rendered. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Forty-ninth  revi- 
ment,  1  ennsylvania  volunteers, Jwhich  yes- 
AllinLCOnTeSed  in  its  annual’ reTC/ in 

i  ,  ,a’  could  be  said  which  would 

be  read  with  interest  by  the  members  of  the 
regiment  as  well  as  other  old  soldiers  The 

STSe  5*1  tlS"ry  V‘ch  »PP«  ™n 

uus  article  IS  a  resume  of  the  princinal 
eients  in  which  the  regiment  took  nlanp 
and  is  made  from  Bate’s  Histoiy  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  y  1 

the  begiment’s  organization. 

,  f le  Forty-ninth  regiment,  Pennsylvania 
olunteers,  was  organized  at  Camn  Curtin 
Hainsburg,  September  14,  1861  by  the 
Irwiif  ofVfflOl'0Wing  officers:  William  H. 
i  Brisbane  Snf  M-,C°Unty’  Colonel;  William 

'sjnxs— .vs.8n; 

pster,  c  and  D  in  Huntingdon,  E  H  and 
F.  m  Mifflin,  and  I  in  Juniata.  The  stale 
olois  were  presented  by  Governor  Curtin 
ZS?±mber  14’  1861,  and  on  the  22d  o? 

Washington10 wi1  the.,regiDlent  moved  to 
wbere  was  assigned  to 
ancock  s  brigade  of  Smith’s  division  The 

fSn“P"  in  line  with  the  Army 
Lewhrte  the  Forty-ninth  resting  nea? 
1862.  U  1  Wh6re  14  reniained  until  March, 

the  campaign  OF  1862. 

and^thY T'oS broken  on  the  10th  of  March 
and  the  regiment,  with  the  army  after 

atYhat  P’me  GnemJ  would  not  risk  a  battle 
at  that  time,  on  the  24th  embarked  unort 

transports  and  two  days  later  landed  at 

w^0rtfeWS‘  The  Peninsula  campaign 

\uril  l  tn  MgUni  The  re«imeut  was  from 

^Warwick  w  4  en?agYl0n  the  lefthank 
>y  arwicit  river  m  doing  rnolcet  dnttr 

foSXSOnMPit!  aDd  buildi“g  oordtuoy 
wnt  J  y  4  a  8enei'al  forward  move¬ 
ment  was  begun  and  the  enemy  was  en 

Posted  in  a 

of  ,fort®  wuich  stretched  across  the 
Peninsula,  Fort  Magruder,  the  princinal 
ne,  being  located  on  the  right  of  the  Wril 
SSfS  Smith’s  division  arrived 
m  trout  of  this  fort  at  sundown  and  formed 

Wht  The^tt  ’v16  Forty-]sTintk  on  the 
Iv.f+1  ,  .I  s  attack  was  begun  by  Hooker 
on  the  left  on  the  morning  of  May  5  At 

moveTn Hancoek’s  brigade  was  ordered  to 
move  on  the  enemy’s  left  flank.  Soon  the 
I  m  6  T.aS  formed  and  the  battle  of  Williams 
tive*  anflUU  The.  Forty-uinth  took  an  “c- 
the  ln«^a+gKgreSS,-Ve  part’  but  fortunately 
em  v>«  n  n  h6  reglment  was  slight,  the  en- 
men’=nba\S  generally  passing  over  the 

dnrin  ah+ifds'  •  ?lle  rebsls  were  defeated  and 
luring  the  night  fled  .  Colonel  Irwin  re- 


cei.ed  the  thanks  of  Generals  Hancock 
and  McClellan  on  the  field,  the  latter  say¬ 
ing:  “Colonel,  I  thank  you  for  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  conduct  of  your  regiment;  no  men 
could  have  done  better.’’ 

In  a  few  days  the  regiment  with  the  bri¬ 
gade  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  and 
on  May  25  the  Chickahominy  was  reached 
and  camp  made  near  New  Bridge.  It  was 
employed  in  the  ■  building  of  bridges,  dig¬ 
ging  rifle  pits,  picket  duty,  etc.,  until  June 
\">  when  the  Chickahominy  was  crossed. 
Engagements  soon  followed  and  tlie  regi- 
ment  took  a  valiant  part  in  the  fight  °at  * 
Garnett’s  Hill  on  the  27th,  in  that  at  Gold¬ 
ing  s  Farm  on  the  28th  and  on  the  29th  at 
pajage  Station.  During  the  night  of  the 
29th  the  regiment  marched  across  White 
Oak  Swamp  and  during  the  30th  was  under 
fire.  At  Malvern  Hill  it  formed  on  the 
right  of  the  army,  hut  was  not  called  into 
action.  The  army  then  moved  to  Harri- 
son  s  sanding  and  while  there  the  regiment 
l  suffered  much  from  sickness. 

On  August  16  the  regiment  marched  to 
f  ortress  Monroe  and  on  the  23d  embarked 
on  transports  and  moved  to  Alexandria, 


encamping  near  Fairfax  Seminary.  On 
i  the  27th  it  started  with  three  days’  cooked 

I  rot!  Ann  nv.  J  _ _ _  “  -  . 


rations  ana  encamped  at  Annandale.  It 
was  now  attached  to  Franklin’s  corps  and 
proceeded  to  Centreville,  where  Pope’s  de¬ 
feated  army  was  met  in  full  retreat.  After 
remaining  in  the  woods  at  Centreville  all 
mgbt,  the  corps  moved  out  to  Fairfax  Court 
House  and  on  the  following  day  to  Fair¬ 
fax  Seminary,  where  the  regiment  again 
went  into  camp. 

On  September  5  it  started  on  the  Mary¬ 
land  campaign.  On  the  14th  it  encountered 
the  enemy  at  Crampton’s  Gap  and  after  a 
severe  engagement  defeated  him.  Then 
came  the  battle  of  Antietam  on  the  17th 
iand  18th  and  on  the  19th  the  army  moved 
forward  to  the  Potomac  and  the  weary 
troops  rested.  On  the  10th  of  October  the 
regiment  marched  to  Cunningham’s  Cross 
Roads  to  intercept  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
under  Stewart,  but  was  unsuccessful.  The 
regiment  then  marched  to  Belle  Plain  re¬ 
maining  there  until  the  battle  of  Freder¬ 
icksburg  The  Rappahannock  was  crossed 
on  tne  13th  and  the  regiment  was  in  posi¬ 
tion  m  support  of  batteries  and  under  fire 
during  the  day.  The  river  was  re-crossed 
on  the  16th  and  the  campaign  of  1862  ended. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OE  1863. 

By  special  order  of  the  war  department 
the  regiment  was  consolidated  in  four  com¬ 
panies  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  1863,  and 
Colonel  Irwin,  Major  Miles  and  others  or- 
dered  on  recruiting  service.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  T.  Hulmgs  was  left  in  command 
regiment  participated  in 
the  1  ‘Mud  March.  ’  ’  Major  General  Hooker 
having  assumed  command  of  the  army  the 
I  orty-mnth  was  placed  in  the  Third  bri¬ 
gade.  First  division  of  the  Sixth  corps,  -a 
position  it  retained  until  mustered  out. 

On  the  10th  of  April  Colonel  Irwin  returned 
and  resumed  control  of  the  regiment 
which  liad  regained  its,  original  strength. 

On  the  28th  it  broke  camp  aud  marched  to 
the  Rappahannock.  The  start  across  was 
begun  on  the  29th  ’  and  was  finally 
successful,  hut  not  until  Colonel  Ir¬ 
win  was  wounded,  Captain  Freeburn  mor¬ 
tally,  two  privates  were  killedrand  eight 
wounded.  Then  followed  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville  in  which  the  regiment  was  ac- 
tively  engaged.  Then  camo  the_  invasion 


ennsslvariTa  By  tin  enemy.  Af tile  bat- | 
xle  of  Gettysburg  the  Forty-ninth  did  val- . 
iant  duty.  Iu  the  succeeding  campaign  in 
which  Meade  advanced  to  the  Bapidan  the 
regiment  participated.  On  November  7  it| 
gallantly  employed  itself  in  the  battle  of 
Bappahannock- Station,  losing  three  killed 
and  twenty-seven  wounded.  It  was  also 
engaged  in  the  fights  at  Mine  Bun. 

By  an  order  from  the  war  department, 
dated  November  19,  supernumerary  officers 
were  mustered  out  and  non-commissioned 
ones  ordered  to  rejoin.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty  of  the  men  re-enlisted  and  recruits 
and  drafted  men  brought  up  the  regiment 
to  its  old  number.  Colonel  Irwin  had  re¬ 
signed  in  October  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hidings  was  made  colonel,  Major  John  t>. 
Miles,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  Captain 
Hickman,  major.  Then  during  the  winter 
drilling  was  actively  carried  on  ana  prep- 
arations  generally  made  for  the  spring  cam¬ 
paign. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1864. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  3,  1864,  orders 
were  given  to  march  and  the  battle  of 
Snottsylvania  Court  House  was  fought. 
The  Forty -ninth  fought  with  conspicuous 
bravery.  Colonel  Hillings.  Lieutenaut 
Colonel  Miller,  Captain  Barr,  Lieutenant 
Lytle  and  sixty-one  enlisted  men  were 
killed,  and  Captain  Stewart,  Lieutenants 
Thompson,  Irvin,  Bussell,  Dunning,  Au- 
intent  A.  T.  Hilands  and  195  enlisted  men 
were  wounded  and  missing.  Knowing 
that  the  struggle  would  he  desperate,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Miles,  at  the  moment  of 
starting,  requested  of  Adjutant  HilaniL, 
that  if  he  was  killed  his  body  should  be 
sent  to  his  friends,  or  decently  hnned 
promising  if  he  survived  and  tue  adjutant 
fell, ‘to  perform  the  same  duty  for  him.  But 
in  that  fatal  hour  it  was  doubtful  if  any  es¬ 
caped  alive.  The  dead  and  wounded  were 
left  in  the  enemy’s  hands  and  the  spot 
where  Colonels  Hnlings,  and  Miles  aie 
buried  is  unmarked  and  unknown.  4 
adjntant  with  a  detail  of  men  attempted 
two  days  later  to  secure  the  bodies  under 
flag  of  truce;  hut  the  enemy  would  not  per¬ 
mit  their  approach.  Major  Hickman  now 
assumed  command.  The  loss  from  the 
opening  of  the  compaign  on  the  4th  to  the 
14th  of  May,  was  392  killed,  wounded  and. 
missing,  leaving  the  effective  strength  hut 

U°6n  June!  it  took  part  iu  the  battle  of  Coal 
Harbor.  On  that  day  it  was  m  position, 
stormed  anil  carried  the  first  nne  of  t 


enemy’s  works  which  was  held  for  twelve 
days  in  face  of  his  second  line,  but  thir¬ 
ty  yards  distant.  The  loss  was  eight 
killed  and  twenty  wounded,  among  the  fat- 
ter  being  Captain  A.  W .  W akeiield  and  A. 

B  Hutchison.  During  July  the  regiment 
participated  in  the  campaign  against  Daily 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Ou  September 
19  it  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Winchester. 
The  loss  in  this  engagement  was  eleven 
killed  and  thirty-eight  wounded.  Ot  the 
killed  was  Lieutenant  AVallace  and  ot  tne 
wounded  Captain  Thompson  and  Lieutenant 
Downing. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1865. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1865,  the  regiment 
broke  camp  for  its  last  campaign  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  took  part  in  the 
charge  on  the  rebel’s  works  at  Peterburg.  , 
Later  at  Little  Sailor’s  Creek  it  was  in  the  , 
attack  on  the  enemy  which_ ended  m  (,000  ; 


prisoners  being  capturetl.  The  TosS  in  that 
engagement  was  seven,  including  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Hackenberg  killed  and  Captain  W om- 
backer  wounded.  ; 

The  Forty-ninth  was  here  detailed  to  es¬ 
cort  rebel  prisoners  to  Appomattox  Court 
House,  arriving  there  on  the  9th,  when  the 
army  under  Lee  surrendered.  Then  in  four  ; 
days  and  four  hours  the  regiment  marched 
100  miles  to  Danville,  N.  C.,  arriving  there 
on  the  27th  of  April.  In  the  meantime 
Johnston  had  surrendered,  and  the  army, 
its  mission  accomplished,  commenced  its 
homeward  march.  Moving  by  easy  stages,  | 
the  regiment  reached  Bichmond  on  the  19th,  ! 
of  May,  where  it  encamped  and  on  the  23d  j 
was  reviewed  by  Major  General  Halleck.  ( 
On  June  2  it  arrived  at  Hall’s  Hill,  oppo-  , 
site  Washington,  where  it  remained  until 
July  15,  when  it  was  mustered  out  of  ser¬ 
vice:  - _ _ — ! - - —  ■-* 
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A  MEDAL  OF  HONOR. 

Worn  by  a  Legion  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
Brave  Sons 


WHO  FOUGHT  FOR  THE  UNION. 

L  T  (.• 

Congress  Decided  to  Give  a  Lasting 
Recognition  of  Valor  on  the  Field. 

- - — 

How  One  Was  Won  by  Meritorious 
Service  at  the  Battle  of  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  and  is  Highly 
Prized  by  a  Distinguished 
Pennsylvanian. 


i 


Outside  the  ranks  of  the  Grand  Army  : 
veterans,  who  in  their  regular  gather¬ 
ings  find  enjoyment  in  the  discussion  of  , 
i  such  patriotic  subjects,  there  are  few 
j  who  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
I  Medal  of  Honor  Legion  .of  the  United 
j  States.  There  is  nothing,  it  is  said,  that 
!  Colonel  Quay  prizes  more  highly  than 
!  the  medal  of  honor  awarded  him  by 

;  congress  for 'specially  meritorious  serv- 

I  ices  and  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle, 

|  and  which  entitles  him  to  membership 
in  this  organization. 

The  Medal  of  Honor. 

As  in  France  and  other  countries, 
there  are  some  soldiers  here  who  havp 
been  nationally  honored.  They  ardf 
such  as  have  been  awarded  the  med>lj5 


of  honor.  This  distinction  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  services  of 
the  wearers  were  any  greater  than 


those  of  many  others  of  the  2.000,000 
enlisted  men  in  the  late  war  not  so 
honored.  Many,  a  loyal  and  brave  deed 
has  gone  unnoticed  and  unsung.  The 
award  of  the  medal  of  honor,  however, 
is  significant  of  conspicuous  and  mer¬ 
itorious  service. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war 
congress  recognized  the  necessity  of 
giving  something  distinctive  and  lasting 
to  those  men  whose  bravery  was  so  con¬ 
spicuous  as  to  merit  the  commanding 
general’s  commendation  for  a  token  of 
honor.  To  this  end  they  voted  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  to 
present  those  with  the  proper  recom¬ 
mendations,  a  bronze  medal. 

The  medal  is  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
star,  with  a  figure  emblematic  of  war 
on  one  side  and  the  recipient’s  name, 
regiment  and  the  occasion  of  the  act  of 
bravery  specially  commended,  inscribed 
|  on  the  other.  Only  442  of  these  medals 
have  so  far  been  awarded. 

Colonel  Quay  at  Fredericksburg. 

Senator  Quay  won  his  Legion  of 
Honor  medal  for  bravery  at  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg.  He  was  colonel  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  after  some 
severe  service  his  health  failed.  It  had 
never  been  robust,  and  a  surgeon  told 
hi-m  he  must  go  home  to  recuperate  or 
he  would  die. 

Finding  himself  physically  unable  to 
pursue  his  duties  Colonel  Quay  sent  in 
his  resignation.  It  was  accepted  a  day 


i  IK 


or  two  before  the  battle  of  Fredericks¬ 
burg  But  it  then  had  become  clear 
that  the  great  engagement  soon  to  be 
fought  would  be  a  bitter  one.  It  was 
believed  that  it  was  to  be  one  of  the 
critical  battles  of  the  rebellion.  Colonel 
Quay  said  that  he  could  not  go  home  at 
that  fcnc.  He  applied  for  permission 
to  lead  his  old  command,  but  as  his  re¬ 
signation  had  been  accepted,  this  request 
was  refused.  He  then  applied  to .  G  en- 
pral  Tvler,  who  commanded  the  brigade, 
for  a  position  on  his  staff.  The  general 
said  he  could  have  it  if  the  surgeon 
would  permit  it.  The  surgeon  said.  If 
Colonel  Quay  goes  into  action  he  will 
die  like  a  fool.” 

I  He  Risked  His  Life. 

Quay  answered,  when  this  remark 
was  repeated  to  him:  “I  had  rather  die 
a  fool  than  live  a  coward. 

He  was  upon  General  Tyler  s  staff  m 
that  awful  battle,  and  his  bravery  was 
remarkable.  He  risked  his  life  again 
and  again,  when  many  a  courageous  of¬ 
ficer  held  back,  and  inspired  those 
about  him  with  his  unfaltering  spirit. 
Brigadier  General  Tyler,  m  his  official 
detail  of  the  action,  said:  ‘‘Colonel  M 
IS  Quay,  late  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
1  Thirty-fourth  Pennsylvania  infantry, 
was  on  my  staff  as  a  volunteer  aide-de- 
camp,  and' to  him  i  am  greatly  indebted. 
Notwithstanding  his  enfeebled  health 
he  was  in  the  saddle  early  and  late,  ever 
prompt  and  efficient,  and  so 

during  the  engagement.”  When  Mr. 
Cleveland  became  president  General  ly- 
ler  and  the  survivors  of  Colonel  Quay  s 
old  regiment,  united  in  a  petition  that 
the  government  medal  for  unusual  bray- 
ery  be  given  to  Colonel  Quay.  He  re¬ 
ceived  it,  and  he  deserved  it.  General 
Tvler  afterwards  became  very  poor,  anu 
some  of  his  friends  wrote  to  Senator 
Quay,  asking  aid  for  the  old  veteian. 
Quay  is  a  man  who  never  forgets  his 
friends,  and  in  a  short  time  he  secured 
for  his  old  commander  a  comfortable  po¬ 
sition  in  Baltimore. 

Soldiers  for  Quay. 

Senator  Quay  was  colonel  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  repment 

Pennsylvania  volunteers  during  the  war 

of  the  rebellion,  and  made  such  a  record 
that  all  the  old  soldiers  of  the  state  will 
rally  to  his  support.— Armstrong  Re¬ 
publican. 

A  WIDOW’S  BLESSING. 

She  Deeply  Appreciated  Kindly  In  , 
terest  in  Her  Little  Boy.  , 

In  188S  there  was  a  little  page  at 
Washington,  a  very  bright  boy,  who  at¬ 
tended  upon  Senator  Quay,  says  the 
Philadelphia  News.  His  name  was 
George  H.  Mann.  When  the  senator 
\  went  to  the  Chicago,  convention^ .the  la 

taken  along  as  one  of  the  party. 

‘  He  was  exceedingly  useful,  gathering 
i  all  kinds  of  political  information,  al- 
I  ways  accurate,  cheerful  and  mpecffu L 
Senator  Quay  became  quite  attached  to 


the  "boy.  ~3n  the  memorable’piesfdential 
campaign  of  1888,  when  Senator  Quay 
directed  the  Republican  forces  from 
New  York  city,  the  boy  was  in  his  office. 
After  the  election  of  Harrison  this  little 
page  expressed  a  disire  to  go  to  Annap¬ 
olis  as  a  cadet.  Senators  do  not  have 
the  privilege  of  appointment  there,  but 
through  his  friends,  Senator  Quay  gained 
;  the  lad’s  admission. 

Six  months  of  preparatory  studies 
|  were  necessary  before  the  boy  could 
safely  present  himself  for  examination. 
In  this  interval  Senator  Quay  paid  all 
his  expenses.  When  he  was  examined 
he  passed  triumphantly,  and  is  now  a 
cadet  at  the  great  naval  school  of  the 
government.  I  feel  sure  that  the  lad 
will  serve  his  country  well.  The  boy 
has  a  mother,  and  though  she  has  never 
seen  Senator  Quay,  she  has  heard  of  ! 
every  kind  act  of  the  distinguished  j 
statesman  in  behalf  of  her  young  son, 
She  is  a  widow,  and  when  the  Anna¬ 
polis  appointment  was  secured,  wrote 
Senator  Quay  this  short  note,  in  which 
she  poured  out  her  heart's  gratitude  for 
all  that  had  been  done  for  her  boy: 
“Senator  Quay,  Sir — May  our  Heavenly 
Father  deal  as  kindly  with  you  and 
yours  as  you  have  with  my  fatherless 
boy.  Alice  E.  G.  Mann.”  ” 

THE  INVASION. 


York  Occupied  and  the  Northern 
Central  Railroad  Broken- 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Oat  at  Duncaimon. 


CAPTURE  OF  WRIGHTSVILLE. 


COIUMBIA  THREATENED. 


BURNING  OF  THE  BRIDGE  THERE. 


0^a.3E 


A  BATTLE  NEAR  HARRISBURG. 


AN  ADVANCE  UPON  THE  CITY. 


Our  Troops  Retire  to  the  Entrenchments. 


Gen#ral  lee  Reported  to  be  Marching  onj 
Havre-de-firace. 


SURRENDER  OF  MECHA.NIC8BFBG. 


A  BATTLE  EXPECTED  TO-DAY. 


The  Enemy’s  Pickets  Out  Towards  Lancaster. 


REBEL  PONTOONIE  3S  AT  BAINBRIDSE. 
HARRISBURG  TO  BE  ATTACKED  ABOVE  AND  BELOW, 
Railroads  Severed  and  Bridges  Destroyed. 


ARMING  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE.  A 


Destruction  of  Bridges. 

CSpecial  Despatch  to  The  Press.] 

Harrisburg,  June  23  — Fighting  has  been  going  || 
on  at  Wrightsville,  and  at  the  latest  our  forces  | 
were  in  retreat  across  the  Long  Bridge,  between 
Wrightsville  and  Columbia,  which  it  was  found  i 
necessary  to  burn.  A  number  of  bridges  on  the  |: 
Northern  Central  Railroad  have  been  destroyed  by  i  j 
the  rebels. 

THE  NEW  OOCUPANTS  OF  GETTYSBURG!-.  I 
Getty  sburg  was  occupied  on  Friday  by  General  H 
Gordon’s  Georgia  brigade.  The  division  of  Major  B 
General  Early,  who  commanded  recently  at  Frede¬ 
ricksburg  Heights,  is  in  and  about  Gettysburg. 
PEEPABING  AT  HARRISBURG— PENNS YL-  ? 
VANIA  RAILROAD. 


The  rebels  are  advanping  slowly  and  cautiously 
upon  this  city,  and  are  now  undoubtedly  very 
near.  An  engagement  must  occur  soon.  All  the 
white  and  colored  citizens  are  enrolling  for  im¬ 
mediate  service.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
still  intact ;  all  the  rolling  stock  has  been  sent 
east.  Generals  Couch,  Smith,  and  Knipe  are  ex¬ 
tremely  active.  Captain  Spencer  Miller’s  battery 
companyhas  been  doing  manful  service.  y. 

THE  ADVANCE  ON  HARRISBURG. 

Harrisburg,  June  28—1  o’clock  P.  M.— A  con- 
Sict  is  now  going  on  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  can¬ 
nonading  can  be  heard  here.  No  particulars  have 
yet  been  received. 

A  Kingston  despatch  dated  Saturday,  6  P.  M., 
says  the  enemy  being  on  our  flank,  our  foraes 
evacuated  the  position,  and  the  rebels  are  ad¬ 
vancing. 

At  9  o’clock  the  rebel  advance  halted. 

Another  despatoh  dated  on  the  field,  4}£  miles 
east  of  Carlisle,  2.30  P.  M.,  sayB  we  are  in  line  of '! 
battle,  our  forces  in  position  on  a  hill  supporting  J 
the  artillery.  Captain  Boyd  is  on  our  front,  with  I 
the  enemy  in  sight.  It  was  intended  to  blow  up  j 
the  earthworks  on  evacuating  Carlisle,  but  the  re-  . 
gulars  would  not  allow  it.  Several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  quartermasters’  stores  fell  into  the  | 
hands  of  the  rebels. 

About  six  hundred  rebel  cavalry  are  in  Carlisle. 

A  Mechanicsburg  despatch  dated  10  P.  M.,  Satur-  : 
day,  says  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  rebels  being 
there  before  Sunday  morning. 

THE  REBELS  WITHIN  FOUR  MILES  OF  1 
OUR  Tjf ORKS — T HE  TROOPS  IN  POSITION  l 

AWAITING  THE  ASSAULT— A  BATTLE  IM-  'i 
PENDING-SKIRMISHING  IN  PROGRESS.  '! 
Harrisburg,  June  28 — P.  M. — The  capital  of  the  1  j 
State  is  in  danger.  The  enemy  is  within  four  miles 
ofourwork^and  advancing."  The  cannonading  has 


„ ."distinctly  heard  for  two  or  three  hours.  Ou 
troops  are  all  In  position  awaiting  the  attack.  The 
authorities  feel  confident  of  their  ability  to  repulse 
the  assailants.  A  battle  will  probably  take  place 
before  night. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is,  so  far,  safe. 

LEE  MOVING  ON  HAVRE-DE-OR ACE- 
HOOKER  TO  ENGAGE  HIM. 
Harrisburg,  June  27,  10  P.  M. — [Special  to  the 
New  York  Herald.]— Our  pickets  at  Sterritt’s  Gap 
were  driven  in,  and  a  number  captured. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Northern  Central  railway 
has  been  destroyed  at  York  Haven.  There  have 
been  no  trains  to-day  to  Baltimore. 

It  is  rumored  thatthe  rebels  are  moving  onHavre- 
de-Grace,  and  also  that  General  Hooker  has  opened 
the  ball. 

All  the  citizens  of  Harrisburg  are  armed,  and  will 
cross  the  river  to-morrow. 

In  a  skirmish  at  Walnut  Bottom  this  morning, 
eleven  men  were  wounded. 

The  rebel  cavalry  scouts  are  seven  miles  this  side 
of  Carlisle,  and  a  battle  is  expected  here  on  Sunday. 
STUART’S  EVACUATION  OF  McCONNELLS- 
BURG. 

McConnellsburg,  .Tune27. — The  rebels  evacuated 
this  place  at  9  o’clock  yesterday  morning.  On  Thurs 
day  evening  their  pickets  were  driven  in  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  First  New  York  Cavalry,  under 
Major  Adams,  causing  quite  an  alarm  among  them,  ' 
and  the  cause  of  theli  retreat  is  supposed  to  be  the 
fear  of  a  flank  movement  on  the  part  of  Milroy,  an 
operation  for  which  the  country  offers  great  facili¬ 
ties. 

The  rebels  were  about  five  thousand  strong,  under 
the  command  of  General  Stuart.  They  retreated  in 
the  direction  of  Chambersburg,  and  will  to-day  rein¬ 
force  their  forces  that  are  menacing  Harrisburg. 

A  destructive  raid  was  made  through  the  lower 
part  of  this  county  yesterday  by  a  body  of  Imboden’s 
men.  They  paid  no  respect  to  any  kind  of  property 
whatever,  and  what  they  could  not  carry  away  they 
[  destroyed. 

These  bands  of  plunderers  are  more  to  be  feared 
along  the  borders  than  the  regular  rebel  army. 
CARLISLE  OCCUPIED. 
Harrisburg,  June  27,  1  P.  M.-Carlisle  was  oc¬ 
cupied,  about  10  o’clook  this  morning,  by  the  rebels. 

At  12  o’clock  M.  they  were  three  miles  this  side, 
and  still  advancing. 

Our  cavalry  force  is  gradually  retiring. 

The  enemy  have  a  line  of  pickets  extending  from 
Carlisle  to  Gettysburg. 

They  are  moving  in  this  direction,  in  three  co¬ 
lumns. 

The  authorities  were  in  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion  with  Hanover  Junction  at  noon,  but  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  enemy’s  column  is  hourly  looked  for. 

What  remained  of  the  Government  archives  are 
now  being  packed  up  for  shipment. 

The  Sut  quehanna  is  rapidly  rising,  and  all  the  fords 
will  be  destroyed. 

General  Smith,  commanding  the  troops  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  considers  his  position  im¬ 
pregnable. 

There  is  not  as  much  excitement  here  now  as  there 
was  when  the  rebels  first  entered  Hagerstown. 

The  greatest  fear  is  that  the  railroad  and  other 
bridges  across  the  river  will  be  destroyed. 

YORK  CAPTURED— SKIRMISH  AT  STER¬ 
RITT’S  GAP. 

Harrisburg,  June  27,  ll/o’clock  P.  M. — The  re¬ 
bels  occupied  York  at  5  o’cjpck  this  evening. 

No  resistance  was  made  ly  our  troops. 

The  regiments  of  Colonis  Thomas  and  Frick  are 
known  to  be  safe. 

York  is  ten  miles  from  Columbia. 

At  3  o’clock,  this  afterJoon,  a  skirmish  took  place 
at  Sterritt’s  Gap,  elevenmiles  from  where  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  crones  the  Susquehanna  river. 


Sterritt’s 
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We  hatTTo'uF  men  Kfl. - 

Gap  is  eighteen  miles  from  Harrisburg. 

The  people  from  all  parts  of  the  State  are  prompt¬ 
ly  responding  to  the  Governor’s  proclamation  of' 
yesterday. 

The  excitement  in  this  city  is  most  intense.  The  j 
streets  are  crowded  with  citizens  and  strangers,  who  g 
are  turning  out  by  thousands  to  defend  the  city. 

The  greatest  harmony  and  good  feeling  prevails, 
each  one  endeavoring  to  do  all  he  can  to  assist  in 
redeeming  the  State  and  the  country.  Adjutant 
General  RusBell  issued  an  order  this  afternoon  that  , 
arms  should  be  given  to  all  citizens  on  application 
to  the  arsenal. 

When  it  became  known,  the  result  was  that  at 
least  three  thousand  persons  made  application,  most 
of  whom,  on  leaving,  carried  away  a  gun. 

Most  of  the  men  who  had  arms  were  formed  into 
companies  and  marched  across  the  river. 

THE  REBELS  REACH  DUNCANNON. 
Harrisburg,  June  27— Midnight.— Information 
has  been  received  here  that  the  rebel  force  which 
was  at  Sterritt’s  Gap  at  3  o’clock  this  afternoon 
has  arrived  in  front  of  Duncannon,  the  junction  of 
the  Juniata  and  Susquehanna  river.  In  that  event 
the  Pennsylvania  Central  Eailroad  will  be  cut. 
EXPECTED  ATTACK  ON  WRIGHTS' V ILLE 
1  AND  COLUMBIA. 

Baltimore,  June  27,  UK  P.  M.  The  city  is  wild 
with  rumors  to-night.  It  is  surmised  that  the  rebels 
will  send  a  force  over  from  York  to  capture  Wnghts- 
ville  and  Columbia.  The  object  will  no  doubt  be  to 
destroy  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  at  that  point, 
and  burn  the  long  bridge  over  the  Susquehanna. 

THE  BRIDGE  AT  COLUMBIA  FIRED. 

8  o’clock  P.  M.— The  bridge  at  Columbia  was 
fired  as  soon  as  our  troopB  had  all  safely  crossed, 
and  it  is  now  in  flames. 

THE  OCCUPATION  OF  GETTYSBURG. 
Hanover  Junction,  June  27,  9  A.  M.— The  tele¬ 
graph  operator  iB  still  at  Hanover.  Col.  Jennings  I 
regiment  left  Harrisburg  on  Thursday  for  Gettys¬ 
burg  The  engine  ran  over  a  cow  seven  miles  from 
Gettysburg,  and  the  locomotive  and  several  cars 
were  injured,  but  no  one  was  hurt  On  Friday  | 
morning  the  regiment  went  to  Gettysburg.  T^e  Pm- 
ladelphia  City  Troop  and  another  cavalry  company 
preceded  them.  ■ 

The  cavalry  were  three  miles  beyond  Marsh  creek, 
d  the  enemy  were  then  in  the  mountains,  at  Cash- 
town.  eight  miles  west,  but  they  advanced  and  on 

troops,  alter  “d  some  skirmish- 

Yoik,  and  are  reported  to  have  naa  so 

“ST,3*&.  *”»r"ou'  “v‘k7"" 

Gettysburg  as  the  rebels  entered  a8Be'ssor 

The  operator,  postmaste  ,  thirteen 

£  «4*-- 

freight  cars,  some  wi  •  the°end  Gf  the  town. 

afterwards  destroyed 

^t^embers  of  the  City  Troop  and  ,  be  same 
number  of  our  infantry  are  reported  to  hav 

captured.  encamped  on  Wolf 

I  On  Friday  night  the  reue  Their 

Farm,  half  a.mile  on  is  ejght  th0UBand  strong, 
force  was  represei >  d  t  wa8  in  command. 

•KSFilKS?-.'  —> •  —  j 

_ cm  that  one  scout  v/as  shot. 


f  -  okk,  Juce^-i  P.  M  —  Nothing  has  been  heard 
yet  of  Jenning’s  regiment.  The  attack  on  them 
S  commenced  about  three  yesterday  by  a  large  cavalry 
|  force,  and  continued  to  the  Ifvat  advices.  The  loss  is 
I  not  knowD,  but  it  is  reported  that  a  number  were 
j  taken  prisoners. 

^  THE  REBELS  OCCUPY  WRIGHTS  VI LLE— 
OUR  TROOPS  RETIRE  TO  THE  EASTERN 
BANK  OF  THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 

1  TlH;A5£EIP)mR°.  June  28.— The  rebels  now  occupy 
I  V.  rightsville,  on  the  Susquehanna,  immediately 
opposite  Columbia.  Our  troops  have  retired  to  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river.  The  bridge  across  the 
river  at  this  point  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
will  probably  be  destroyed. 

THE  EXCITEMENT  AT  HARRISBURG. 
Harrisburg,  Tune  28. — The  city  to-day  has  been 
jj.  comparatively  quiet  considering  the  near  approach 
,  of  the  enemy.  The  banks  of  the  river  have  been  i 
lined  with  men,  women,  and  children  hourly  expect- 
''  ing  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 

The  trains  departing  from  here  to-day  have  been 
crowded  with  persons  fleeing  from  the  city. 

York  has  been  occupied,  and  a  portion  of  the 
>  bridges  on  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  this  side 
of  that  place  have  been  burned. 

-  VALUABLE  STOKES  ABANDONED  AT  CAR¬ 
LISLE. 

c  When  our  troops  fell  back  from  Carlisle  they  left 
m  the  barracks  equipments  for  one  company  of  ca¬ 
valry,  one  regiment  of  [infantry,  and  20,000  rations, 
which  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
There  sa  report  that  the  barracks  have  been  burned 
but  thiB  needs  confirmation. 

THE  SURRENDER  OF  YORK. 

The  report  of  the  capture  of  York  last  night  was 
rather  premature.  In  the  afternoon,  the  chief  bur¬ 
gess  of  the  city,  in  company  with  some  prominent 
citizens,  fearing  the  rebels  were  coming,  started  out 
to  meet  them  to  surrender  the  city.  They  had  to 
go  seven  miles  before  they  met  the  advnee.  rln  the 
meantime,  the  operator,  believing  that  the  chief 
burgess  had  been  captured,  telegraphed  that  the 
rebels  were  coming  into  the  town,  and  then  left. 

A  FIGHT  AT  WRIGHTSVILLE—  BURNING 
OF  THE  BRIDGE. 

A  fight  took  place  at  WrightsviUe  late  this  after¬ 
noon,  opposite  Columbia. 

The  troopB  which  were  guarding  the  Northern 
Central  Railroad  retreated  to  the  Columbia  bridge 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  all  crossed  the 
river  except  Col.  Frick’s  regiment,  who  remained 
at  Wrightsville  to  guard  the  bridge.  The  rebels 
attacked  him  in  heavy  force,  and,  in  order  to  save 
his  men,  he  was  forced  to  cross  to  Columbia.  This 
magnificent  bridge  was  then  burned  to  prevent  the 
rebels  from  rea  ching  this  side  of  the  river 
A  REBEL  PONTOON  TRAIN. 

The  Governor  has  information  that  the  rebels  are 
at  Bainbridge,  twelve  miles  above  Columbia,  with 
a  pontoon  train  sufficiently  large  to  construct  a 
bridge. 

The  rebels  that  drove  our  men  from  Sterritt’sGap 
yesterday,  and  then  moved  towards  Duncannon, 
have  returned  to  the  Gap.  No  demonstration  has 
been  made  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  that  di¬ 
rection  to-day,  so  far  as  known. 

THE  TROOPS  IN  HARRISBURG. 

Major  Wyncoop  has  been  appointed  by  General 
Couch  chief  of  cavalry  in  this  department,  Captain 
Brisbin  having  been  ordered  to  his  regiment. 

Troops  under  the  new  call  are  rapidly  arriving. 

Two  companies  of  colored  troops,  composed  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  city,  were  armed  to-day  and  sent  across 
the  river. 

Col.  Jennings’  regiment,  which  had  the  skirmish 
at  Gettysburg,  arrived  here  to-day.  He  lost  about 
300  men  in  prisoners  and  stragglers.  The  officers 
were  sent  to  Richmond,  and  the  men  paroled.  Some 
of  the  men  have  arrived  here. 


HARRISBURG  TO  BE  ATTACKED  ABOVE 
AND  BELOW. 

The  enemy’s  cavalry  was  abreast  of  Shiremans- 
town  by  noon. 

The  rebels  are  said  to  be  on  several  roads,  and  ] 
threaten  to  attack  Harrisburg  above  and  below. 

The  rebel  General  Johnston’s  division  entered  j 
Chambersburg  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Friday  moved  ' 
towards  Shippensburg.  His  forces  numbered  eight 
to  ten  thousand. 

LANCASTER. 

The  Herald's  Lancaster  despatch  says  that  the  ' 
rebelo  Wc  possession  of  York,  and  have  throrn 
out  pickets  towards  Lancaster. 

There  will  be  a  battle  at  Harrisburg  to-morrow. 
thio^h^3  tlain’  *roru  Harrisburg,  is  passing 

Placards  are  posted,  calling  on  the  people  to  rally 
for  defence. 

A  mass  meeting  was  held,  and  six  companies  orga¬ 
nized  on  the  spot. 

The  rebels  are  supposed  to  be  advancing. 

““J.  Btorel£eepers  are  forwarding  their  goods  to 
Philadelphia,  and  some  of  the  citizens  are  leaving. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  is 
passing  East  for  security.  One  of  the  daily  papers 
has  suspended  until  the  crisis  is  over,  all  the  em¬ 
ployees  having  entered  the  ranks. 

Four  hundred  cavalry  attempted  to  ford  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  but  were  baffled  by  the  current. 

The  enemy  has  burned  all  the  bridges  on  the 
Northern  Central,  between  Harrisburg  and  York. 

The  rebel  column  moving  towards  Columbia  is  re- 
ported  at  five  thousand. 

The  enemy  have  shelled  the  village  of  Wrights-  I 
ville,  opposite  Columbia. 

June  Gray  Reserves,  of 

x  nilaclelphia,  have  been  sworn  in. 

SURRENDER  OF  MEOHANICSBURG. 

June  ^-—[Special to  theNewY'ork 
Herald.]— At  nine  o’clock  this  morning,  the  rebels 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Mechanicsburg,  which 
was  complied  with,  and  our  cavalry  retreated  in 
good  order.  The  enemy  pulled  down  the  United 
states  flag  and  raised  the  rebel  colors.  The  town 
was  very  quiet,  most  of  the  people  having  left.  The 
enemy  captured  several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
property  contracted  for  by  the  Government,  salt, 
flour,  &c.,  at  Kingston. 

THE  EATEST. 

An  Attack  Expected  To-Day. 

Harrisburg,  June  28— Midnight.—1 The  artillery 
firiDg  heard  to-day  was  a  skirmish  between  the  ene-  - 
my  s  advance  and  our  outposts.  No  damage  is  I 
known  to  have  been  done  on  either  side.  It  oc¬ 
curred  about  five  miles  out.  Our  troops  then  fell  j 
back,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  rebel  advance  } 
is  four  miles  from  here.  The  authorities  expect  an  I 
attack  to  morrow. 

The  Governor  has  received  notice  of  25,000  men 
who  have  enrolled  under  the  last  call. 

Further  from  Harrisburg. 
Harrisburg,  June  28. — [Special  to  New  York 
Herald.]  General  Cameron  has  information  that 
the  rebels,  twenty  thousand  strong,  are  at  Carlisle 
with  forty-eight  pieces  of  artillery. 

Lancaster,  J une  2$. — Great  excitement  here. 

The  tap  of  the  drum  mugies  with  the  chime  of  bells. 

Refugees  from  Harrisburg  are  flocking  here,  and 
horses  are  coming  in  droves. 

Two  spies  came  over  the  river  at  Marietta.  They 
tried  to  escape,  but  one  vas  killed  and  the  other 
captured. 

Our  forces  guard  the  river  torn  Marietta  to  Colum¬ 
bia. 

Bounties  of  $20  are  offered  at  Columbia  and  other 
places  to  encourage  volunteeiing. 


■— TO—---.--  A  ,  .  /A  ,.,  ..,^a_-  :  - — — 

A  gentleman,  who  left  1  ork  this  morning  says 
that  Longstreet’s  pickets  were  within  a  mile. 
Everything  of  value,  that  could  be,  had  been  re* 

Two  rebel  companies  of  cavalry  attacked  four 
companies  of  the  20th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  last 
night,  below  York,  and  were  driven  off  badly 
whipped. 

There  has  been  no  fighting  at  Harrisburg  yet. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  Northern  Central  and 
Hanover  Branch  Roads  have  all  passed  down. 

A  Bkirmish  occurred  at  Wrightsville  to-day.  Col.  j 

Fricks’  command  fought  the  enemy  in  rifle-pits  a 
gallantly,  till  surrounded  and  overpowered.  Over 
one  hundred  were  captured,  and  the  rest  retreated 
over  the  bridge  which  was  then  fired. 

Harrisburg,  June  28— [Special  to  the  New  York 

Times.] _ Our  troops  slowly  retired,  and  are  now  in 

and  around  the  fortifications  of  Harrisburg. 

The  enemy  is  advancing  slowly,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  will  soon  commence  an  attack. 

General  Smith  has  made  the  proper  disposition  of 
i  his  troops.  Throughout  the  day,  men  have  been 
coming  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  in  response  to  the 
Governor’s  proclamation.  Among  the  number  are 
a  areat  many  contrabands.  They  have  all  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  guns  and  ammunition, land  sent  across 
the  river. 

Capt.  Brisbane,  chief  of  cavalry,  who  was  on  a  re- 
connoieBance  across  the  river  this  afternoon,  reports 
the  rebel  scouts  within  three  miles  of  our  pickets. 
EATER. 

The  enemy  fired  several  shots  from  a  position 
weBt  of  Oyster  Point  this  morning 
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The  Battle  of  Gettysburg! 


A  GRAND  V8CTORY! 


The  Greatest  Conflict  of  the  War! 


TERRIBLE  CARNAGE— ATTEMPT 
TO  TURN  OUR  FLANK— TOE  EN¬ 
EMY  REPULSED— GEN’L  LONG- 
STREET  KILLED— GEN.SICKLES 
BADLY  WOUNDED  —  LARGE 
NUMBERS  OF  PRISONERS. 

BATTLEFIELD,  NEAR  GETTYSBURG,  1 

Friday  Morning,  July  3.  ) 

The  enemy  opened  a  heavy  attack  by 
artillery  on  our  left  and  centre.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  a  heavy  advance  of 
their  columns  on  our  left,  and  by  five 
o’clock  both  sides  were  briskly  engaged. 

There  followed  then  one  of  the  most 
desperate  and  sanguinary  engagements 
of  the  war.  The  tactics  of  the  enemy 


were  soon  appare 


nt — a  massing  of  their 


main  strength 


on  our  left  flank,  which 
covered  the  FTedcriek  road,  with  the  da¬ 
te  nmuati^n  to  crush  it.  So  intent  were 
the  enemy  on  this  purpose,  that  every 
other  part  of  the  line  was  left  alone.  The 
contest  lasted  with  intense  fury  until  dark 
-fifteen  minutes  past  eight— wheu  it  re- 
|  suited  glorious  to  the  National  arms— 
the  overwhelming  horde  of  the  enemy 
having  been  sUccesfully  repulsed  at  eve- 
I  ry  point,  and  our  veterans  slept  last  night 
|  on  the  battlefield,  most  of  which  was  in^ 
1  our  possession 


hellgbting  was  of  the  most  desperato 
description' on  both  sides.  The  energy 
'of  the  Rebels  was  that  of  perfect  frenzy 
and  despair.  They  hurried  column  after 
column  upon  our  lines,  sometimes  driv¬ 
ing  us,  and  often  being  driven.  Our 
gallant  men  fought  as  ihoy  never  fought 
before.  Their  valor  was  unparalleled. 

We  had  against  this  great  onslaught 
of  the  enemy  three  corps — the  Second, 
Third  and  Fifth.  The  Third  aod  Fifth 
joined  hands  and  fought  until  they  were 
almost  melted  away.  The  Second  ably 
supported  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
held  its  own  position.  One  division  of 
the  First  was  also  engaged. 

Artillery  was  used  on  both  sides  with 
great  effect,  but  particularly  on  our  side. 
Every  battery  in  the  immense  reserve 
was  called  into  action,  and  every  battery 
in  the  army  was  more  or  less  engaged, 
for  duriDg  a  portion  of  the  battle  the  ar¬ 
tillery  fighting  raged  along  the  whole 

line.  . 

The  fighting  was  so  furious  that  neith¬ 
er  party  took  many  prisoners.  We  cap¬ 
tured  about  six  hundred  in  one  or  two 
charges.  The  prisoners  report  Longstreet 
killed.  The  Rebel  Gen.  Barksdale  was 
found  on  the  battle  field  very  badly 
wounded  in  several  places.  He  implored 
our  stretcher-bearers  for  water  and  a  sur¬ 
geon. 

The  losses,  considering  the  duration  of 
the  conduct,  %re  more  than  usually  hea¬ 
vy  on  both  sides.  Many  «f  our  most 
gallant  officers  have  fallen.  Gen.  Sickles’ 
rjrrht  leg  was  shot  off  below  the  knee. 
Amputation  has  been  performed,  and  he 
is  doing  well.  General  S.  K.  Zook  and 
Gen.  Stephen  Weed  are  killed.  General 
Warren,  Chief  Engineer,  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  neck;  does  Dot  leave  the 
field.  Generals  Ward  and  Barnes  were 
each  hit  by  spent  bullets  or  pieces  of 
shell,  but  not  seriously  hurt.  In  fact, 
hardly  a  general  officer  who  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  scratch  of  some  kind.  Col.Edw. 
E.  Cross,  5th  New  Hampshire,  very  se¬ 
verely  wounded — the  tenth  or  eleventh 
time  he  has  been  hit. 

Col.  Revere,  20th  Massachusetts, badly 
wounded. 

Col.  Ward,  15th  Massachusetts,  woun- 

'ded  in  both  legs.  . 

Brig.  Gen.  Gruharn,  commanding  brig¬ 
ade  in  3rd  corps, wounded;  not  dangerous. 

Col.  Thomas,  59th  New  York,  breast, 
severely. 

The  ColomJi  of  the  20th  Indiana  and 
the  124th  New  York  were  both  killed. 
Col.  Willard,  125th  New  York,  was 


antly  rallying  bis  com- 


Vincent,  83rd  Pennsylvania, oom- 


Bmanding  brigade  Fifth  Corps,  wounded  | 

■  severely  iu  thigh. 

Colonels  Prescott  and  Stevenson,  32d 

■  Massachusetts,  were  both  wounded. 

Colonel  Sewell,  5th  New  Jersey,  is 
E  severely  wounded. 

Major  Laurie,  62 d  Retina.,  killed. 

Major  Baird  has  lost  a  foot. 

Lieut.  Brown,  Battery  B,  R.  I.  artil-  i  * 
lery,  wounded;  Lt.  Ool.  Houston,  82d  N.  \  y 
Y.,  wounded;  Major  Lee,  3d  Maine,  arm 


M 
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off;  Li  Lawgill  and  Lt.  Patton,  20th 
Mass.,  both  wounded;  Lt.  Mallon,  42nd 
N.  Y.,  wounded  severely  ;  Coi.  Baxter,  i 
7‘2d  Penn.,  wounded;  Capt.  Whitehouse, 
16;h  Maine,  killed;  Capt.  Sell,  83d  Pa., 
lost  a  leg;  Lt.  Hazhtt,  Battery  D,  5th 
Regular  artillery,  reported  killed;  Lieut, 
Watson,  Battery  I,  5th  artillery,  woun¬ 
ded;  Capt.  Duffy,  09th  Pcnna,,  killed  ; 
Maj  or  Randolph,  Chief  of  Artillery  Third 
Corps,  wounded  shoulder;  Capt.  Ransom,  i 
3d  Regular  artillery,  wounded;  Lt.  Aiken  j 
1st  regular  artillery,  seriously  wounded;  | 
Capt.  Freed ly,  12th  infantry,  severely- 
wounded. 

This  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ca¬ 
sualties  among  the  officers.  Late  in  the  J 
evening  Gen.  Meade  called  a  council  of  j 
his  corps  commanders,  and  it  was  resolv¬ 
ed  to  continue  the  fight  so  long  as  there 
was  any  left  to  fight. 

Baltimore,  July  3rd,  4  P.  M. — In 
Wednesday’s  fight  we  were  repulsed, 
simply  because  we  were  overpowered  and 
outflanked.  We  fell  back  to  the  rear  of 
Gettysburg,  and  held  that  position.  The 
action  was  not  general,  and  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  by  Gen.  Meade.  It  was 
brought  on  by  Gen,  Reynolds,  under  the  | 
impression  that  his  force  exceeded  that 
of  the  enemy. 

There  was  no  fighting  yesterday  until 
4.30  P.  M.  A  bloody  engagement  was 
than  fought,  lasting  until  dark,  resulting 
in  a  substantial  success  to  our  forces,  the 
enemy  being  repulsed  with  great  loss. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  taken 
-»p  to  this  morning  was  about  1500;  850 
r4i  Wednesday,  and  600  on  Thursday. 
This  is  reliable. 


-  j-  !  .JV 


[Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Times.] 
Battlefield,  near  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  j 
via’Baltimore,  July  3, 1863.  j 
Despatches  regarding  the  desperate 
engagement  yesterday,  have  hardly  con¬ 
veyed  a  true  idea  of  its  magnitude  and| 
character.  We  have  now  had  two  days 
fighting— nearly  the  whole  of  Wednesday  I . 
was  thus  employed  by  the  First  and  Eie-B 
venth  corps,  with  varying  success — they 
finally  being  obliged  to  fall  back  before 
greatly  superior  numbers. 

This  morning  there  were  strong  pre¬ 
monitions  of  early  engagement  with  the 
enemy  in  force,  but  as  the  day  wore  away 
and  no  positive  exhibition  was  made  by 
the  enemy  we  began  to  think  that  per-! 
haps  there  would  be  no  immediate  battle. 
After  all,  we  were  hardly  in  a  condition 
to  give  battle,  as  all  our  dispositions  had 
not  been  made.  Gen.  Meade  not  having 
i  arrived  on  the  ground.until  2  o’clock  in 
the  morning. 

The  position  of  our  forces,  after  the 
fight  of  Wednesday,  was  to  the  eastward 
and  southward  of  Gettysburg,  covering 
the  Baltimore  pike,  the  Taneytown  and 
Emmittsburg  roads,  and  still  being  near¬ 
ly  parallel  with  the  latter.  Our  right 
extended  along  a  range  of  hills  a  short  J 
distance  north  of  the  city.  Our  centre 
was  immediately  opposite  the  town,  and 
just  on  the  edge  of  it,  our  skirmishers 
holding  a  small  portion  of  it.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  the  ground  on  the  right  and 
centre  was  excellent  for  defensive  purpo¬ 
ses.  On  our  extreme  left  the  ground 
sloped  off  until  the  position  was  no  high¬ 
er  than  the  enemies. 


The  ground  in  front  of  our  line  was 


jluo  giyuuu  jh  , 

level,  open  country,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  an  orchard  or  a  very  small  it 
tract  of  timber— generally  oak— -with  the  j;- 
underbrush  cut  away. 

During  the  day  a  portion  of  the  troops 
threw  up  temporary  breastworks  and  | 
abattis.  Gen.  Meade’s  headquarters  were  j 
at  an  old  house  on  the  Taneytown  road,  §• 
immediately  in  rear  of  the  centre.—  f 

Our  line  was  not  regular  in  shape.  In-  ! 

-  -  „ 


The  enemy  made  the  attack  yesterday. 


was  terrific,  and  they  threw  their  j 
i£y  were  finally  1 

'ii ter.  At  day-1 


e 

rce  into  it,  but  the 


repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  At  day 
light  this  morning  the  battle  was  renew- 1 
ed,  and  the  cannonading  being  rapid  and 
heavy.  It  was  the  dr  termination  of  our| 
generals  to  fight  to  the  bitter  cad.  | 


**“'*'“  I 

deed,  the  centre  preluded  out  toward  the  | 

enemy,  so  as  to  form  almost  the  two 

sides  of  a  triangle.  In  too  apex  of  this 

triangle  Gen.  Meade  had  his  faeaquar-  g 

ters.  Before  sundown  it  proved  to  be : 

the  hottest  place  on  the  battle-field,  so ; 

far  as  careless  shelling  was-conocrned. 

•  ••  •  •  '  •  ’  1 


General  Howard  occupied  with  his 
corps  a  beautiful  cemetery  on  a  hill  to  the 
south  of  Gettysburg.  Gannon  thundered, 
horses  pranced, and  men  carelessly  tramp¬ 
led  over  the  remains  of  the  dead.  From 
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this  liiil  a  beautiful  view  could  Bo  oB^ 
taiued  of  the  whole  valley,  and  also  of  a 


goodly  portion  of  the  enemy’s  line  of 
battle. 

Our  forces  had  all  been  concentrated 
Tuesday  night,  save  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Corps.  Tho  former  arrired  during  the 
morning,  and  the  latter  soon  after  noon. 
They  were  all  massed  immediately  be¬ 
hind  our  centre. 

Whether  or  no  it  was  General  Meade’s 
intention  to  attack  I  cannot  say,  but  he 
was  hardly  ready  for  it  before  the  after¬ 
noon  of  yesderday. 

The  day  had  become  almost  dull.-— 
Skirmishing  was  now  and  then  brisk, 
and  the  sharpshooters  in  the  steeples  and 
belfrys  of  tho  churches  persistenly  blazed 
away  at  officers  and  artillery  horses.-— 

It  was  by  a  sharp  shooter  in  a  barn,  just 
opposite  Wadsworth’s  division,  yester¬ 
day,  that  Captain  Stevens,  of  the  5th 
Maine  battery,  got  hit.  A  bullet  passed 
through  both  legs  bolow  the  knee,  in¬ 
flicting  a  severe  but  not  dangerous 
wound. 

At  half  past  three  General  Meade  had 
received  sufficient  assurances  to  justify 
him  in  the  belief  that  the  Rebels  were 
concentrating  their  forces  on  our  left  j 
flank,  which  all  felt  to  be  secure  under 
the  protection  of  the  invincible  Third 
Corps.  Our  lines  was  immediately  ; 
strengthened  on  that  flank,  General 
Syke’s  corps  being  sent  to  its  support,  f 
and  several  batteries  from  the  reserve  be-  j 
ing  brought  out  and  placed  into  position. 

At  about  half-fast  four  P.  M.  the  ene¬ 
my  sent  his  first  compliments  by  a  salvo  , 
of  artillery,  his  first  shell  falling  uncom¬ 
fortably  Dear  Geo.  Meade’s  headuarters.  r 
From  this  hour  forth  to  half  past  eight 
o’clock  occurred  by  all  odds,  the  most 
sanguinary  and  bloody  engagemoment 
yet  chronicled  in  the  annals  of  the  war,  S 
considering  its  short  puration. 

The  artillery  attack  which  was  made 
by  the  enemy  chiefly  on  the  left  and  cen¬ 
tre,  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  advance 
of  his  infantry.  The  Third  Corps  re¬ 
ceived  the  attack  with  great  coolness  in 
that  directiou.  This  necessitated  supp¬ 
ort  which  was  quickly  given  by  the  Fifth 
Corps,  the  division  of  General  Barnes  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  tho  right  and  that  of  General 
Ayers  (regulars)  to  the  left,  with  Gener- 
Crawford  iu  reserve. 

The  battle  now  became  perfectly  fear¬ 
ful.  The  armies  engaged  each  other  at 
very  short  rauge,  and  for  three  long 
hours  the  roar  of  musketry  was  inces- 
I  have  heard  more  noises,  louder 


crashes  in  othefbattles,  duFI  never  saw 
or  heard  of  such  desperate,  tenacious 
fighting  as  took  place  on  this  flank. —  . 
The  enemy  would  often  bring  up  suddenly 
a  heavy  column  of  men  and  force  our 
line  back,  only  to  be  in  turn  forced  back  ; 
by  our  own  line  of  glittering  steel. 

Our  gallant  columns  covered  themselves 
with  glory  over  and  over  again.  They 
fought  a  superior  force  in  numbers;  the 
dispositions  of  the  enemy  were  very  rap-  ,4 
id,  for  look  where  you  would  on  that 
field,  a  body  of  Rebels  would  be  advanc- 
ing.  Our  dispositions  were  equal  rapid, 
and  the  enemy  found  more  than  their  eq-  i- 
ual  io  such  gallant  veterans  as  Sickles,  ... 
and  Birney  and  Humphrey’s.  At  half  ’ 
past  six  General  Sickles,  was  struck  ini 
the  right  leg  by  a  piece  of  shell  and 
borne  from  the  field.  The  injury  was  so 
great  that  amputation  became  necessary, 
and  it  was  performed  successfully,  the 
limb  being  taken  off  below  the  knee. 

The  struggle  grew  hotter  and  hotter, 
and  many  of  our  regiments,  small  enough 
before,  melted  away  in  into  almost  noth-  j 
iDg.  The  Second  Corps  was  called  on 
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for  and,  thoughts  own  position  was 

strongly  threatened,  yet  the  First  divis¬ 
ion,  formerly  General.  Hancock’s  flung 
themselves  into  the  fight  with  despera¬ 
tion  and  after  a  long,  and  obstinate  con¬ 
flict  the  enemy  slowly  and  sullenly  gave 
way.  In  this  last  charge  the  brigade  of 
(general  Caldwell- Secoud  Corps,  and 
that  of  Colonel  Sweitzer,  from  the  Fifth 
Corps,  won  great  honors. 

The  charges  made  by  our  men  deserve 
mention,  but  want  of  time  forbids. — The 
Rebels  made  frequent  attempts  to  capture 
our  artillery,  and  at  one  time  had  Wat¬ 
son’s  battery  in  their  possession,  but  it 
was  retaken  in  a  furious  charge  by  Bir-  ’ 
j  ney’s  division. 

The  battle  lasted  till  fully  half-past 
8  o’clock,  when  the  enemy  fell  back  to 
\  his  old  position,  and  left  our  veterans  the 
ensanguined  victors  of  that  field.  Our 
pickets  were  thrown  oat,  and  our  lines 
j  covered  the  most  of  the  field  including 
great  numuers  of  the  enemy’s  dead  and 
i  wounded.  I  visited  some  portions  of 
the  line  by  moonlight,  and  can  bear  per¬ 
sonal  witness  to  the  terrible  ferocity  of  the 
battle. 

In  front  of  some  of  our  brigades,  who  I 
had  good  protection  from  stonewalls  or  )> 
fences,  the  Rebel  dead  lay  piled  in  lines 
like  withrows  of  hay*  In  front  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Webb’s  (the  Philadelphia)  brigade 
they  lay  so  thick  as  to  literally  cover  the 
ground.  Not  far  f-om  here  was  found 


tho  body  of  poor  Barksdale,  that,  once 
haughty  and,  violent  Rebel,  who  craved, 
as  a  dying  boon,  a  cup  of  water  and  a 
stretcher  from  an  ambulance  bov.  tie 
is  literacy  cut  to  pieces  with  wounds 

and  must  die.  . 

A  great  and  magnificent  feature  _  ot 
this  fight  is  the  splendid  and  extensive s 
use  of  artillery.  Though  our  line  ^ 
battle  was  only  a  mile  and  a  halt  long, 
yet  almost  every  battery  belonging  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  Was  more  or  less 
engaged.  Every  one  ]  of  the  Reserve 
batteries  was  brought  into  action,  the 
positions  for  use  being  numerous.^ 

The  enemy  also  used  artillery  largely, 
bat  net  to  near  so  great  an  extent  as  we 
did.  I  believe  we  lost  no  artillery,  un¬ 
less  it  was  two  or  three  disabled  pieces, 
thought  it  was  very  wonderful  we  d 

not,  considering  how  the  enemy  s  forces 

were  piled  on  to  then),  borne  of  their 
skirmishers  were  Hteraly  blown  away 
from  the  muzzles  of  our  guns. 

Our  losses  at  this  hoar  can  not  be  com¬ 
muted  For  the  two  days’  fighting  they 
must  reach  ten  thousand.  We  mourn 
the  loss  of  many  valuable  officers,  but 
they  have  been  amply  revenged  in 
the  hecatombs  of  Rebel  dead  who  lie 
piled  along  our  lines. _ _ _ 

Friday's  Great  Battle . 

H  ancock.  whips  lokgstkbbt^ 

a*  DECTS  I.  VE  VICTO  RY  •-KNEM\ 

I  FINALLY  REPULSED  ““TERRI¬ 
BLE  LOSS  OF  THE  ENEMY— THE 
REBELS  FLYING— GEN.  MEADE 

advances,  &e. 

Headquarters  Army  oiTthe  Poto¬ 
mac,  July  3d.— Tho  decisive  battle  has 
been  fought  to-day  and  the  enemy  have 

been  repulsed  with  terrible  loss.  . 

At  daylight  Lee’s  right  wing  batteries 
opened  upon  our  left,  and  shortly  alter  | 
those  of  his  centre  followed.  After  half 
an  hour’s  cannonading,  doing  but  little  j 
damage  to  us,  the  fire  slackened  and  only 
occasional  shots  were  exchanged,  ^ 

Shortly  afterward  the  enemy  s  left, 
jomposed  entirely  of  infantry  and  sharp¬ 
shooters,  made  an  attack  on  our  rignt 
wing.  So  suddenly  and  impetuously  was 
it  accompanied,  that  our  skirmishers  and 
front  line  were  driven  back  from  their 
entrenchments,  but  by  aid  of  the  batte¬ 
ries  in  the  rear  and  the  indomitable  bra¬ 
very  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  we  regained 
the  first  position,  capturing  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  ef  prisoners. 

Several  hours  of  ocuioous  shance  to*- 
lowed  this  repulse.  At  I  o’clock  Cue 
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enemy  fredAwculfaots,  apparently  as  sig¬ 
nals  for  the  grandest  artillery  fight  ever 
witnessed  on  this  continent.  Before  a 
moment  had  elapsed  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  eighty  guns  opened  upon  us. 

Our  batteries  returned  the  compliment 
with  interest.  The  air  seemed  literally 
thick  with  iron,  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  it  seemed  impossible  that  man  or 
beast  could  live  through  R-  Strange  to 
say  the  enemy’s  accuracy  of  range,  as 
exhibited  on  the  previous  days,  was  wan¬ 
ting  on  this  occasion.  Most  of  their 
shells  exploded  far  in  the  roar  of  our 
front,  and  generally  missing  our  batteries. 

Under  cover  of  this  /cm  d  infer,  Lee 
advanced  his  columns  of  infantry  from 
their  covers,  and  made  several  desperate 
attempts  to  carry  our  lines  by  assault, 
but  each  sucsessive  attempt  was  repulsed 
with  terrible  havoc  to  their  ranks. 

After  an  hoar’s  incessant  cannonading 
the  fire  grew  less  intense  for  a  short  time 
with  equal  spirit.  During  this  period 
some  ot  our  batteries,  whose  ammunition 
had  been  exhausted,  ceased  to  fire,  and 
.  on  the  approach  of  the  reserve  batteries, 
withdrew  to  the  rear. 

1  'fhe  enemy  only  seeing  the  batteries 
withdrawn,  and  mistaking  tnis  ior  a  re¬ 
treat,  made  a  rapid  infantry  charge  up 
the  hill  and  obtained  a  position  in  our 
line,  cutting  to  pieces  and  almost  annihi¬ 
lating  the  small  infantry  supports,  but 
before  they  had  time  to  rejoice  at  their 
imaginary  success  the  fresh  batteries 
poured  in  a  deadly  fire  of  canister  and 
case  shot.  The  infantry  reserves  joined 
on  the  other  flank  of 'the  gap,  charged 
them  mid  added  greatly  to  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  They  were  completely  surprised, 
and  hundreds  threw;  down  their  arms  and 
asked  for  quarter.1  Nearly  the  entire 
brigade  of  Gen.  Die!  Garnett  surrender- 
■  ed^and  Garnett,  hijhself  wounded,  bare¬ 
ly  made  his  escape. ! 

’  About  4.30  P.  M.  the  artillery  of  the 
enemy  slackened,  and  had  entirely  ceas¬ 
ed  at  five,  the  last  shots  which  they  fired 
being  far  beyond  their  original  position, 
and  the  infantry  columns  had  withdrawn 
to  their  covers. 

We  took  upwards  jf  three  thousand 
prisoners.  The  eneriy  captured  but  few 
if  any  of  our  men. 

The  Rebel  prisoners  report  that  Gen. 
A.  P.  Hill  was  killed  outright  upon  the 
field,  and  Jhat  their  officers  suffered  far 
"greater  casualties  than  in  any  previous 

engagement. 

So  terrific  was  the  enemy’s  fire  that 
the  small  house  where  General  Meade 
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and  Staff  were  quartered  was  perforate 
by  several  shots.  Many  of  the  staff  hor¬ 
ses  were  killed  around  the  house.  Gen. 
Butterfield  was  struck  in  the  breast,  and  ,r 
it  is  feared  internally  injured,  by  a  piece 
of  shell  which  exploded  in  the  building. 

Lt.  Col.  Joseph  Dickinson,  of  the  Staff 
had  his  left  arm  perforated  by  a  flying 
fragment  of  shell,  and  it  seemed  a  mira¬ 
cle  that  no  greater  damage  was  done  to 
life  or  limb. 

Several  of  our  General  Officers  were 
wounded  in  the  engagement.  Gen.  Han¬ 
cock  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  Generals 
Nibbon, Warren  and  Hunt  were  wounded. 

In  consequence  of  the  excitement  and 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  locations, 
tho  names  of  many  prominent  officers, 
reported  as  killed  or  wounded,  cannot  be 
ascertained  to-night. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to 
our  batteries,  who  for  hours  stood  to  their 
guns  under  a  broiling  sun,  and  surroun-  ' 
ded  by  the  missiles  of  death,  retiring  on¬ 
ly  to  give  their  positions  to  others  when 
their  caissons  and  limbers  were  exhaust¬ 
ed  of  ammunition.  The  infantry  engag¬ 
ed  also  nobly  did  their  duty,  and  the 
enemy  to-day  at  their  hands  have  receiv¬ 
ed  the  greatest  disaster  ever  admwister- 
ed  by  the  Union  forces. 

All  officers  award  the  highest  honors 
to  General  Meade  for  the  able  generalship 
he  has  displayed  since  he  assumed  com¬ 
mand,  and  particularly  for  the  coolness, 
decision  and  energy  of  this  memorable 
3rd  of  July.  Last  night,  believing  it  to 
.  be  his  duty  to  the  cause,  to  learn  how  far 
I  he  should  be  supported  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  conflict,  he  summoned  his  corps  and 
division  commanders  for  consultation. 

;  The  messenger  who  brought  this  letter 
says  that  we  advaoced  and  occupied  Get¬ 
tysburg  during  Friday  sight,  without  op¬ 
position.  Firing  was  heard  early  on  Sat¬ 
urday  morniug,  towards  Gettysburg,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  our  forces,  pursuing  Lee. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THURSDAY. 

[Special  Despatch  to  the  New  York  Times.] 

Battle  Field,  Near  G-ettysisdrg,  Pa., 

Via  Baltimore,  Friday,  July  3. 
My  brief  despatches  regarding  the  desperate  en¬ 
gagement  of  yesterday  have  hardly  conveyed  a  tiue 
idea  of  its  magnitude  and  character.  We  have  now- 
had  two  days’  fighting.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Wed¬ 
nesday  was  thus  employed  by  the  1st  and  11th  corps, 
with  varying  success,  they  finally  being  obliged  to 
fail  back  before  greatly  superior  numbers 
This  morning  there  were  strong  premonitions  of 
an  early  engagement  with  the  enemy  in  force,  but 
as- the  day  wore  away  and  no  positive  exhibition 
was  made  by  the  enemy,  we  began- to  think  that  per¬ 
haps  there  would  be  no  immediate  battle  after  all. 
We  were  hardly  in  a  condition  to  give  battle,  as  all 
our  dispositions  had  not  been  made.  G-en  Meade 
not  having  arrived  on  the  ground  until  2  o’clock  iu 
the  morning. 

The  position  of  our  forces  after  the  fight  of  Wed¬ 
nesday  was  to  the  eastward  and  southward  of  Get¬ 
tysburg,  covering  the  Baltimore  pike,  the  Taney- 


fowifand  Em metis  bu  rg  roads,'  and  still  being  nearly 
parallel  with  the  latter.  The  formation  of  the  ground 
on  the  right  and  centre  was  excellent  for  defensive 
pur-foses.  On  our  extreme  left  the  ground  sloped 
off  until  the  position  was  no  higher  than  the  ene¬ 
my’s.  The  ground  in  front  of  our  line  was  a  level, 
open  country,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  an 
orchard  or  a  very  small  tract  of  timber,  generally 
oak,  wish  the  underbrush  cut  away.  During  the 
day 'a  portion  of  the  troops  threw  up  temporary 
breastworks  and  an  ahattis.  General  Meade’s  head¬ 
quarters  were  at  an  old  house  on  the  Taneytown  > 
road,  immediately  in  rear  of  the  centre. 

Our  line  was  not  regular  in  shape.  Indeed,  the 
centre  protruded  out  toward  the  enemy  so  far  a3  to 
form  almost  the  two  sides  ot  a  triangle.  Before 
sundown  General  Meade’s  headquarters  proved  to  . 
be  the  hottest  place  on  the  battle-field,  so  far  a3 
careless  shelling  was  concerned. 

General  Howard  occupied,  with  las  corps,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  cemetery  on  a  hill  to  the  south  of  Gettysburg. 

Cannons  thundered,  horses  pranced,  and  men  care¬ 
lessly  trampled  over  the  remains  of  the  dead.  From 
this  hill  a  beautiful  view  could  be  obtained  of  the 
I  valley,  and  also  of  a  goodly  portion  of  the  enemy’s 
line  of  battle.  ...  , 

Our  forces  had  all  been  concentrated  on  Tuesday 
night,  save  the  5th  and  6th  Corps.  The  former  arrived 
during  the  morning,  and  the  latter  soon  after  noon. 

They  were  all  massed  immediately  behind  our  centre. 

Whether  or  no  it  was  General  Meade’s  intention 
to  attack,  I  cannot  say,  but  he  was  hardly  ready  for 
it  before  the  afternoon  of  yesterday.  The  day  had  be¬ 
come  almost  dull.  Skirmishing  was  now  and  _ 
then  brisk,  and  the  sharpshooters  in  the  steeples  H 
and  belfry*  of  the  churches  persistently  blazed  away  |f, 
at  officers  and  artillery  horses.  It  was  by  a  sharp- 
Bhooterina  bam  just  opposite  Wadsworth’s  Divi-  t- 
sion,  yesterday,  that  Captain  Stevens,  of  the  5th  £ 

Maine  Battery,  got  hit.  A  bullet  passed  through  j 
both  legs  below  the  knee,  inflicting  a  severe,  but  not ; 
dangerous  wound.  1 

At  3%  o’clock,  General  Meade  had  received  sum- . 
cient  assurances  to  justify  him  in  the  belief  that  the 
rebels  were  concentrating  their  forceB  on  our  left  ], 
flank,  which  ail  felt  to  be  secure  under  the  protec- 1 
tion  of  the  invincible  3d  Corps.  Our  line  was* 
immediately  strengthened  on  that  flank,  General  j 
Sickles’  corps  being  sent  to  its  support,  and  several  ■ 
batteries  from  the  reserve  being  brought  out  and  \ 
placed  in  position.  ,  . 

At  about  43a  o’clock  P.  M.  the  enemy  sent  ms  first : 
compliments  by  a  salvo  of  artillery,  his  first  shells  j 
falling  uncomfortably  near  General  Meade’s  head¬ 
quarters.  From  this  hour  forth,  to  8)£  o’clock,  oc- 
curred  by  all  odds  the- most  sanguinary  engagement  ; 
vet  chronicled  in  the  annals  of  the  war,  considering 
its  short  duration.  The  artillery  attack  which  was 
made  by  the  enemy  on  the  left  ana  centre,  was  ra¬ 
pidly  followed  by  the  advance  of  his  infantry.  The  4. 

3d  Corps  received  ihe  attack  with  great  coolness.  ■ 

The  rebela  at  once  made  for  our  flank,  and  kept  mov- 
ing  heavy  columns  in  that  direction.  This  necessi¬ 
tated  support,  which  was  quickly  given  by  the  5th  , 

Corps,  the  division  of  Gen.  Barnes  being  sent  to  the  ? 
right,  and  that  of  Gen.  Ayres,  regulars,  to  the  left, 
with  Gen.  Crawford  in  reserve. 

The  battle  now  became  perfectly  feartul.  inep 
ftTEnies  engaged  each  other  at  very  short  range,  and  j 
for  three  long  hours  the  roar  of  musketry  was  inces¬ 
sant.  I  have  heard  more  noise,  louder  crashes,  in 
other  battles,  but  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  such  des¬ 
perate,  tenacious  fighting  as  took  place  onthis  flank.  , 

The  enemy  would  often  bring  up  suddenly  a  heavy  i 
column  of  men,  and  force  our  line  back,  only  to  be  l 
in  turn  forced  back  by  our  own  line  of  glittering  f 
steel.  Our  gallant  columns  covered  themselves  with 
glory  over  and  over  again.  They  fought  a  superior  i 
force  in  numbers.  The  dispositions  of  the  enemy  I 
were  very  rapid,  for  look  where  you  would  on  that 
field  a  body  of  rebels  would  be  advancing.  Our  dis-  f 
positions  were  equally  rapid,  and  the  enemy  found  i 
more  than  their  equal  in  such  gallant  veterans  as 
Sickles,  and  Birney,  and  Humphreys.  At  half-past  j 
six  Gen.  Sickles  was  struck  in  the  right  leg  by  a  piece  1 
of  shell,  »nd  was  borne  from  the  field.  The  injury  was; 
so  great  that  amputation  became  necessary,  and  its 
was  performed  successfully — the  limb  being  taken  off? 

The  stiuegle  grew  hotter  and  hotter.  The  2d  Corps! 
was  called  on  for  aid,  and  though  its  own  position  , 
was  strongly  threatened,  yet  the  lat  Division,  for- 
merlv  General  Hancock’s,  flung  themselves  into  the 
fieht’with  desperation,  and  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
conflict  the  enemy  slowly  and  sullenly  gave  way. 

In  this  last  charge  the  biigade  of  General  Caldwell, 

2d  Corp3,  and  that  of  Colonel  Switzer,  from  the  oth  3 
Corps,  won  great  honors.  The  charges  made  by  .4™ 
men  deserve  mention,  but  want  ot  time  iorbids.  Th, 
ebele  made  frequent  attempts  to  capture  our  artii-j 
- -  ■» 


^  ltry,  and  at.  one  time  nau  W  atson’s  Battery  itt' 

•'  possession.  but  it  was  retaken  in  a  furious  charge  by 
t1  Bimey’s  Division. 

The  battle  lasted  till  fully  Sit  o'clock,  when  the 
enemy  fell  back  to  hispoaitioD,  and  lett  our  veterans 
the  ensanguined  victora  of  that  field.  Our  pickets 
are  thrown  out,  and  our  lines  cover  most  of  the 
field,  including  a  great  number  of  the  enemy’s 
killed  and  wounded. 

I  visited  some  portions  of  the  line  by  moonlight, 
and  can  bear  personal  witness  to  the  terrible  ferocity 
of  the  battle.  In  front  of  some  of  our  brigades,  who 
had  good  protection  from  stone  walls  or  fences,  the 
rebel  dead  lay  piled  in  lines  like  winrows  of  hay. 

In  front  of  General  Webb’s,  the  Philadelphia  bri¬ 
gade,  they  lay  so  thick  as  to  literally  cover  the 
ground.  Not  far  from  here  was  found  the  body  of 
General  Barksdale,  that  once  haughty  and  violent 
rebel,  who  craved,  as  a  dying  boon,  a  cup  of  water 
and  a  stretcher  from  an  ambulance  boy.  He  is 
•  literally  cut  to  pieces- with  wounds  and  must  die. 

A  great  and  magnificent  feature  of  this  fight  was 
$  the  splendid  use  of  artillery.  Though  cmr  line  of 
i  battle  was  only  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  yet  almost 
J,  every  battery  belonging  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  more  or  less  Engaged.  Every  one  of  the  reserve 
batteries  was  brought  into  action,  the  positions  for 
use  being  numerous.  The  enemy  also  used  artil¬ 
lery  largely,  but  not  to  near  so  great  an  extent  as 
iiiw  we  did.  From  this  they  suffered  immensely,  and 
specially  on  the  left,  where  canister  was  largely 
used.  I  believe  we  lost  no  artilley,  unless  it  was 
t  two  or  three  disabled  pieces,  though  it  was  very 
,  wonderful  we  did  not,  considering  how  the  enemy's 
m  forces  were  piled  on  to  them.  Some  of  their  skir- 
"t  mishers  were  literally  blown  away  from  the  muzzles 
of  our  guns.  , 

Our  losses  at  this  hour  cannot  be  computed,  butg' 
for  two  days’  fighting  they  are  very  heavy.  We 
mourn  the  loss  of  many  valuable  officers,  but  they 
have  been  amply  avenged  jn  the  hecatombs  of  rebel 
dead,  who  lie  piled  along  the  lines. 

Between  10  o’clock  and  midnight  a  consultation 
was  called  by  General  Meade  of  all  the  corps  com¬ 
manders,  and  after  deliberation  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  maintain  our  present,  position  at  ail 
hazards,  and  fight  aBlong  as  there  was  a  man  left. 

The  death  of  Lieutenant  General  Longstreet  is  re- 
1  ported  by  prisoners  taken  from  his  corps.  I  know! 
of  no  other  authority  for  it. 

The  enemy  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  city  o 
Gettysburg  yesterday,  and  occupy  it  now  only  with1 
skirmishers.  Our  skirmishers  advanced  into  it  a. 
short  distance  last  night,  and  now  hold  considerably 
more  than  they  did. 

There  is  much  doubt  whether  the  enemy  will  re¬ 
new  the  attack  at  daylight,  but  the  expression  on  all 
hands  is,  “  We  are  ready.” 

Captain  Dahlgren,  volunteer  aid  to  Gen.  Pleaaan- 
loR,  a  daring  scout  into...Hftgerstownljyg#ter- 

C ay,  with  twenty  picked  men,  and  captured  more 
prisoners  than  he  had  men  in  his  party.  He  also 
captured  a  despatch- bearer  from  Jeff  Davis  to  Lee, 
with  despatches  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  whic-h  cannot  to-day  be  properly  disclosed. 
They  have  an  important  bearing  on  “coming 
events.” 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

General  Reynolds,  it  seems  more  and  more  clear, 
fought  rashly  on  Wednesday,  and  very  probably 
against  the  wishes  of  the  commander  of  the  army; 
yet  this  battle,  which  lost  us  many  men,  gave  us 
full  information  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy’s 
main  body,  and  committed  the  enemy  to  the  posi- 
'  tion  north  of  Gettysburg,  or  perhaps  led  him  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  had  a  greater  force  in  his  front  than 
we  then  had,  and  so  made  him  fear  to  make  any 
such  considerable  movement  as  would  be  necessary 
to  take  up  a  new  position  in  presence  of  this  army. 

At  Gettysburg  all  the  good  roads  in  this  part  of  the 
country  converge.  All  the  other  roads,  except 
those  that  meet  here,  are  mere  byways  for  the  use 
of  the  neighborhood,  narrow,  and  soon  cut  up,  and 
thus  rendered  unfit  for  the  movement  of  an  army. 
Northward, from  Gettysburg  run  roads  to  Harris¬ 
burg,  and  southward  from  it  run  three  good  roads,  ! 
the  principal  and  best  of  which  is  the  Baltimore  {$ 
turnpike. 

For  any  movement  towards  its  own  border,  there¬ 
to!  e,  the  possession  of  these  roads  which  run  to  the 
south  was  necessary  to  the  Southern  army,  and 
these  roads,  once  in  our  possession,  the  position  of 
the  rebel  army  becomes  critical ;  for  should  Lee  at¬ 
tempt  to  retire  by  any  other  roads  than  these 
we  should  have  a  shorter  line  to  any  point  on  his 
route,  and  could,  consequently,  hit  him  wherever  ha 
might  choose  ;  while.if  he  should  fight  us  without 
these  roads  and  win,  he  would  win  but  little  more 
than  a  way  to  get  out,  and,  if  decisively  beaten,  his 
defeat  would  be  very  disastrous, 


vjen.  Meade,  therefore,  Began  from  tht  first  .. . 
mass  his  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  would  enable 
him  to  hold  these  roads  to  the  best  advantage.  r. 
South  of  the  town  the  country  is  generally  hilly;( 
but  there  are  three  hills  that  deserve  especial  men-t 
tion,  as  they  form  the  points  on  which  our  line  is! 
drawn:  Cemetery  Hill,  in  the  southern  eoge  of  the! 
town ;  a  nameless  hill  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Cem-i 
etery  Hill;  and  Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  directly  south  ofr. 
Cemetary  Hill  and  two  miles  distant  from  it.  Be- is 
tween  Cemetery  Hill  and  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  the  coun- 
trv  ig  open  and  level,  and  our  men  in  that  position  . 
faced  directly  west  from  Cemetery  Hill  to  the  name-  . 
less  one;  we  faced  to  the  north,  and  between  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  you  looked  to  the  southeast.  - 
Our  position  was  there  a  somewhat  irregular  trian¬ 
gle,  and  its  peculiarity  was  that,  practically,  it  had  i 
no  flanks,  for  in  case  of  necessity  the  line  could  have  I 
sweet  around  so  that  the  extreme  right  and  lelt 
would  meet  on  the  turnpike.  Our  line  from  Ceme- 1 
terv  Hill  to  the  right  was  on  a  rocky  ridge,  very 
thickly  wooded;  and  here,  during  the  early  part  of  , 
the  day*  soise  defences  were  constructed  under  the  L 
direction  of  Generals  Williams  and  Geary,  of  the 
1 12th  Corps,  which  was  posted  at  this  place.  ^kough  ( 
many  of  those  who  helped  to  construct  these  defen« 
cea  thought  that  they  would,  like  countless  others, 

;  amount  to  very  little  when  the  fight  came,  they 
proved  eventually  to  be  ol  the  utmost  vamp-  ... 

P  General  Steinwehr  occupied  Cemetery  Hill,  which 
commads  the  town,  while  the  fight  raged  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  at  the  ilose  of  that  day’s  baftle  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  1st  and  11th  Corps  were  posted  there  a 
little  down  the  hue  to  the  right  and  left,  and  there 
they  remained  on  Thursday  at  the  commencement , 
of  the  second  battle.  On  the  open  country  to  our 
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left  lay  the  2d  and  3d  Corps,  and  the  6th  was  so 
massed  as  to  fill  up  the  third  line.  The  6th  was  put  I 
near  to  the  6th  when  it  came  up.  ,  .  . 

On  Cemetery  Hill  we  had  several  batteries,  and, 

indeed,  every  point  that  could  possibly  command  a  | 
fire  was  crowned  with  a  battery ;  for,  in  addition  to  i 
the  guns  regularly  attached  to  the  corps,  we  ha(J  upl 
the  reserve  artillery.  Throughout  the  WKieexteuti 
of  the  fields,  enclosed  within  our  lines,  ambulances  S 
and  ammunition  trains  were  packed  everywhere 
.  and  it  proved  that  they  were  all  under  fire, 

I  field  of  fire  of  the  rebel  guns  opposite  ourngat  met 
that  of  the  rebel  guns  opposite  our  left  m  this  en¬ 
closed  space,  and  shells  exploded  every  where,  am1, 
round  shot  hurled  through  the  air  m  every  direc-  | 

^  Alter  what  had  taken  place  on  Wednesday,  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  force  that  had  come  up, 
there  was  good  reason  to  believe,  and  all  in  ®amP 
did  believef  that  the  day  would  be  ushered  in  with  j 
the  noise  of  battle.  Day  broke  in  quiet,  however, 
and  breakfast  was  taken  at  ease.  Now  and  then 
there  were  little  disputes  between  the  enemy  s  pick- 
etsandourl in  the  streets  of  the  town,  for  we  held 
part  and  they  part,  and  sometimes  Hgunmo  m  o. 
our  batteries  would  send  an  experimental  shell  to 
wardB  the  enemy’s  lines.  The  enemy  through  al 

this  kept  marvellously  shy  with  his  ..“hthidicated 
did  cot  fire  a  shot,  which  it  was  thought  indicated 
that  heavy  ammunition  was  scarce  in  the  rebG 

^During  all  the  early  part  of  the  day  very  little  was 
known  in  respect  to  the  enemy’s  moveme.nt8,butit 
I  was  thought  to  be  clearly  made  ■ 

massing  his  forces  on  our  extreme  right.  In  view  | 
of  this,  additional  preparations  were  made  to  meet 
whatever  might  come  in  that  direction.  Bat  tnere 

were  some  who  thought  from  the  fi  '^-“J^fwere'm’ade 
meats  of  the  enemy  towards  our  right  were  made 
only  for  a  show,  and  to  distract  attention  from  more 
important  points ;  for  such  was  the  nature  of  the 
country  that,  had  the  enemy  really-wished  to  mass 
his  forces  there,  he  could  have  done  it  without 

^All  day.’more  or  less  picket  firing  had  taken  place 
on  our  left,  and  it  became  pretty  sharp  hetwoen  two 
and  three  P.  M.  Some  movements  were  in  Pr°°re®a  | 
behind  this  fire,  and  ta  develope  these  General 
Sickles  was  ordered  to  advance  with  the  wnoU.  3d 
Corps.  This  advance  brought  on  the  general  en- 
gagement.  Under  cover  of  a  tire  from  the  e  aht  | 
brass  pieces  in  battery  on  the  open  field,  the  corps 
went  forwaid  in  line  of  battle,  corps  and  division 
Tnd  brigade  colors  all  in  the  air,  and  the  men  in  ex¬ 
cellent  spirits.  Then  thefnemy’s  artillery,  so  long 
sUent,  began  on  our  left  at  the  piece®  in  the  field. 
In  turn,  our  pieces  on  Cemetery  Hill  opened  pn 
those  of  the  enemy  in  the  field ;  oth®r(^’a^f”®s 
the  enemv  nearer  our  centre  opened  on  those  on 
Cemetery’Hiil,  and  so  it  went  around  until  our  guns 
ol  the  northern  face  of  the  hilt  engaged  the  enemy’s 
Batferies  two  miles  across  th^oun^  on  pur  right. 
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The  whole  valley  in  which.  Gettysburg  lies  was  one 
immense  network,  with  the  trace  of  shells  from  bat¬ 
tery  to  battery. 

Such  a  concentration  of  fire  on  our  position 
naturally  necessitated  some  movement  of  Ambu¬ 
lances  and  ammunition  wagons,  and  in  ten  minutes 
after  this  extensive  duel  began,  the  Baltimore  turn- 
pjke  was  lined  with  vehicles  in  motion  towards 
safer  places.  All  sorts  of  shaky  fellows  also  im- 
proved  this  opportunity  to  effect  a  slight  skedaddle, 
and  soon  the  column  of  men  in  motion  towards  the 
rear  became  more  considerable  than  the  column  of 
vehicles.  When  men  once  begin  to  go,  each  ad¬ 
ditional  shell  that  explodes  in  the  air  above  them 
makes  them  want  to  go  faster,  and  owing  to  this 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  human  animal,  a  Btam- 
pede  dowD  the  Baltimore  road  was  imminent,  when 
a  line  of  roeffwas  established,  and  every  fellow  dis¬ 
posed  to  retire  was  forced  to  the  front. 

By  this  shelling  the  Cemetery  Hill  was  cleaned. 
Afi  day  it  had  been  occupied  by  lines  of  men,  and 
there  groups  of  officers  gathered  together,  inspected 
the  position  and  canvassed  the  possibilities.  Many 
men  sat  upon  the  graves,  leaned  against  the  tomb¬ 
stones  and  recounted  their  various  mischances. 
Crderiles  came  and  went  incessantly,  for  ther» 

„  Generals  Howard  and  Steinwehr  had  their  head¬ 
quarters.  Altogether  the  city  of  the  dead  was  a 
very  lively  place  ;  hut  very  soon  after  the  artillery 
hrc  became  warm,  it  was  deserted  by  all  but  the 
generals,  whose  headquarters  were  there,  and  the 
men  necessary  to  hold  the  place. 

Meantime  the  musketry  fire  on  o'Ur  left  seemed  to 
become  every  moment  more  and  more  fierce.  Al- 
ready  the  3d  CorpB  had  once  been  driven  in  disorder 
f re  in  ground  it  had  won,  but,  rallied  by  General 
sickles  in  person,  it  ~had  again  gone  forward,  and 
now  held  its  place  with  desperate  tenacity  against  a 
very  heavy  force,  for  this  advance  on  our  left  had 
developed  that  the  enemy’s  force  were  in  reality 
massed  here  ;  and  when  the  3d  Corps  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  it  only  precipitated  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  eremy  which  might  otherwise  come  when  we 
were  rot  bo  well  prepared  to  receive  it. 

Herd  pressed  on  its  whole  line,  the  3d  Corps  called 
for  support,  and,  at  5  P.  M„  the  Sth  Corps  was 
marched  from  its  position  on  the  Baltimore  turn- 
pike  by  a  httle  cross  road  right  across  to  the  little 
hill  juBt  north  of  Sugar  Coaf  Hill,  aDd  went  into 
action  on  the  left  of  the  3d  Corps.  This  advance 
developed  still  further  the  intention  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  to  get  around  our  left  flank,  and  so  to  get 
at  the  Emmettsburg  road,  and,  perhaps,  at  out  am- 
muni’ion  waeons  near  it.  As  the  division  of  regu¬ 
lars  and  Griffin’s  division  of  the  5th  Corns  went  for- 
ward,  ana  hefore  the  tire  had  opened  on'their  front 
some  fire  swept  from  I  heir  left  down  their  line,  and 
the  right  brigade  of  the  division  of  regulars  was 

dmw  sndthlnStht0fiaCe  thaf  Way'  N°  sooner  hatl  it 
done  so  than  the  fire  in  front  opened,  which  then 

came  in  the  rear  of  the  right  brigade,  and  threw  it 
into  some  contusion  ;  but  it  was  rallied,  and  went 
on  again,  and  the  lice  of  the  two  divisions  drove  the 
enemy  before  it  until  it  had  taken  the  position  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  by  one  of  the  enemy’s  batteries’^ 
Heiea  fire  was  concentrated  on  these  two  divi- 
sions  from  batteries  Hirther  to  the  rear,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  enemy  we  a  reported  on  their  left  At 
once  the  line  was  ordered  to  retire,  and  went  back 
y  the  crest  ol  the  hill.  This  hill  was  not 
particulaiJy  precipitous,  but  on  the  front  it  was  very 
rough  and  rocky,  and  the  crest  wa3  covered  with  a 
growth  of  scrub  oaks. 

.,I‘WS;  half  au  hour  before  sunset,  and  now  came 
the  final  great  attempt  with  which  therebels  usually  I 
endeavor  to  close  up  great  engagements— the  at¬ 
tempt  which  certainly  has  in  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
stances  been  crowned  with  success.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  itfmet  a  different  fate.  Two  divisions,  which 
proved  to  be  Anderson’s  and  McLaw’s,  of  Lon»’- 
Btreet’s  Corps,  were  formed  for  this  great  attempt, 
and  came  forward  in  their  usual  magnificent  style, 
they  had  difficult  ground  to  come  over,  but  on  they 
came,  over  rocks  and  through  the  low  wood,  until 
within  a  fair  distance,  when  they  made  a  rush  with 
all  possible  yells  roared  out  in  one.  They  did  not 
keep  their  line  very  even,  but  they  were  scarcely 
lees  impetuous  as  a  mass  than  they  would  have  been 
in  line.  They  killed  men  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
over  the  crest,  and  men  were  even  driven  well  down 
on  the  other  side,  but  these  rallied  on  those  that 
nelu  their  places,  and  bullets  were  poured  into  the 
re  eel  mass  by  volleys.  Chocked,  broken,  beaten 
back  by  this  one  Titanic  effort  of  the  5th  Corps,  the 
attacking  column  was  scattered  down  the  hill,  and 
the  battle  was  over  on  the  left,  with  the  enemv 
completely  beaten.  3 

In  twenty  minutes  after  the  heavy  fight  was  over 
on  our  left,  the  last  vestige  of  daylight  was  gone, 
_anajr  e  moon  was  gg  much  enveloped  in  clouds  that 
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it  was  scarcely  posBio 
impenetrable  darkness  the  fire  of  pickets  began 
across  on  our  right,  and  in  a  little  while  swelled  into 
a  heavy,  continuous  fire.  This  wa3  at  the  post 
where  the  12fh  Corps  had  been  placed  "arly  in  the 
day,  but,  when  the  battle  became  doubtful  on  our 
left,  all  of  the  12th  Corps  hut  one  brigade  had  been 
sent  over  there.  The  brigade  thus  left  was  the  3d, 
of  General  Geary’s  division,  made  up  of  five  blew 
ikTei ' 
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Yorkfegiments— the  60th,  78th,  102d,  137th,  and  149th 
— and  was  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  George 
S.  Greene.  Though  the  force  was  so  light,  the  com¬ 
mand  was  in  worthy  hands,  and  thus  our  brigade 
was  enabled  to  hold  a  line  which  had  previously 
been  occupied  by  a  corps.  General  Wadsworth  sent 
down  a  few  men  from  the  1st  Corps,  and  Colonel 
David  Ireland,  of  the  137th  New  York,  gathered  to¬ 
gether  seme  loose  men  on  the  road,  and  compelled 
them  to  take  their  places  behind  the  field-works 
against  General  Greene’s  position. 

The  enemy  advanced  in  two  lines  Cur  men  held 
their  places  well,  and  repulsed  at  this  point  four 
charges,  when  the  enemy  gave  up  all  further  efforts. 
Though  I  recount  General  Greene’s  victory  thus 
briefly,  the  fire  on  his  front  was  continuous  for  thirty 
minutes. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

Battle-field  South  of  Gettysburg, 
July  2— Midnight. 

For  seven  hours,  without  cessation,  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  has  been  tried  by  the  fire.  It  has  suf- 
feied  terribly,  but  has  beaten  the  enemy  in  the  hard¬ 
est  fight  it  has  yet  seen. 

General  Meade,  once  fully  aware  of  the  enemy's 
whereabouts,  determined  to  take  his  own  time,  and 
mass  his  forces  properly,  before  fighting  the  great 
battle,  and  in  that  view  did  not  assume  an  offensive 
attitude,  but  merely  occupied  a  position  and  watched 
the  enemy.  Meanwhile  corps  by  corps  of  our  forces 
came  up,  until  by  noon  to-day  we  had  on  the  field 
the  whole  force  with  which  we  fought  this  battle. 

But  the  enemy  had  other  ideas  as  to  the  time 
when  the  battle  should  take  place,  and  this  after¬ 
noon  some  extensive  movements  toward  our  left 
were  discovered,  and  Gen.  Sickles  was  ordered  to 
advance  his  whole  corps,  which  was  engaged  from 
three  to  five  P.  M.,  and  behaved  admirably.  Though 
driven  back  once,  it  was  rallied  by  the  General  in 
person,  giving  and  receiving  a  heavy  fire. 

Soon  after  five  o’clock  the  5th  Corns  went  into 
aciion  on  the  left  of  the  3d  Corps.  At  that  time,  as 
for  three  hours  previously,  the  cannonading  was 
very  heavy.  Besides  the  gunB  in  batteries  regularly 
attached  todifferent  corps,  we  had  on  the  field  many 
catteries  of  the  reserve  artillery,  posted  on  eminences 
at  different  points  in  the  fieldi  and  these,  with  our 
guns  on  Cemetery  Hill,  thundered  tremendously. 
Rebel  batteries  were  also  at  work  in  every  direction, 
and  as  our  lines  formed  nearly  a  circle,  shells  from 
the  rebel  batteries  on  both  our  flanks  exploded  near 
the  centre  of  our  position  continually,  and  made  it  a 
hot  place. 

But,  as  usual,  the  fighting  at  close  qaurters  and 
the  musketry  fire  were  infinitely  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive,  and  this  continued  along  our  left  for  fourhours. 
About  seven  P.  M,  one  of  those  magnificent  charges 
of  infantry,  so  much  favored  in  the  rebel  tactics,  was 
made  by  the  divisions  of  McLsivs  and  Anderson. 
This  advance  was  made  by  about  fifteen  thousand 
men,  foitned  in  column  of  divisions,  and  was  directed 
against  our  extreme  left.  Both  columns,  after  they 
had  almost  grasped  the  victory,  were  repulsed  by  the 
5th  Corps. 

After  this  terrible  fight  on  our  left,  and  while  all 
were  glad  enough  that  the  day  was  over,  a  sharp 
musketry  fire  suddenly  broke  out  on  our  right,  at  a 
point  that  had  been  held  by  the  12th  Corps  ;  but  the 
gi eater  part  of  the  12th  had  been  withdrawn,  and 
the  place  was  held  only  by  Gen.  Greene's  brigade, 
which  almost  alone  .repulsed  the  night  attack. 

Every  one  is  exhausted,  and  there  is  great  misery 
for  want  of  water. 

FROM  ANOTHER 


CORRESPONDENT. 

Baltimore,  July  3,  1S63.— During  Sthe  night  of 
■Wednesday  General  Meade  arrived,  and  comn®nced 
fortifying  the  heights  by  the  construction  of  aB^tis 
and  throwing  up  earthworks  for  a  distance  of  over 
a  mile,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  his  left  resting  upon 
the  Emmettsburg  pike,  and  his  right  upon  the 
hills  east  of  the  town.  There  was  no  fighting  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday.  We  occasionally  threw 
shell  into  the  woods  north  and  west  of  the  town  as 
feelers,  but  developed  nothing  but  pickets  and  skir¬ 
mishers. 

General  Meade,  however,  knew  that  he  had  a 
I  cunning  enemy,  and  relaxed  none  of  his  vigilance 
\  or  caution. 

About  12  o’clock  skirmishing  commenced  on  our 
left  centre,  and  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  quite 


m 


“Briskly  byTKe  sharpshooters.  Gen.  itobinson  re¬ 
marked  that  this  waa  only  a  feint  of  the  enemy  ; 
that  he  would  soon  appear  in  force  somewhere  else. 
True  enough,  about  4  o’clock  cannonading  and  shell¬ 
ing  commenced  moderately  on  our  extreme  left, 
where  the  3d  Corps,  General  Sickles,  and  2d  oorp3. 
General  Hancock,  were  posted,  and,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  increased  to  the  most  terrific  degree,  ac¬ 
companied  by  repeated  onslaughts  from  their  infan¬ 
try,  who  yelled  like  so  many  hyenas. 

Their  intention  was  undoubtedly  to  turn  our  left, 
to  accomplish  which  purpose  they  had,  as  usual, 
m arsed  their  full  force  upon  our  extreme  left.  Gen. 

■  Lee  conjectured  that  our  ammunition  trains  were 
>  parked  in  that  quarter,  and  he  wished  to  capture 
them  ;  but  General  Meade  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  place  his  old  corps— the  gallant  5th— there  in  re¬ 
serve  to  guard  against  any  such  surprise. 

Between  five  and  six  o’clock  the  3d  Corps,  having 
withstood,  with  frightful  loss,  many  successive 
charges  of  the  enemy’s  infantry,  of  many  tunes 
their  numbers,  began  to  show  signs  of  weakness, 
and  the  5th  were  ordered  to  charge  m  and  relieve 
them,  which  they  did  with  a  will,  and  forced  the 
enemy  back  a  mile  and  a  half,  taking  many  pri¬ 
soners.  Persons  who  have  never  witnessed  a  bat¬ 
tle  can  have  no  conception  of  the  grandeur  oi  the 
scene.  The  air  was  perfectly  thick  with  the  burst-  , 
1  ins  of  shells,  and  the  firing  of  the  musketry  filled  I 
the  space  with  bullets  like  hail-stones  in  a  summer’s 
shower,  scattering  death  and  destruction  on  every 

S*  This  was.  undoubtedly,  the  fiercest  contest  of  the 
war,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  must  be  terrible. 
The  enemy  were  most  desperate  in  their  attacks. 
Brigade  after  brigade  were  marched  up  against 
Generals  Sickles’ and  Hancock’s  columns  with  a 
most  demoniac  fury,  and  having  delivered  their  fire 

till  their  strength  was  spent,  they  would  fall  down 
and  let  another  line  march  over  them,  and  perform 
the  same  manceuvrej  while  they  would  deploy  am 
recruit  for  a  repetion  of  the  same  rile. 

tWE  GREAT  BATTLE! 

MR.  S.  WIL&ESON’S  ACCOBNT. 

Rout  of  Lce-'s  Forces  ora  Frida)  • 

■ - - 

i'i'UE  MOST  TfiBRIBLJE  STEUG-GL1S  OF  THE 
WAR. 


[Correspondence  of  the  Kew  TSsrk  rimes. j 
HbADQUAKTBKS  A  EM  T  OV  P0T»MAC,  \ 

►  aturday  Kight,  duly  T-  i 

Who  can  write  the  history  of  a  battle 
whose  eyes  are  immovably  fastened  upon 
a  central  figure  of  tomscendingly  absorb¬ 
ing  interest- the  dead  body  of  an  oldest 
Iwrn,  crushed  by  a  shell  in  a  position  wbei  e 
■a  battery  should  never  have  been  sent, 
and  abandoned  to  death  in  a  building 
where  surgeons  dared  not  to  stay  1 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg !  I  am  told 
that  it  commenced  on  the  1st  of  July,  a 
mile  noith  of  the  town,  between  two  weak 
brigades  of  infantry  and  some  doomed  ar- 
itillery,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  Rebel 
army.  Among  other  costs  of  this  error 
was  the  death  of  Reynolds.  Its  value. 

'  '  was  priceless,  however,  though  pi  iceless 
:  was  the  young  and  the  old  blood  with 
which  it  was  bought.  The  error  put  us 
|j  on  the  defensive,  and  gave  ns  the  choice 
ofpositktti.  From  the  moment  that  our 
artillery  and  infantry  rolled  back  through 
the  streets  of  Gettysburg  and  rolled  out  of 
tho  town  to  the  circle  of  eminences  south 
of  it,  we  were  not  to  attack  hut  to  be  at- 
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-  ->e  rfsksTthe ^hScmtiosHrii 
disadvantages  of  the  coming  battle  wore  1 
the  enemy's.  Ours  were  the  heights  for  1 
the  artillery;  ours  the  short,  inside  lines 
for  manoeuvring  and  reinforcing;  ours  the 
cover  of  the  storm  walls,  fences  and  the 
wests  or  the  hills.  The  ground  upon 
whien  we  were  driven  to  accept  battlo  was 
wonderfully  favorable  to  us.  A  popular 
description  of  it  would  bo  to  say  it  was  m 
form  an  clougated  and  somewhat  sharpeu- 
I  ed  horse- shoe,  with  the"  toe  to  Gettysburg 
and  the  heel  to  tho  south. 

Lee’s  plan  of  battle  was  simple.  He 
■  ,  massed  his  troops  up  in  the  east  side  of 
this  shoo  of  position,  and  thundered  on  it 
'  obstinately  to  break  it.  The  shelling  of 
our  batteries  from  the  nearest  overlooking 
|  nnl,  and  the  unflinching  courage  and 
I  complete  discipline,  of  the  Army  of  the 
|  Potomac  repelled  the  attack.  It  was  re- 
i  newed  at  the  point  of  the  shoe— renewed 
H  desperately  at  the  southwest  heel — renew- 
|cd  on  the  western  side  with  an  effort  con- 
I'  ‘’Cera!  ed  to  success  by  E  wells  earnest  oatlis, 
land  on  which  the  fate  of  the  invasion  of 
!  Pennsylvania  was  fully  put  at  stake.— - 
®Gn!y  a  perfect  infantry  and  an  artillery 
I  educated  in  tlie  midst  of  charges  ofhos- 
ffitile  brigades  could  possibly  have  sustained 
I  this  assault.  Hancock’s  corps  did  sustain 
B  mid  Wis  covered  itself  with  immortal 
y  lionois  by  its  constancy  and  courage. - 
I  fhe  total  wreck  of  Cushing’s  battery— the  I 
|  list  of  its  killed  and  wounded — the  losses 
,<>t  officers,  men  and  horses  Cro wen  sus- 
Btained — and  the  marvellous  outspread  up- 1 
B <jn  the  board  of  death  of  dead  soldiers  and I 
8  'Lad  animals -of  dead  soldiers  in  blue, 

8  *md  dead  soldiers  in  gray — more  marvel- 
S  lous  to  me  than  anything  [  have  ever  seen 
vj  in  war  are  a  ghastly  and  shocking  testi- 
8  niony  to  the  terrible  fight  of  the  Second 
d  Corps  that  none  will  gainsay.  That  corps 
will  ever  have  the  distinction  of  breaking  l 
the  pride  and  power  of  the  Rebel  invasion. 

I  For -such  details  as. I  have  the  heart  for  : 

I  I  he  battle  commenced  at  daylight,  on  the 

■  side  of  the  horse-shoe  position,  exact!  v  op~i 

■  posit e  to  that  which  ‘Ewell  had  sworn  to  | 
crush  through.  Musketry  preceded  the 

|  rising  of  the  sun.  A  thick  wood  veiled 
•  this  light,  but  out  of  its  leafy  darkness  a- 
8  rose  the  smoke  and  the  surging  and  swell- 1 
dug  of  the  lire,  from  intennitent  to  con¬ 
i'. ’  tiimous, -ancl  crushing,  told  of  the  wise 
I  tactics  oi  the  Rebels  of  attacking  in  force 
.  Uiid  changing  their  troops.  Seemingly  I 
;  the  attack  of  the  day  was  to  le  made! 

through  that  wood.  The  demonstration  j 
;  waa  protracted — it  waa  absolutely  prepara¬ 
tive;  but  there  was  no  artillery  fire  ac- 

IB"  * 


[companymg  the  musketry,  and  elirew 
officers' in  our  western  front  mentioned, 
(with  tlie  gravity  due  to  the  fact,  that  the 
(Rebels  had  fulled  trees  at  intervals  upon 
[the  edge  of  the  wood  they  occupied  in  lace 
yf  our  position.  These  were  breastworks 
for  the  protection  of  artillery  men. 

Suddenly,  and  about  ton  in  the  forenoon, 
the  tiring  ou  the  oast  sido,  and  every- 
Iwhere  about  our  lines,  ceased.  '  A  silence 
|is  of  deep  sleep  fell  upon  the  field  ot  bat¬ 
tle.  r  )ur  army  cooked,  ate  and  slumber- 
ad.  The  Rebel  army  moved  120  guns 
|to  the  west  and  massed  there  Lougstroet  s 
[corps  and.  Hill’s  corps,  to  hurl  them  upon 
the  really  weakest  point  of  our  entire 
position. 

Eleven  o’clock — twelve  o’clock' — ono 
(o’clock.  In  the  shadow  cast  by  the  tiny 
(farm  house  10  by  20,  which  General 
Meade  had  made  his  headquarters,  laid 
I  wearied  staff  officers  and  tired  reporters. 

I  There  was  not  wanting  to  the  peaceful- 
|  ness  of  the  scene  the  singing  of  a  bird, 
which  had  a  nest  in  a  peach  tree  within 
(the  tiny  yard  of  the  white-washed  cottage. 

In  the  midstof  its  warbling  a  shell  scream- 
|  ed  over  the  house,  instantly  followed  by 
another,  and  another,  and  in  a  moment 
[the  air  was  full  of  the  most  complete  ar¬ 
tillery  prelude  to  an  infantry  battle  that 
was  ever  exhibited.  Every  size  and  form 
I  of  shell  Ip'own  to  British  and  American 
gunnery  shrieked,  whirled,  moaned, 
i  whistled  and  wralhf'ully  fluttered  over  our 
ground.  As  many  as  six  in  a  second, 
constantly  two  in  a  second,  bursting  and 
(screaming  over  and  around  the  head- 
1  quarters,  made  a  very  hell  ot  tire  that 
amazed  'the  oldest  officers.  They  burst 
|  in  the  yard. — burst  next  to  the  fence  on 
both  sides,  garnished  as  usual  with  the 
hitched  horses  of  aids  and  orderlies. — 

|  The  fastened  animals  reared  and  plunged 
|  with  terror. 

Then  one  fell,  then  another — sixteen 
| laid  dead  and  mangled  before  the  fire 
ceased,  still  fastened  by  their  halters,  which 
(gave  the  expression  ot  being  wickedly 
(tied  up  to  die  painfully.  These  brute  vie- 
1  tints  of  a  cruel  war  touched  all  hearts. — 
Trough  the  midstoltho  storm  of  scream- 
ling  and  exploding  shells,  an  ambulance, 
driven  by  its  frenzied  conductor  at  lull 
speed,  presented  to  all  of  us  the  marvel¬ 
lous  spectacle  of  a  horse  going  rapidly  on 
three  legs.  A  hinder  onq.  had  been  shot 
off  at  the  hoof.  A  shell  tore  up  the  little 
step  of  the  Headquarters  Cottage,  and 
ripped  bags  of  oats  as  with  a  knife.  An¬ 
other  soon  carried  off  one  of  its  two  pil¬ 
lars.  Soon  a  spherical  case  burst  opposite 
[the  open  door,  another  ripped  through  the 


low  garret.  The  remaining  pillar  wont 
(almost  immediately  to  the  howl  ot  a  fixed 
[shot  that.  Whitworth  must  have  made. — 
iDitring  thSDfire  the  horses  at  twenty  and 
(thirty  feet  distant  were  receiving  their- 
(death,  and  soldiers  in  Federal  blue  w  -re 
(torn  to  pieces  in  the  road  and  died  with 
the  peculiar  yells  that  blend  the  extorted 
lory  of  paiimvith  horror  and  . despair. 

Nut  an  orderly— not  an  ambulance — not 
fa  straggler  was  to  be  seen  upon  the  plain 
swept  by  this  tempest  ot  orchestral  death 
thirty  minutea*aftcr  it  commenced.  Were 
not  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  trying  to  cut  from  the  field  every 
battery  we  had  in  position  to  resist  then- 
purposed  infantry  attack,  and  to  s  weep 
away  the  .slight  defences  behind  which 
our  infantry  were  waiting?  Forty  min¬ 
utes — fifty  minutes — counted  ou  watches 
that  van !  Oh,  so  languidly.  Shells 
through  the  two  lower  rooms.  A  shell 
into  the  chimney  that  daringly  did  not 
explode.  Shells  in  the  .yard.  The  air 
I  thicker  and  fuller  and  more  deafening 
I  with  the  howling  and  whirring  of  these 
internal  missiles.  The  Chief  of  Staff 
struck — Seth  Williams — -loved  and  re¬ 
spected  through  the  army,  separated  from 
death  by  two  inches  of  space  vertically 
measured.  An  Aide  bored  with  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  iron  through  the  bone  of  the 
arm.  Another,  cut  with  an  exploded 
piece.  And  the  time  measured  on  the 
sluggish  watches  was  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes. 

Then  there  was  a  lull,  and  we  knew 
that  the  Rebel  infantry  was  charging.  - 
And  spledidly  they  did  this  work  — the 
highest  and  severest  test  of  the  stuff  that 
j  soldiers  are  made  of.  Hill’s  division,  in 
i  line  of  battle,  came  fiast  on  the  double- 
quick.  Their  muskets  at  a  “right-shoul- 
|  der-shift.”  Longstreet’s  came  as  the  sup¬ 
port,  at  the  usual  distance,  with  war  cries 
and  a  savage  insolence  as  yet  untutored 
by  defeat.  They  rushed  in  perfect  order 
across  the  open  field  up  to  the  very  muz¬ 
zles  of  the  guns,  which  tore  lanes  through 
them  as  they  came.  But  they  met  men 
who  were  their  equals  in  spirit,  and  then- 
superiors  in  tenacity  There  never  was 
better  fighting  since  Thermopyalse  than 
was  done  yesterday  by  our  infantry  and 
artillery.  The  Rebels  were  over  our  de¬ 
fences.  They  had  cleaned  cannoniers  and  ! 
horses  from  one  of  our  guns,  and  were 
whirling  it  around  to  use  upon  us.  The 
bayonet  drove  them  back.  But  so  hard 
pressed  was  this  brave  infantry  that  at| 
one  time,  from  the  exhaustion  of  their 
ammunition,  every  battery  upon  the  prin- 


i  eipal  crest  oT  rluich  was  auent,  except 
!  Crowen’s. 

His  service  of  grape  and  canister  was  ] 

;  awful-  It  enabled  our  line,  outnumbered 
!  two  to  one,  first  to  beat  back  Longstreet, 

|  and  then  to  charge  upon  him,  and  take  a 
great  number  of  his  men  and  himself! 
i  prisoners.  Strange  sight !  So  terrible 
was  our  musketry  and  artillery  fire,  that 
when  Armstead’s  brigade  was  checked 
in  its  charge,  and  stood  reeling,  all  of  its 
men  dropped  their  muskets  and  crawled 
on  their  hands  and  knees  underneath  the 
stream  of  shot  till  close  to  our  troops, 
■where  they  made  signs  of  surrendering. 
They  passed  through  our  ranks  scarcely 
noticed,  and  slowly  went  down  the  slope 
to  the  road  in  the  rear. 

Before  they  got  there  the  grand  charge 
of  Ewell,  solemnly  sworn  to  and  carefully 
;  prepared,  had  failed. 

The  Rebels  had  retreated  to  their  lines, 
and  opened  anew  the  storm  of  shell  and 
shot  from  their  120  guns.  Those  ,  who 
remained  at  the  riddled  headquarters  will  [v 
i  never  forget  the  crouching,  and  dodging,  | 
and  running  of  the  butternut-colored  cap- 
j  tives  when  they  got  under  this,  their 
I  friends’  fire.  It  was  appalling  to  .as  good 
j  soldiers  even  as  th'>y  were. 

What  remains  to  say  of  the  fight?  It 
I  struggled  snrrtily  on  the  middle'  ol  the 
’  horse-shoe  on  the  west,  grew  and  angry 
!  on  the  heel  at  the  southwest,  lasted  there 
1  till  8  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  the 
fighting  Sixth  Corps  went  joyously  by  as. 

I  a  reinforcement  through  the  wood,  bright 
{  with  coffee  pots  on  the  fire. 

I  leave  details  to  my  excellent  friend 
and  associate  Mr.  Henry.  My  pen  is  heavy. 
Oil,  you  dead,  who  at  Gettysburg  have 
baptized  with  your  blood  the  second  birth 
of  Freedom  in  America,  how  you  are  to 
be  envied !  I  rise  from  a  grave  whose 
wet  clay  I  have  passionately  kissed,  and 
I  look  up  to  see  Christ  spanning  this  bat¬ 
tle  field  with  his  feet  aud  reaching  frater¬ 
nally  and  lovingly  up  to  heaven.  His 
right  hand  opens  the  gates  of  Paradise— 
with  liis ’loft  he  beckons  to  these  mutila¬ 
ted,  bloody,  swollen  forms  to  ascend. 


; 


sioD.  attempted  to  overcome  ami  destroy 
this  Army.  Utterly  baffled  and  defeated, 
he  has  now  withdrawu  from  the  oontest. 
The  privations  aud  fatigue  the  Army  has, 
endured  and  the  heroic  courage  aud  gallant-1 
ry  it  baa  displayed  will  be  matters  of  history 
to  be  ever  remembered. 

Our  task  is  not  yet  accomplished,  andj 
the  Commanding  General  looks  to  the  Army 
for  greater  efforts  to  drive  from  our  soil 
every  vestige  of  the  presence  of  the  invader. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  we  should,  on 
all  suitable  occasions,  return  our  grateful , 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events 
that  in  the  goodness  of  his  .Provident?  He 
has  thought  fit  to  give  victory  to  the  cause 
of  the  just. 

By  command  of 

Maj.  Gen.  Meade. 
ri.  Wilma.ws,  Asst.  Adj.  General. 


CONGRATULATORY  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRES¬ 
IDENT. 

Washington  July  4.— The  President 
of  the  United  States  announces  to  the 
country  that  the  newsfrom  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  until  10  o'clock.  P.  M.,.  on 
the  3d  iust.,  is  such  as  to  cover  that  Army 
with  the  brightest  honor—to  promise  a 
great  success  to  the  cause  of  the.  Union, 
aud  to  claim  +he  condolence  of  all  for  tho 
many  gallant  fallen;  and  that  for  tins  he 
\  desires  that  on  this  day,  lie 
whose  will,  notours,  should  ever  be  done, 
be  everywhere  remembered  and  reverenc¬ 
ed  with  profoifldest  gratification. 

(Signed)  Abraham  Lincoln. 


especially 
whose  \vi! 
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Congratulatory  Order. 

Head  Quartets  Army, or  the  Potomac,  \ 
Jtu,y  4th,  1SB3. 
General  Orders  No.  68. 

The  Commanding  General,  iu  behalf  of 
the  country,  thanks  tho  army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  for  the  glorious  result  of  the  recent 
operations. 

An  eneniy  superior  in  numbers  and 
flushed  with  the  pride  of  a  success!  u  I  iuvu 
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it  rebel  oeeicers  captured,  dead  oh 

WOUNDED. 

The  slaughter  among  the  rebel  general 
]  officers  has;  been  very  great.  Major  Gen- 
B  oral  Trimble  is  a  prisoner  within  our  lines, 
with  his  left  foot  gone;  Brig.  General 
:  Kemper is  a  pvisner,  and  in  a  dying  con¬ 
dition;  General  Armistead.  who  was  nap- 
'tured  .  is.  dead;  Major  General  JTeod 
!  was  wounded  in  the  arm;  Generals  Beth, 
Ponder  and  Picket  are  also  known  to  be 
wounded.  Gens,  Barksdale  and  Garnett 
iwvero  killed. 

The  enemy  are  reported  to  have  a  tres¬ 
tle  bridge  just  bnijl  across  the  Potomac, 
above  Williamsport.  It  so  it;  ls.ieaied 
their  main  force  may  escape.  « _ 

teldcnts  of  the  BaMo. 

Captain  Cushing,  Company  A,  4th  ic 
gulav  artillery,  was  killed,  and  lib-battery 
suffered  severely.  The  gallantry  ol  lias 
officer  is  beyond  praise.  Severch  woun¬ 
ded  early  in  the  afternoon,  he  refused  to] 
leave  his  post  beside  Iris  gunsjmt  contmu- 


eel  to  pour  grape  ami  canister  into  the  ad¬ 
vancing  columns  ot  the  Rebels  until  they 
hail  reached  the  very  muzzle  ol  his  pieces, 
and  capture,  were  attempting  to  turn 
them  upon  our  forces,  when  they  Vere 
driven  off  by  onr  infantry!  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  Capt.  Cushing  received  his  death 
wound  and  fell  lifeless  to  the  earth. 

After  the  battle  but  one  gun  ot  this  bat- 
jtery  remained  uninjured — the  rest  having 
been  dismounted  or  destroyed  by  the 
terrible  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  for  the 
time  was  concentrated  upon  the  batteries 
on  this  part  of  the  field.  In  front  of  this 
position  fell  dead  the  Rebel  Gen.  Dick 
Garnett,  who  was  courageously  leading  his 
men  in  this  charge  upon  our  batteries. — • 
The  Rebel  Gen.  Armstead  was  also  woun¬ 
ded  here  while  advancing  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade. 

About  fifty  yards  in  front  of  onr  bat¬ 
teries  was  a  stone  wall  running  from  our 
centre  in  a  southwesterly  direction  behind 
which  laid  several  of  our  regiments,  pick¬ 
ing  "off  the  enemy  as  they  advanced  up  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  Notwithstanding  the 
terrible  fire  poured  into  their  ranks  from 
our  guns,  so  impetuous  was  the  charge  of  \ 
the  rebels  that  they  drove  our  men  from 
their  position,  and  were  advancing  upon 
our  batteries,  several  of  which  they  cap¬ 
tured,  but  the  capture  was  only  tempora¬ 
ry.  Gen.  Gibbon's  division  composed  of 
Gen.  Webb's  Harrell’s  and  Hall’s  brigades, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  drove  them 
back  over  the  stone  wall  into  the  plain  be¬ 
low. 

Gen.  Gibbon's  division  captured  four¬ 
teen  stands  of  colors  and  a  large  number 
ot  prisoners.  Twenty  eight  stands  of 
colors  in  all  were  captured  by  the  Second 
Corps. 

Gen.  Armstead,  when  tak^p  prisoner,  j 
asked  immediately  for  Gen.  Meade,  who 
was  his  classmate  at  West  Point. 

Corporal  Haydon,  of  trie  1st  Minnesota 
|  was  captured,  escaped,  seized  a  musket  and 
seized  a  rare  opportunity,  and  actually 
niu.fcHen  Rebels  surrender.  While  march¬ 
ing  them  to  General  Gibbons’  quarters,  a 
Rebel  behind  a  tree  on  the  way  drew  a 
ead>  on  him  with  his  rifie.  Haydon  saw 
him  in  time  to  bring  Ids  piece  to  a  level, 
and  cry  out  “surrender.”  The  follow  ac¬ 
tually  threw  his  gun  and  joined  the  caval¬ 
cade,  amj  Hayden  came  in  with  eleven 
captives. 

Wounded  prisoners  report  that  General 
Bradley  T.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  was 
killed  in  Thursday's  attack  on  onr  right. — • 
He  was -struck  by  a  shell  while  charging, 
our  lines  at  the  head  of  his  division.  Geo. 
Hood  is  also  reported  to  have  had  his  left 
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leg  shot  off  and  from  the  Effect*  ofwhicl 
he  has  since  died. 

Rebel  officers  with  whom  I  have  con¬ 
versed  frankly  admit  that  the  result  of  the 
last  two  days  has  been  most  disastrous  to 
their  cause,  which  depended,  they  say,  up¬ 
on  the  success  of  Lee’s  attempt  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  seat  of  war  from  Virginia  to  the 
Northern  Border  States.  A  wounded 
Rebel  Colonel  told  me  that,  in  the  first  and 
second  days’  fight,  the  Rebel;  losses  were 
between  ten  and  eleven*  thousand.  Yes¬ 
terday  they  were  greater  still.  In  one  part 
of  the  field,  in  a  space  not  more  than 
R  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  in  front  of 
. |  General  Gibbon’s  divi.-ion,  I  counted  seven 
dead  Rebels,  three  of  whom  were  piled  on 
|  top  of  each  other.  And  close  by  in  a  spot 
not  more  than  fifteen  feet  square  lay  fifteen 
“gray backs, ”  stretched  in  death.  These 
were  the  adventurous  spirits,  who  in  tho 
face  of  the  horrible  stream  of  canister,  shell 
and  musketry,  scaled  the  fence  wall  in 
their  attempt  upon  our  batteries. 

Very  large  numbers  of  wounded  were 
strewn  around,  not  to  mention  more  who 
had  crawled  away  or  been  taken  away  • 

The  field  in  front  of  the  stone  wall  was  l 
literally  covered  with  (lead  and  wounded, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  Rebels. 
Where  our  musketry  and  artillery  took  ef¬ 
fect  they  lay  in  swaths,  as  if  mown  down 
by  a  scythe.  This  field  presented  a  hdrri-S 
ble  sight — such  as  has  never  yet  been 
|  witnessed  during  the  war.  Not  less  than 
E  ono  thousand  dead  and  wounded  laid  in  a 
Is 'puce  of  U ss  than  four  cores  in  extent,  and  ■ 
£,[  that,  too,  after  numbers  had  crawled  away  • 
to  places  of  shelter. 

The  Second  Army  Corps  lost  seventeen 
hundred  in  the  battle.  The  Philadelphia 
Brigade,  Gen.  Gwen,  acted  nobly  through¬ 
out  the- battle  winch  was  fought  entirely 
by  the  old  Army  of  tho  Potomac,  with 
the  exception  of  a  division  from  General 
Ileintzelman’s  Corps.  Gen.  Longstreet 
moved  on  our  centre  with  seven  thousand, 
and  lost  all  except  five  hundred.  Tho 
Pennsylvania  Reserves  charged  on  the 
enemy’s  Hank  and  completely  routed 
them 

During  the  charge  the  rebel  Gen.  Barks¬ 
dale  fell  mortally  wounded.  He  was 
brought  within  our  lilies,  and  bis  last 
words  were,.  “Tell  my  wife  I  fell  like  a 
man  ;  but  wo  fought  like  hell !”  The  re¬ 
bels  lost  six  generals  in  killed  alone. — 
Gen.  O.lmstead,  rebel,  fell  wounded  while 
between  two  of  our  pieces  of  artillery,  in 
the  last  day’s  fight.  Our  men  acted  al- 
to'-mther  on  the  defensive.  One  hundred 
pieces,  of  artillery  opened  on  them  at  once. 


ulKht  111  magnificent 

L  When  Longstveet  made  h'm  attack  on 
our  centre,  our  men  were  behind  -a  stone 
wall.  The  rebels  were  told  that  the  men 
ahead  were  militia,  and  they  marened 
i  boldly  up.  When  within  Uurty  yards  o 
the  Union  liner  they  recognized  the 
,  bronzed  features  of  their  old  enemy  and 
theory  was  raised  “the  Army  of  tU  So- 

iomtic’-"  wheu  they  beanue  at.  o,.c< W 
j  moralized,  and  were  cut  to  piece*  ^e,  - 
;  lv  all  the  rebels  shot  m  the  attack 
,  +n0  centre  were  struck  hi  the  head. 

1  went  into  the  tight  with  lour  hunchcal  m  d 
oio-hty  men,  and  came  out  with  less  than 
ninety  'Ool.  Fry,  who'shot  Gen.  McCook, 
ITST  amtahuC,,  some  time  ago  m 
’  Tennessee,  was  taken  pnsonei .  1  h/iiufe 

.  Lee  18  reported  killed. 

Heamsmmo,  July  6.-Mi*iighi- 

The  authorities  here  are  in.  ecstaeies  over, 

the  news  received  to  day.  ,  .  _  i 

The  Potomac  river  has  risen  six  eet  I 
within  the  past  fortymight  .row ■  J  ^  . 

[  tance  of  Lee’s  army,  all  means  ol  lotieat 

I  81  Atenlh  wbieh  was  received 
I  by  General  Couch  HfaCstliat  con.  v 4 
!  with  a  force  of  Gen.  Pleasanton  hUv 
bad  an  engagem^  to-day  at  bayettttViU* 

‘  ^  okTu 


m  which  lie  took 
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piisoucrs. 
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OP  USIOM  TROOPS 


THE 

W.1..VNT  CONDUCT 


r  4  -After  a  series  of  the 
OstTTSjnmo,  July  ■  contested  battles 

st  desperate  and  f  ■  •  pleasure  to 

•tttoworl^St°p-Varro;ofi^ioD 

jorttoyouthat  th  P  ieB0Wned  Lee  in 

the  rebel  host,  Ld  : ^  ed.  The  vie- 

orifice  of  noble  blood. 

file  Fith  Army  Corps. 
Operations  oj  the  I  Command- 

The  Fifth  Corps,  General  &  batttM 

has  had  its  share  in  the  g 
ght  in  front  of  QetfrggfcJ*  . 


(LSAUlv®  nvu.  , 

in  we  were  at  Union  Mills,  twenty-eight 
dies  from  here.  We  marched  all  that  night, 
id  at  daybreak  on  Thursday  were  on  the  bat- 
-  field.  *  Notwithstanding  this  long  march, 
ad  no  sleep,  and  a  march  of  twenty-nine 
dies  the  day  previous,  and  one  of  twenty-five 
dies  the  day  before,  the  men  were  in  fine 
.Hits  and  ready  to  fight.  A  determination  to 
;iv0  the  rebel  cohorts  from  our  soil,  and  as- 
irance  of  victory,  gave  birth  to  this  wide- 
»read  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  for  batt  e. 

Daring  the  forenoon,  and  until  after  the 
•st  battle  of  Thursday  began,  our  men  were 
|eid  in  reserve.  This  was  to  give  them  some 
•at  before  going  into  action.  At  three  r  m. 
jegan  the  grand  attack.  The  roar  of  artillery 

as  terrible,  and  told  of  fiercest  fight  in  our 

•out.  The  rebels  were  making  every  eftort  to 

sin  our  left.  . 

Barnes's  Division  Moving. 

Gen.  Barnes’s  Division  was  sent  to  counter- 
lot  this  movement,  with  orders  from  Gen. 

«ykes  to  take  his  position  on  the  right  of  th 
,ase  of  H  ock  Hill,  two  miles  to  the  left  of 
•  here  they  had  been  lying-  When  the  order 
|  'aroe  the  enemy  was  making  this  point  the 
litre  of  his  attack.  Expedition  was  nnper. 

BUive.  At  double  quick  the  entire  column 
Used  forward.  Battery  C,  First  New  York, 

■  Captain  Burnes,  and  Fifth  United  States  Ar- 
lllerv,  Lieut.  Watson,  were  already  in  posi- 
ion. "throwing  shells  into  the  woods  at  the 
lase  of  the  bill.  From  the  enemy  s  battene* 

P  >ame  responsive  shells,  some  of  which  fe 
imong  our  men,  killing  and  injuring  several. 

The  enemy  either  knew  of  our  coming  or  an- 
ideated  it.  The  3d  Brigade,  Ool.  Vincent 
'Commanding,  consisting  of  the  44th  New 
•ork,  Col.  Rice;  20th  Maine,  Lieutenant  Col. 
ibamberlain;  18th  Michigan,  Lieutenant  Col. 
felsb,  and  88d  Pennsylvania,  Captain  Wood- 
aid..  were  on  the  extreme  left,  and  thezd 
irieade.  Col.  Sweitzer,  comprising  the  63d 
Pennsylvania,  Lieutenant  Col.  Hull;  3-d I 

Massachusetts,  Cornel  Lressott  am  4  th, 

Michigan,  Colonet  Jeflerds.  The  9th  Massa- 
husetts,  Colonel  Quincy,  was  absent  on  picket 
,n  their  right.  Colonel  Tilton’s  brigade 
imposed  of  the  18th  Massachusetts,  Colonel 
ayes;  1st  Michigan,  Colonel  Abbott;  --d 
laLachusetts,  Lieutenant  Colonel  West,  a 
,18th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Gywn,  acted  as 

border  being  not  to  lengthen  and  weaken 
be  new  line,  but  to  make  it  short  and  P°w“' 
>ul  to  make  and- repel  attack,  our  men  had  not 
ime  to  form  their  line  before  the  enemy  bore 
l0wn  upon  them  in  close  column  by  divisions.  I 
The  Enemy's  Charge 

|was  bold,  swift  and  terrible. ,  Our  boys  were  ] 


for  an  instant.  It  was  but  an  instan 
3ol  Vincent  saw  the  deep  danger.  Shot  and 
Shell  flew  furiously.  The  dead  and  wounded 
fell  by  scores.  It  would  not  do  to  fall  bach. 

The  fortunes  of  the  day  depended  on 

their  standing  firm.  «  Don’t  yield  an  inch, 
jots  ”  he  cried  out,  in  clear,  clanon  tones, 
brandishing  his  sword,  with  a  resolute  deter¬ 
mination  to  stand  by  them.  He  was  brave  to 
rishn-ss.  The  ground  was  wooded  and  rocKy, 

,otue  of  the  rocks  eight  and  ten  feet  above  the 
'round.  Mounting  on  one  of  these  rocks,  he 
’,ad  only  time  to  repeat  his  order  to  stand 
irm  when  a  rebel  Minnie  ball  pierced  his  left 
high,  shattering  the  joint  and  compelling  bis 
removal  and  an  end  to  this  gallantry. 

Colonel  Rice  took  command  of  the  brigade, 
and  still  the  work  of  attack,  and  resistance 
and  death  was  going  on.  The  rebels  rushe 
right  into  the  midst  of  our  men  in  the  4th 
ami  62d  Pennsylvania  regiments.  It  was  for 
a  time  through  our  counterscarp  of  bayonets. 

It  was  a  hand  to  band  conflict. 

Real  Fighting  with  Bayone's. 

It  was  from  a  bayonet  thrust  that  Col.  Jef¬ 
fords  fell.  It  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

A  rebel  officer  bad  seized  the  regimental  col¬ 
ors  Col.  Jeffords  shot  the  rebel  officer  dead 
nth  his  revolver,  took  the  colors  in  bis  own 
eared  them  aloft,  and  cried  out  “Rally 
round  the  flag,  boys.”  A  rebel  bayonet 
, forced  his  vitals,  and  he  fell  dead,  his  hand  i 
’till  firmly  clutching  the  flagstaff.  The  man 
it  whose  hands  he  lost  his  life  a  moment  after 
lay  gasping  in  death.  A  bullet  from  Major 

Hall’s  revolver  had  entered  his  brain.  I  | 

Conspicuous  for  gallantry  in  this  hand  to  , 
hand  conflict,  was  Capt.  Robinson.  He  killed  j  | 
six  rebels  with  his  navy  revolver,  and  was  ' 
then  one  of  other  officers  to  snatch  the  musket  J  •, 
and  cartridge  box  of  a  dead  soldier  and  kill 
others.  His  fate  is  not  known.  He  was  not 
seen  after  the  battle,  and  the  presumption  is;  | 
that  he  was  one  among  the  many  taken  pris¬ 
oners. 

Tremendous  Fury  of  the  Conflict. 

The  conflict  raged  with  fierce  and  unyield- 
,g  fury  half  an  hour.  The  brave  Major 
mwry,  of  the  62d  Pennsylvania,  had  been* 
illed,  and  many  captains  and  lieuteants  lay 
lead  and  dying  on  the  Held.  The  bodies  of  : 
n-ivats  were  strewn  on  the  ground  and  in  thefo 
•revices  ot  the  rocks.  Colonel  Prescott  bad£; 
•eceived  five  wounds,  marvellously  escaping, 
ieath.  While  ever  life  and  stength  remained 
he  continued  at  the  head  oi  his  regiment. 
Every  moment  added  to  the  list  of  dead 
wounded  and  captured.  Our  men  knew  that 
the  enemy  was  being  punished  severely ,  and 
he  was  by  far  the  strongest  just  at  this  crisis. 
General  Sykes’  old  division,  Brigadier  Gen. 
res  commanding,  came  to  the  rescue  of 
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1st  Division.  A  few  moments  more  and  our 
left  must  inevitably  have  been  turned.  Our 
men  knew  tljafc  the  regulars  were  to  come  to 
their  support  in  case  of  an  attempt  to  drive 
or  flank  them,  which  desperate  attempt,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  was  made,  and  that,  too, 
with  a  determined  persistence,  seldom  equaled 
in  any  battle.  Our  brave  boys  well  knew  the 
value  of  their  position.  Column  after  column 
of  the  infantry  pressed  upon  them  ;  musketry 
volley  succeeded  musketry  volley  in  rappid 
succession ;  shells  exploded  with  crushing 
sound  and  murderous  effect.  It  was  no  use.  , 
As  long  as  men  and  ammunition  were  left  our 
men  were  determined  to  remain. 

The  enemy  had  reinforcements  come  up  im.  i 
mediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  2d  Division. 
The  contest  waxed  fiercer.  New  rebel  bat¬ 
teries  sent  their  murderous  shells  into  our 

COlUffiS. 

Our  Artillery  Fire. 

Battery  D,  5th  United  States  artillery.  (Gen. 
Griffin’s  old  battery,)  Lieutenant  Hazlett  com¬ 
manding,  and  the  3d  Massachusetts  battery 
Lieut.  Walcott,  came  to  our  aid.  The  way 
shell  and  grape  and  canister  flew  about,  and 
their  deafening  roar  was  suggestive  of  the 
chained  thunderbolts  and  hailed  globe  in  Mil¬ 
ton’s  description  of  the  great  serial  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  opposing  angels.  The  slaughter 
was  fearful.  The  troops  of  the  1st  and  2d 
divisions  fought  side  by  side.  They  never 
fought  with  greater  or  more  unflinching  cour¬ 
age.  There  are  three  brigades  in  the  two  di¬ 
visions. 

For  four  hours  these  troops  fought  against  • 
fearful  odds,  but  they  -would  not  give  way. — 
They  had  been  placed  there  to  hold  the  posi¬ 
tion  assigned  them,  and  they  held  it,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  terribly  irleessant  fire  of  the  ene¬ 
my  and  the  coolness  and  desperation  of  their 
constantly  successive-  attacks,  but  it  was  at 
fearful  loss  on  both  sides.  We  were  under 
an  enfilading  fire  of  the  rebel  batteries. 
Wounding  of  Gen.  Weed  and  other  officers. 
Gen.  Weed,  commanding  the  3d  Brigade  of 
regulars,  received  a  fatal  wound  while  leading 
on  his  men.  Colonel  O’Rourke  foil  at  the 

■ 

head  of  his  column  while  holding  and  waving  j 
the  colors  of  his  regiment.  Scores  of  officers  | 
fell,  aud  almost  invariably  in  advance  of  their 
command.  I  have  not  heard  of  an  officer  who  1 
failed  in  his  duty,  and  it  was  this  that  kept  the 
men  so  firm  and  steadfast. 

At  0  P.  M.,  while  the  battle  was  at  its  height, 
the  1st  and  5th  Brigades  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserve  Corps,  recently  wedded  to  the  corps, 
and  under  command  of  Gen.  Crawford,  and 
respectively  commanded  by*  Colonels  McCand- 
less  and  Frink,  were  ordered  to  drive  the  ene¬ 
my  from  Rock  Hill.  This  so-called  hill,  in 
magnitude  a  small  mountain,  and  the  base  was 


* 


4B 


its 


I 


I  m  ; 


r mainly  the'scene  of  battle  thus  described 
is  covered  with  woods,  interspersed  by  huge 
rocks,  which  grow  in  Size  and  rigidness  as 
one  nears  the  crest.  Its  summit  commands 
an  extended  view  ol  the  battle-field  of.  the 
country  for  miles  around.  It  was  a  good  point 
I i  of  observation,  and  commanding  an  effective  I 
position  for  artillery.  __  | 

To  the  hill,  up  the  hill,  and  on  top  of  the  j 
1  hid  the  column  pressed  its  way.  It  was  a  host  j 
ft  of  struggle,  of  peril,  of  death,  to  many.  The  . 

If;  Backtabs,  of  bravest  memory  in  many  great 
ft  battles,  went  ahead  as  skirmishers.  The  ene- 
|  my  was  compelled  to  retreat'  before  our  ad- 
M  vance.  Our  gallant  Pennsylvanians  would  not 
g- !  be  driven  back.  General  Crawford  took  in 
his  own  hands  the  colors  of  the  First  Reserve 
regiment,  whose  color- bearer  had  been  shot 
down,  and  carried  if.  till  the  crest  was  reached 
The.  men  followed  fearlessly  that  flag,  General 
Crawford  calling  out  to  them,  Don’t  let  the 
Bucktails  beat  you.” 

Ascending  the  summit. 

As  the  summit  was  nearly  reached,  Colonel 
Taylor,  of  the  Bucktails,  was  shot  and  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment.  Undismayed  by  the 
death  of  tkier  gallant  leader,  the  Bucktails 
moved  forward  and  reformed.  On  the  hilltop 
they  captured  three  hundred  prisoners.  In  a 
few  moments  Hazlett’s  battery  was  on  the 
crest,  hurling  grape  and  canister  among  the 
retreating  eneruy,  who  now  flew  down  the  hill 
in  the  wildest  confusion. 

The  Pennsylvania  Reserves 
\  have  always  fought  well.  They  fought  to-day 
more  than  well.  Defending  the  State  of  their 
nativity  not  only  inspired  the  men  with  extra 
i  courage,  but  many  lived  in  Gettysburg  and 
;  about  here,  and  with  them  it  was  a  fight  in 
reality  for  their  hearths  and  firesides.  Over 
;  the  heads  of  their  helpless  wives  and  children 
were  passing  murderou  shells  of  the  rebel  in 
vaders.  At  any  moment  these  shells  might 
'}  fall  into  their  midst,  carrying  horror  and  death 
'j!  in  their  track.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  climbed  in  the  manner  they  did  the  rug. 
ged  ascent  of  Rock  Hill— that  they  showed  no 
fear  of  the  rebels— that  they  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  bill  and  kept  them  at  bay.  And  they 
did  keep  them  at  bay,  and,  by  aid  of  two  of 
our  batteries  planted  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
are  still  doing  so.  f 

Extent  of  the  Line  of  Baltic. 

And  all  this  while  the  whole  length  of  our 
line  had  one  continuous  battle  until  after  sun¬ 
set,  and  the  sunset  was  one  of  golden  beauty, 
ill  comporting  with  the  battle’s  roar  and  car¬ 
nage.  And  yet  the  fight  continued.  Thous¬ 
ands  were  hors  de  combat ,  upon  whom  that 
setting  sun  had  shone  when  rising  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  and  freshness  of  manly  stiength  and  beau  ty < 
day  was  ours.  This  was  incontrovertible 


w* 


m 


'he  enemy  had  failed  in  his  great  attack.  All 
| rejoiced  at  the  result,  but  it  was  rejoicing] 
i mixed  with  sorrow  for  loved  and  brave  ones; 

]  who  had  fallen,  and  poignant  pangs  at  thoughts  j 

I  of  sorrowing  friends.  _ 

tobbattbb  of  oetttsbubg-the  part 
TAKEN  BY  THE  121  ST  AND  142d  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA  REGIMENTS, 

[Special  Correspondence  of  tfca  Press  1 

In  the  Fierd  near  Gettysburo, 

July  5,  1863. 

The  late  movements- oh  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
being  fraught  with  such  importance  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania!  it-may  aot  be  uninteresting  to  hear  the  part 
taken  by  the  ISMfc  and  UM  Regiments  Pennsylvarna 
Volunteer*  They  ware  brigaded  at  battle 

of  Fredericksburg  with  the  1st  and  2d  brigades  of 
Pennsylvania  Reserves,  respectively,  in  General 
Meade’s  division.  Bat  when  the  P^serves  were 
withdrawn  northward,  they  formed  with  the  151st 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  the  first  brigade  of  the 
ad  Division  of  the  1st  (Gen.  Reynold®)  Army  Corps. 
M  The  121st  was  on  picket  the  night  of  June  30,  ( 

|  iDg  left  Smmettsburg  that  morning,)  between  Middle 
!  and  Marsh  creeto,  and  on  the  morning  of  July  1st, 
I  rejoined  the  brigade  to  which  the  20th  ISew  York 
Regiment  was  added,  and  pushed  on  towards  Get- 
&  _  ,  vwaiAvAd  coma  com- 


IV  &  g  1  IXMJ  D  L'  w  iuy  r - 

tyshurg.  Gen.  Reynolds,  their  beloved  corps  com- 
i  ^  i _ _  /ar'ivr  with  the 


jseyuuius,  ~  —  .  *  .  ... 

,  mander,  had  gone  forward  only  to  meet tte- 


disaster'  which  Iras  deprived  us  of  a  faithful  and  ever- 
’■  j  vigilant  commander.  The  corps- was  tnus  under 


i  command  "of  our  division  general,  Brig.  Gen.Row- 

i  !  ley.takiEg  ou?  division,  and' Col.  Chapman  Bidd  a,. 

of  the  121st- Regiment,  commanding  our  brigade.  A 

severe  mar  oil  of  about  five  miles  brought  us  to  the 

neighborhood  of  Gettysburg,  and.  west  of  the  town. 

I  The  line  of  battle  was  formed  at  the  right  of  the  road 

near  a  farmhouse,  and  was  then  moved  bytheright 
flank  to  a  rise,  from  which  the  ground  gradually  fell 
off  to  th®-  front,  until  bounded  by  a  line  of  woods. 
We  unaiMing  knapsacks  in  front  of  a  little -tongueof 
I  Woods.  which  made  nut  into  tha  field,  and  through 
which  »e  1st  (Gen..  Wadswprth’s)  Division  of  our 
corpahad  already  driven  the  snemy.  Our  artillery 
was  quickly  in  position,  aud  from  li  o’clock; till 
about  1  P.  M.  wo  were  supporting,, the  batteries  sub- 
iectsd  to  a  crossfire  of  artillery,  at  times  very  heavy. 
Th  a  rebels  formed  two  lines  uudereover  of  the  fur- 
tbs 3  woods,  sad  advancad  handsomely. 
h  been  advanced  to  a  low-  fence.  Seeing  that  we 

TOere  being  far  outflanked,  th^KlsiRegiment  wa* 

soved  by  the  rear  of  the  142d,  Gie  battery,  and  20th, 
il  New  York. t©  the  extreme  left,  just- getting  in  pom- 
iion  as  the  rebel  bayonets,  appeared  ail  the  ores,  of 
Jteasceni,  not  forty  yards,  distant.  Great  gapsun 
J  i  their  lina&.were  closed  as  as. coated,  And  atill 
I  |  they  came  on.  Still  both  their  lines  overlapped  ours 
by  at  least  two  regimento,  and  as.  they  swung  round 
our  l«ss.was  vosy  sever®.  Our  artillery  was  safely 
withdrawn.  ®en.  Ro-fJy.WmMlf  a  Per^sylvaman, 


! 


Wlicnrawri.  'aw.  , - -  ,  _ 

rods-the  line®  unflinchingly,,  and,  Col.  Biddle  going 
in  front  of  aur  line,  just  as  the  firing-  began,  inspi¬ 
rited  all  who  were  near  him  to  da  their  utmost. 
Retiring,  fighting,  on  a  rude  rail  breastwork  thrown 
up  hastily  in  front  of  ths.  seminary,  in  a  little  piece 
of  woe  Is,  a  vigorous  stand  wan  made,  enabling  the 
artillery  to  still  retire,  and  to  prevent  what  was  an 
orderly  retreat  from  becoming  a  rout.  The  breast¬ 
works  weri  open  at  the  flanks,  and  fighting  did  not 
cease  until  again  outflanked  by  the  enemy.  Major 
Alexander  Biddle’s  horse  received  five  balls,  and  for 
a  short  time  we  thought  we  had  lost  Col.  Biddle, 
but  he  soon  appeared  again  in  command,  having 
been  wounded  in  the  back  of  the  head.  Passing 
through  Gettysburg  at  3  40  by  the  town  time,  we 
1  took  position  at  the  oemetery,  and  then  moved  fur- 
1  ther  to  the  left,  where  we  had  such  a  rest  as  only  the 
i  wearvenioy.  We  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Col. 
W  - -r-,m 


ummings,  of  the  l42d  Regiment  ;  seven  out  of  se¬ 
venteen  line  officers  were  wounded,  as  also  the  ad¬ 
jutant.  Of  the  six  line  officers  of  the  121st  who  wer  j. 
into  action  with  the  regiment,  one  was  carried  fr  om 
the  field  exhausted,  and  subsequently  take^ 
Boner,  and  four  of  the  remaining  five  were  w0UQ(iej 
Of  the  576  men  they  took  into  Frederick  j,burff  laaj 
December,  but  256  were  this  time  taker  into  aetion 

*be  ‘,T,  «  klUed’  Y°Undtyi  and  was  196. 

Th®  M8d  took,  into  actxt)n  B  total  0f  290,;..; 

and  tawgM  0\\f!5v  Tne  whole,  t>fJuiy  2d  wa*  occu¬ 
pied  in  supporting  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  *a  the 
3d  we  were  placed  in  the  second  line,  at  the  lest  of 
the  centre.  From  1  P.  M.  till  4,  we  lay  under  the' 
fiercest  artillery  fire  of  the  war,  with  but  one  casrsal- 
ty  in  the  121st  Regiment,  and  that  slight,  while 
Captain  Flagg,  142d  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  of 
Gen.  Eowlyrs  staff,  was  killed,  and  yesterday  bu¬ 
ried  at  the  cemetery.  Of  the  1,287,  total  strength  of 
the  brigade  July  1st,  but  307  were  fit  for  duty  July  4, 
Whatever  may  have  been  borne  has  been  light¬ 
ened  by  being  among  friends,  and  on  our  own 
ground. 

We  have  heard  Gen.  Meade’s  circular,  and  can¬ 
not  be  too  grateful  that  the  gloom  of  the  first  day 
was  dispelled  by  the  glory  of  thertbird.  K. 


THE  REBEL  DEFEAT 


Great  Loss  of  General  Officers. 


A*  Fight  with  Stuart  near  Booiishoro. 


The™’  J*U!y  G'~[SpcciaI  t0  New  York 
itmcs.J-The  report  from  the  frontis  very  cheerin- 

n  ZT  r'Z:  8Upport€d  bp  Infantry,  is  close  upon 
the  heels  of  the  enemy,  and  important  results  are 
likely  to  occur  before  night. 

refort7tw I'001  K?eral  Gr0gg’  of  this  corning, 
reports  that  the  rebels,  instead  of  going  to  Cham- 

!tU1Vre  PU6hiDS  t0  G-reenca^tie.  The  roads 
n  f!  y,  *vaVy’  8Dd  the  rebel  trams  are  stuck  in  the 
niud  and  the  enemyare  abandoning  ail  their  wound! 
ed  in  the  retreat. 

tafVTrLvT8rdh0USef0rfifteen  11)1163  isa  hospi. 
tal  They  are  leaving  all  their  wounded  generals 

and  co  onels,  as  well  as  privates'!  All  their  wounded 
will  fall  into  our  hands.  We  have  taken  thus  far! 
over  6,000  prisoners,  besides  the  wounded 
Another  despatch  states  that  the  head  of  the  rebel 
retreating  column  passed  through  Greenwood  12 

D  Onf'sundhWeBt  ui  “8seretown>  Sunday  forenoon. 
at°T  Jn  y  Dlg*  ‘  I'onSstrcet’3  headquarters  were 
at  Ja&  s i  mountain,  ten  miles  from  Gettysbure 

Ewell’s  at  Fairfield,  eight  miles  distant. 

"  ben  tLe  reb€ls  P»ssed  through  Fairfield  thev 
were  moving  rapidly,  three  columns  abreast  7 

was  ver^g'rfaf  ^  ^  ^era1'  officer, 
leffi;  p;  TlimWe  iB  a  I>riSOder  ia  ®ur li™*  5  hia 

condmon.tr  GenWal  Kember  13  8  P™01ler  in  a  d^S 
dea(dfne,al  Ancistead’  caPtured  on  Thursday,  is 
Major  General  Hood  is  wounded  in  the  arm 
tob:::“'I)ender’  and  ^Ptchet  are  also  known 
Generals  Bailcsdale  and  Garnett  were  killed 

h„T,i7Demy.j3  reP°lt€d  t0  have  a  tro3tla  bridge  just  1 
built  scroes  the  Potamac,  above  Williamsport.  If  $ 
90  tx-eir  main  force  may  escape.  I 

fZ'P'*]>i:R'CK’  'TiilF  6~ [Special  to  the  Hew  York  | 

=-fG£neral  Buford’  wh0  aet  out  with  the  in-  I 

av  sl?LTe  g  S*USrt'  had  a  flght  ^th  him  to-  I 
lay,  somewhere  in  the  vi,-;.n„  ,.r  o-~ ..y--  | 

-  - - -  1  ' 


1  whipped  him  badly.  There  ia  no  further  reliable  in- 
foimation.  Stuart’s  cavalry,  1,000  strong,  com¬ 
manded  by  himself,  passed  through  Meciiani’usburg 
yesterday,  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  force  that  met  Buford  to-day. 

Rebel  deserters  represent  the  army  to  be  much 
dispirited,  and  out  of  ammunition.  Yesterday. 
General  Kilpatrick,  with  his  division  of  cavalry^ 
attacked  an  ambulance  train  of  rebels  under  a  strong  i 
guard,  at  Bmithsburg,  eleven  miles  from  Hagers-  I 
town.  The  train  comprised  one  hundred  and  sixty  1 
ambulances  and  wagons,  a  great  number  of  which  i 
he  destroyed. 

His  artillery  destroyed  many  wagons  before  the 
rebels  surrendered.  He  captured  167  prisoners,  in¬ 
cluding  wounded  officers.  He  also  captured  two  ! 
small  pieces  of  artillery.  Our  loss  was  very  slight, 
and  that  of  the  rebels  heavy,  although  they  made  i 
but  slight  resistance. 

New  York,  Juiy  7.  — The  Herat’s  Baltimore  i 
despatch  reports  the  death  of  General  Ewell,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  at  the  house  of  Sterling  Galt, 
two  miles  from  Taneytown. 

York,  Pa.,  July  7.— -The  only  man  killed  in  the  1 
(118th)  Corn  Exchange  Regiment,  in  the  Gettysburg  f 
battle,  was  Captain  !>avid.  Lieutenants  Wilson  I 
and  Inman,  and  four  men  were  wounded— none  of 
them  seriously.  Captain  L.  L.  Crocker  made  a  nar- 
I  row  escape. 

Further  Details  of  the  Great  Victory.  1  ? 
I  [from  Correspondence  of  the  World  ] 

CHARGE  AND  REPULSE  OF  HILL  AND  2 
EWELL  ON  THURSDAY. 

AboUt  6  o’clock  P.  M.,  silence,  deep,  awfully  im-  I 
preserve,  but  momentary,  was  permitted  as  if  bv  1 
magic  to  dwell  upon  the  field.  Only  the  groans,  un-  f 
heard  beiore,  ol  the  wounded  and  dying,  only  the  H 
murmur— a  morning  memory— of  the  brqeze  through  i 
the  foliage,  only  the  low  rattle  of  preparation,  for  1 
what  was  to  come,  embroidered  this  blank  stillness  * 
Then,  as  the  smoke  beyond  the  village  was  lightly  ;  I 
borne  to  the  eastward,  the  woods  on  the  left  were  pi 
seen  filled  with  dark  masses  of  infantry,  three  co-  ' 
lumns  deep,  who  advanced  at  a  quickstep.  IVIar-uifi- 
cent !  Such  a  charge  by  such  a  force— full  45,000  men,  9 
under  Hill  and  Longstreet— even  though  it  threat-  & 
ened  to  pierce  and  annihilate  the  3d  Co'rps,  a^amst  i 
which  it  was  directed,  drewforth  cries  of  admiration  ’■ 
from  all  who  beheld  it.  Gen.  Sickles  and  his  splen-  ‘ 
did  command  withstood  the  shock  with  a  delermina- 
tion  that  checked  but  could  not  fully  restrain  it.  f- 
Back,  inch  by  inch,  fighting,  falling,  dying,  cheering,  » 
the  men  retired.  The  rebels  came  on  more  furious-  a 
ly,  halting  at  intervals,  pouring  volleys  that  struck  * 
our  troops  down  in  scores.  General  Sickles,  fightin-  1 
desperately,  was  struck  in  the  leg,  and  fell.  The  2d  .? 
Corps  came  to  the  aid  of  his  decimated  column  The 
battle  then  grew  fearful.  Standing  firmly  up  against  if 
the  etorm,  our  troops,  though  still  outnumbered. 

Klre  r  ,  ^  vo for  volley,  almost  1 

death  for  death.  Still  the  enemy  was  not  restrained,  t 
Down  he  came  upon  our  left  with  a  momentum  that  H 
nothing  could  check.  The  rifled  guns  that  lav  be-  In 
fore  our  infantry  on  a  knoll  were  in  danger  of  cap.  1 
ture.  General  Hancock  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  9 
General  Gibbon  in  the  shoulder.  The  5th  Corps,  as  I 
tne  lst  and  2d  wavered  anew,  went  into  the  breach  I 
with  such  shouts  and  such  volleys  as  made  the  rebel  ,1 
column  tremble  at  last.  Up  from  the  valley  be-  $ 
hind  another  battery  camerollingto  the  heights,  and  E 
flung  its  contents  in  an  instant  down  in  the  midst  of  ’’ 
the  enemy’s  ranks.  Crash!  crash!  with  discharges  1 
deafening,  terrible,  the  musketry  filing  went  on  • 
the  enemy,  reforming  after  each  discharge  with  ‘ 
WondrouB  celerity  and  firmness,  still  pressed  up  the  1 
declivity.  What  hideous  carnage  filled  the  minutes  ‘ 
be.ween  the  appearance  of  the  5th  Corps,  and  the 
advance  to  the  support  of  the  rebel  columns  of  still 
another  column  from  the  right,  I  cannot  bear  to  tell. 
Men  fell  as  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn  before  those 
horrible  discharges.  Faltering  for  an  instant,  the 
rebel  columns  seemed  about  to  recede  before  the 
tempest.  But  their  officers,  who  could  be  seen 


through  the  smoke  of  the  conflict,  galloping  "and 
swinging  their  swords  along  the  lines,  rallied  them 


anew,  and  the  next  instant  the  whole  line  snr«n°- 
forward  as  if  to  break  through  our  own  by  mere 
weight  oi  numbers.  A  division  from  the  12th  Corps 
on  the  extreme  right,  reached  the  scene  at  this  in¬ 
stant,  and  at  the  same  time  Sedgwick  cime  up  with 
the  6th  Corps,  having  jfinished  a  march  of  nearly 


r.tnr^^fx  coDaeeutive  hours.  To  wnat  rescue  the 
came,  their  officers  saw  and  told  them.  Weary  as 
they  were,  bare-footed,  hungry,  fit  to  drop  for '  ®^in- 
her  as  they  were,  the  wish  for  victory  was  so  Wended 
w«h  the  thought  of  exhaustion  that  they  cast  them- 
selves  in  turn  en  masse  into  lme  of  battle,  and 
went  down  on  the  enemy  with  death  in  their 
weapons  and  cheers  on  their  lips.  The  rebel  camel  s 
bach  was  broken  by  this  “  feather.”  His  line  stag- 
pered  reeled,  and  drifted  slowly  back,  while,  the 
shouts  of  our  soldiers  lifted  up  amid  the  roar  of  mus¬ 
ketry  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  pro- 
claimed  the  completeness  of  their  vie’ory.  Mean¬ 
while,  as  the  division  of  Slocum’s  corps,  on  the  ex- 
toeme  right,  left  its  post  to  join  in  this  triumph, 
another  column  of  the  enemy,  under  command  of 
General  Ewell,  had  dashed  savagely  against  our 
weakened  leit  wing,  and  as  the  failure  to  turn  our 
;  left  became  known  it  seemed  as  if  determination  to 

'  conauer  in  this  part  of  the  field  overcame  alike  the 
enemy’s  fear  of  death  and  his  plans  for  victory  felse-  . 
where  The  fight'  was  terrific,  and  for  fifteen 
minutes  the  attack  to  which  the  three > ^furious 
the  12th  Corps  were  subjected  was  more  furious 
than  anything  every  known  in  the  history  of  this 
aimv.  The  6th  Corps  came  to  their  support;  the-lst 
Cores  followed,  and  from  dusk  into  darkness, 
unS  half  past  nine  o’clock,  the  battle  raged 
with  varied  fortune  and  unabated^  fury.  Our 
troops  were  compelled,  by  overpowering  numbers, 
to  fitfl  back  a  short  distance,  abandoning  several 
rifle  pits  and  an  advantageous  position  to  the  ene 
mv  who.  haughty  over  his  advantage  and  made 
dereerate  bv  defeat  in  other  quarters,  then  made  a 
last  struggling  charge  against  that  division  of  our 
right  wtofcommand’ed  by  General  Geary  General 
Geary’s  troops  immortalized  themselves  by  their  re- 
Sstance  to  this  attempt.  They  stood  like  adamant, 
a  moveless,  death-dealing  machine,  before  whose 
volleys  the  rebel  column  withered  and  went  down 
by  hundreds.  After  a  slaughter 
repulse  of  Ewell  was  complete,  and  he  retired  at  10 
o’clock  P*  M.  to  the  position  before  referred  to.!) The 
firing  from  all  quarters  of  the  field  ceased  soon  after 
thatghour,  and  no  other  attack  was  made  until 
morning. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  FRIDAY.  I 

This  laBt  engagement  has  been  the  fiercest  and  . 
most  sanguinary  of  the  war.  It  was  begun  at 
light  by  General  Slocum,  whose  troops,  maddened 
bf  the  loss  of  many  comrades,  and  eager  to  retrieve  i 
the  uositlon  lost  by  them  on  the  preceding  evening, 
advanced  and  delivered  a  destructive  fire  against 
the  rebels  under  Ewell.  That  General’s  entire  force 
responded  with  a  charge  that  is  memorable  even  be¬ 
yond  those  made  by  them  yesterday.  It  was  des¬ 
peration  against  courage !  The  fire  of  the  enemy 
was  mingled  with  yells,  pitched  even  above  its 
clangor.  They  came  on,  and  on,  and  on,  while  the 
national  troops,  splendidly  handled  and  well  posted, 
stood  unshaken  to  receive  them..  The  fire  with 
which  they  did  receive  them  was  so  rapid  and  so 
thick  as  to  envelope  the  ranks  of  its  deliverers 
with  a  pall  that  shut  them  from  sight  during  the  bat¬ 
tle,  which  raged  thenceforward  for  Six  dreary  hours. 
Out  of  this  pall  no  straggler  came  to  the  rear,  ine 
line  scarcely  flinched  from  its  position  during  th 
entire  conflict.  Huge  masses  of  rebel  infantry  ttrew 

themselves  into  it  again  and  again,  m  vain.  -d&ck, 
as  a  ball  hurled  against  a  rock,  these  masses  reco Jed,  i 
and  were  re-formed,  to  be  hurled  anew  againstit  with  | 

a  fierceness  unfruitful  of  success— fruitful  of  carnage, 

as  before.  The  strong  position  occupied  by  General 
Geary  and  that  held  by  General  Birney,  met  the 
first  and  hardest  assaults,  but  only  fell  back  a  short 
distance  before  fearful  odds,  to  re-advance,  to  re- as¬ 
sume,  and  to  hold  their  places  m  company  with 
Sykes’  division  of  the  5th  Corps,  arid  Humphrey  s 
merry’s  old  division)  of  the  3d,  when  Judiciously 
reinforced  with  artillery,  they  renewed  and  contin¬ 
ued  the  contest  until  its  cl.se.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
erav-uniformed  troops,  who  were  advanced  andie- 
advanced  by  their  officers  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
Une  of  smoke  in  front  of  our  infantry  were  im¬ 
pelled  by  some  terror  in  their  rear,  which  they  were 
as  unable  to  withstand  as  they  were  to  make  bead- 
wav  against  the  fire  in  their  front.  It  wan  bard  to 
believe  such  desperation  voluntary.  It  was  harder 
■  to  believe  that  the  courage  which  withstood  and  de- 

feThe  inemy  g“aduilly  drew  forward  his  whole  line 

unm  in  SI  places  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  raged 

;  for  minutes.  *Hi»  artillery,  ^MehtL  £ 
upon  our  columns  with  trigntiui  re 
suit  vet  they  did  not  waver.  The -battle 

■wfls’in  this  way  evenly  contested  for  a  time,  but  at  a 
moment  when  it  seemed  problematical  which  side 
would  gain  the  victory,  a  reinforcement^^w^^^ 
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were  formeCrnnine  at  suen  a  position  as  ro  euuiauc 
the  enemv  and  teach  him  at  last  the  futility  of  Ins 
efforts.  Disordered,  routed,  and  confused,  his  whole 
force  retreated,  and  at  11  o’clock  the  battle  ceased 
and  the  stillness  of  death  ensued.  This  silence  con¬ 
tinued  until  2  P.  M.  At  this  moment  the  rebel 
ai  tillerv  from  all  points,  in  a  circie  radiating 
aiound  our  own,  began  a  terrific  and  concentrated 
Are  on  Cemetery  Hill,  which  was  held,  as  I  have  pre- 
viouB“y  stated,  by  the  11th  and  2d  Corps.  The  flock 
of  pigeons,  which  not  ten  minutes  previous  had 
darkened  ihe  sky  above,  were  scarcely  thicker  than  ( 
the  flock  of  horrible  missiles  that  now,  instead  of 
sailing  harmlessly  above,  descended  upon  our  po¬ 
sition?  The  atmosphere  was  thick  with  shot  and 
shell.  The  storm  broke  upon  us  so  suddenly  that 
soldiers  and  officers— who  leaped  as  it  began  .rom 
their  tents,  or  from  lazy  siestas  on  the  grass— were 
stricken  in  their  rising  with  mortal  wounds  and 
died  ;  some  with  cigars  between  their  teeth,  some 
with  pieces  of  food  in  their  fingers,  and  one  at 

ipoat, _ a  pale  young  German,  from  Pennsylvania 

with  a  minature  of  his  sister  in  his  hands  that 
Beemed  more  meet  to  gTasp  an  artist  s  pencil  than 
a  musket.  Horses  fell,  shrieking  such  awful  cries 
asCooper  told  of,  and  writhing  themBelveB about 
in  hopeless  agony.  The  boards  of  fences,  scattered 
bv  explosion,  flew  in  splinters  through  the  air.  Ihe 
earth  torn  up  in  clouds,  blended  the  eyes  of  hurry¬ 
ing  men ;  and  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
among  the  grave-stones  of  the  cemetery,  a  shower 
of  destruction  crashed  ceaselessly.  As,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others,  I  groped  through  this  tempest  of 
death  for  the  shelter  of  the  bluff,  an  old  man.  a  _pci-  _ 
vate  fiTiTcompany  belonging  to  the  24th  Michigan, 
was  struck  scarcely  ten  feet  away  by  a  cannon  ball, 
which  tore  through  him,  extorting  such  a  low,  in¬ 
tense  cry  of  mortal  pain  as  I  pray  God  I  may  nfiv  er 
aeain  hear.  The  hill,  which  seemed  alone  devoted 
to  this  reign  of  death,  was  clear  in  nearly  all  its  un¬ 
sheltered  places  within  five  minutes  alter  the  fire 

Our"  batteries  responded  immediately.  Three  1 
hours  of  cannonading  ensued,  exceeding  in  fierce¬ 
ness  any  ever  known.  Probably  three  hundred  can¬ 
non  were  fired  simultaneously  until  four  o  clock, 
when  the  rebel  infantry  were  again  seen  massing  m 
the  woods,  fronting  our  centre,  formed  by  the  Is- 
and  2d  Corps.  Gen.  Doubleday’s  tro°P*  , 

charge  with  the  same  heroic  courage  that  had  so 
often  repelled  the  enemy  in  his  desperate  attempts.  I 
The  charge  was  made  spiritedly  but  less  venomously 
than  before.  General  Webb,  commanding  the  2d 
brigade,  2d  division  of  the  2d  Corps,  met  the  main 
fury  of  the  attack  with  a  steady  fire  that  served 
to  retard  the  enemy’s  advance  for  a  momen.. 
That  moment  was  occupied  by  the  reoei 
General  Armistage  in  steadying  his  troops  behind 
the  fence.  General  Webb  immediately  ordered  a 
charge,  which  was  made  with  such  eagerness  and 
swiftness,  and  supported  by  such  numbers  of  our 
troops,  as  enabled  us  to  partially  surround  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  capture  General  Armistage  and  3,00°  of  his  , 
moD  The  carnage  which  accompanied  this  charge,  l 
and  the  terror  inspired  by  it  were  so  great  as  to  re¬ 
duce  numbers  of  the  foe  to  actual  cowardice,  iney  | 

5?  fell  upon  their  knees  and  faces,  holding  for  ward their  . 
guns,  and  begging  for  mercy,  while  their  escaped 
comrades,  panic-stricken  and  utterly  rou-ed,  rushed 
down  across  the  ditches  and  fences  through  the 
fields  and  through  Gettysburg.  Not  a  column  re- 
mained  to  make  another  start.  The  triumph  fought 
I  for  during  these  three  terrible  days  belonged  at  la»t  | 
to  the  noble  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Incidents  of  tiie  Battle. 

[From  Correepon deuce  of  the  Tribune.) 

General  Schimmelfenig  escaped  Capture  by  resort-  I 
ing  to  a  dodge  worthy  of  the  sharpest  Tankee. 
When  he  found  his  retreat  cut  off(he  seized  the  coat 
of  a  private,  and  buttoned  it  cicely  over  his  uni¬ 
form  ;  he  was  knocked  down  and/run  over  by  a  gang  L 
of  rebels  who  were  after  plundec  He  then  stumbled  | 
away  into  a  cellar,  and  lay  tilere  concealed,  and 
I  without  food,  for  two  days  ;  bqi  when  he  heard  the 
boys  playing  “Yankee  DoodU”  in  the  streets,  he 
thought  it  safe  to  come  out.  He  is  now  in  command 
of  his  brigade,  and  ready  for  wj>rk. 

The  11th  Corps  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  mus¬ 
ing,  4,060  men.  The  1st  Corps  loss  foots  up  nearly 
6  COO.  The  12th  Corps  lost  in  killed  and  wounded, 
973 ;  missing,  242  ;  17  officers  Killed,  and  43  wounded. 

One  regiment  the  2d  Massachusetts,  in  Slocum’s 
Corps,  lost  11  officers  in  a  charge,  yet  when  ttns 
division  was  repulsed  the  regiment  fell  back  m  per- 

feet  order  and  each  soldier  in  his  place.  . 

Sharpehooting  has  become  a  serious  servicein bat¬ 
tle.  Three  hundred  men  from  our  brigade  were  - 
thot  in  the  rifle-pits  , on-  Friday,  by  a  half  a  do^rn 
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ot  xne  enemy’s  snarpskoofers  cbncealed  Fin  a  brie; 
Louse  iu  the  suburbs  of  Gettysburg.  The  bouse 
might  have  been  destroyed,  but  iu  doing  this  many 
others  in  the  town  would  have  been  damaged  :  it  is 
a  question  however,  whether  the  whole  town  is 
worth  the  lives  it  cost  to  save  it. 

The  2d  brigade  of  the  3d  division,  2d  Corps,  num¬ 
bering  2,600  men,  lost  half  its  numbers  in  battle,  and 
the  2d  brigade,  2d  division  of  the  same  corps,  in  the 
last  charge  of  the  enemy  on  Friday  evening,  captured 
from  the  enemy  double  their  own  number  in  pri¬ 
soners.  including  General  Armistead  and  five  battle- 
flags,  all  within  thirty-five  paces  of  the  2d  Corps’ 
batteries. 

The  rebel  cavalry  was  in  constant  trouble  ;  if  it 
appeared  beyond  the  protection  of  the  infantry  lines 
on  either  flank,  it  was  charged  into  by  the  national 
cavalry  and  sent  pell-mell  back  to  its  hiding-place  ; 
and,  if  too  far  within  its  own  lines,  the  horees  were 
demoralized  by  the  explosion  of  shells.  The  com¬ 
mand  was  of  no  service  to  the  enemy,  but  the  men 
soon  became  a  reproach  in  the  eyes  of  their  com¬ 
rades. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
line  of  battle  was  the  facilities  it  afforded  to  each 
portion  to  reinforce  any  point  of  attack.  The  enemy 
was  compelled  to  march  from  seven  to  nine  miles  in 
going  from  one  wing  to  the  other,  whereas  three 
miles  on  the  diameter  of  a  circle  was  the  distance 
between  Meade’s  extreme  infantry  flanks.  This 
circumstance  gave  great  advantage. 

After  the  battlefield  came  into  our 'possession,  a 
piivate  soldier,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  foot, 
was  found  lying  in  the  grass,  under  a  bush  ;  he  had 
wiped  his  gun  and  taken  off  the  lock  to  clean,  it. 
When  found,  he  was  in  the  act  of  putting  it  to¬ 
gether  again.  To  the  question— what  he  was  doing 
there?  he  replied,  “  I  am  getting  ready  for  another 
pop.  I  have  two  boxes  of  cartridges  left.” 

THE  PROSPECT  OF  LEE’S  ESCAPE. 
Although  reports  telegraphed  from  places  at  a 
I  distance  from  the  scene  of  operations,  to  the  effect 
i  that  we  h  ave  captured  pr  isoners  by  tens  of  thousands, - 
and  pieces  of  artillery  by  hundreds,  are  premature 
or  grossly  exaggerated,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  military  situation  is  at  this  moment  extremely 
favorable,  or,  at  least,  is  so  reported  in  circles  best 
|  informed  with  regard  to  the  facts. 

Gen.  Lee  may  escape  across  the  Potomac  with  a 
large  portion  ol  his  army,  although  the  destruction 
of  his  pontoon  bridges  and  the  rise  of  the  river, 
which  is  stated  to  he  six  feet  above  the  fords,  would 
alone  seem  sufiieient  to  prevent  it.  But  the  proba¬ 
bilities  are  that  he  will  not  so  escape,  and  that  even 
if  his  infantry  manages  to  get  over  the  river  disor¬ 
ganized,  his  guns  and  wagons  will  be  taken. 

It  is  considered  not  impossible  that  another  battle 
may  be  fought  before  the  decisive  result  which  the 
country  is  looking  for  can  be  reached. 

General  Hooker,  who  has  arrived  here,  predicts 
that  the  army  of  General  Lee  will  be  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed— the  rise  in  the  river,  in  his  opinion,  bein» 
sufficient  to  bring  abbut  that  result,  even  apart 
from  the  military  combinations  making  to  that  end. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIANS/ 

[From  Correspondence  of  the  Herald.  ] 

Colonel  E.  P.  Cummins,  of  the  142ii  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  was  killed  on  the  1st,  while 
gallantly  leading  his  men  against  vflstly  superior 
numbers.  Colonel  Cummins  was  sheriff  of  Somer¬ 
set  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  brave  officer, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  his  troops.  He  was  captain 
of  company  A,  10th  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Re¬ 
serves,  and  was  made  colonel  of  the  142d  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  September  1, 1861. 

Lieut.  A.  G.  Tucker,  of  Company  E,  142d,  Regi¬ 
ment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  acting  adjutant, 
was  mortally  wounded  on  the  1st  of  July.  He  was 
first  shotinthe  args,  but  continued  to  cheer  the  men 
until  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  body.  He  has 
since  died.  Lieut.  Tucker  was  adjutant  of  the 
regiment, 

Captain  C.  H.  Flagg,  of  Company  K,  11th  Regi¬ 
ment,  and  commander  of  Gen.  Knowley’s  staff,  was 
killed  by  a  solid  shot,  on  July  3.  He  was  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  This  regiment  Was  a 
portion  of  the  1st  brigade,  3d  division,  1st  Army 
Corps.  The  division  was  commanded  by  Brigadier 
General  Larowly,  of  Pittsburg. 
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the  69th  ;  Captai’n  Andrew  MeBushy,  of  the 
Lieutenant  Jones.  The  loss  in  the  brigade  is  four 
hundred  and  eighty-two  men  and  forty-two  officers. 

™  m  fh  fj?,1?.!  th!  7lst’  under  command  of 
Col.  k.mith,  fell  back  and  took  a  position  behind  a 

The  le7t  winfrm-^Weih  “7  dld  fearful  execution. 
The  left  wing,  with  the  colors,  under  command  of 

£7,  Kercnensperger,  joined  with  the  72d,  under 
tx.  of  C,o!-  Hesser,  and  charged  the  enemv, 
dm  tug  them  clear  over  the  slight  earthworks,  ta- 
kisg  more  prisoners  than  they  numbered  and  six 

dSr?»  C°  wSV?Ur  °u  whloil  were  taken  by  the 
71st.  Gen.  WebV  who  commanded  the  brigade 
was  m  the  charge  with  the  71st  and  72d,  and  was  in 
advanced  and  within  twenty  feet  of  where  Gen 
Armistead,  of  the  rebel  service,  and  an  old  associate 
\lU-ed',  Ge“-  Webb  had  just  been  or! 
bl?°fde-  Both  he  and  they  are  mutu- 
a.,y  pleased  with  each  other  for  conduct  on  this 
occasion. 
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In  the  battle  of  July  3,  the  old  California,  the  69th 
I  (Irish),  and  the  Fire  Zouaves  (Pennsylvania troops), 
I  were  in  action.  The  71st  or  California  regiment  lost 
|  nine  officers  of  fifteen  taken  in,  and  one  hundred 
and  one  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty-six  enlisted 
The  69th  and  71st  were  on  the  extreme  front, 


j  and,  in  proportion,  their  members  sniftered  the  worst. 
Included  in  the  killed  are:  Captain  Steffar  Gull,  of 
|  the  71st;  Colonel  Odane.  Lieutenant  Colonel  T. 
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A  REPORTER’S  INCIDENT. 

Whilst  one  of  our  reporters  was  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection  to  the  wounded,  at  the  late  battle  of  Get- 
ysburg  he  hfid  ms  attention,  drawn  to  a  sinerularlv 
young  man,  upon  whom  death  had  already 
settled  his  mark.  While  admiring  his  tender  a4 
and  fragile  build,  the  young  sufferer  opened  his  soft 
hazel  eyes,  and  looking  up,  said : 

“Won’t  you  please  raise  my  head  and  rub  my 
,  hands?  it  cramps  so.”  J 

Our  reporter  complied,  and  asked  of  him  his  name. 
He  stated  that  it  was  James  Warner,  of  Loudoun 
county,  Virginia. 

.  tbep  tbat  he  knew  this  young  sufferer  to  be 

se)rvice-  upon  questioning  him,  he 
stated  that  he  never  entered  the  rebel  service  will- 
mgly  ;  that  both  of  his  parents  were  Union  people. 

„  I,!u,e,11  my  mother,  when  you  get  an  op¬ 

portunity,  that  lam  happy,  and  expect  to  meet  her 

shandireasyT”  y°U  giVe  me  a  d^k-  and  then  I 

Our  reporter  of  course  acquiesced,  and  gave  the 
little  rebel  sufferer  all  the  attention  and  consolation 
he  could  bestow.  As  he  left,  big-framed  and  big- 
hearted  soldiers  of  the  Union  were  standing  by  their 
late  enemy,  showering  over  him  their  tears,  and 
blessing  him  with  that  attention  that  only  the  brave 
know  how  to  bestow.  ./ 

REBEL  PRISONERS  IN  BALTIMORE 
Last  might,  shortly  before  nine  o’clock,  ano’fcher 
rrty  ofreudl  prisoners,  2,300  in  number,  reached  the 


S"?y  ofrebel  prisoners  2,300  in  number,  reached  the 
in  ?  J°hg’  train  of  cars,  accompanied  by 
the  12th  \  ermont  regiment  as  a  guard.  They  were 
disembarked,  and  underguard  of  a  detachment  of  the 
nnecticut  cavalry,  with  several  companies  of 
J®rk  regiment,  were  marched  to  Calvert 
street,  thence  by  Baltimore  and  other  streets  to  Fort 
“S  In  anticipation  of  their  arrival  a  large 
number  ot  persons  male  and  female,  assembled  It 
the  ddpot  at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening  and  large 
crowds  were  gathered  on  Howard,  Calvert,  and  other 
screets,  oesirous  of  witnessing  the  sight  of  so  many 
rebels  through  the  city.  J"  -  •  y 

from  the  dd 


rebels  passing  through  the 'city.  Yhe  "prisoners 
passed  on  their  way  from  the  ddpot  without  any 
expression  of  public  sentiment  being  made,  except 
at  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Calvert  streets,  where 
some  enthusiastic  Union  men  gave  cheers,  causing 
the  rebels  to  retaliate  by  uttering  a  shrill  cry,  those 
following  after  catching  it  up  and  continuing  it  to 
the  end  of  the  long  line.  In  the  party  there  were  a 
large  number  of  sick  and  wounded  who  were  con* 
veyed  in  vehicles  to  the  fort.  Nineteen  hundred 

more  are  on  their  way  to  this  city _ Balt.  Gazette , 

Monday.  ’ 

KILLED  AND  WOUNDED. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  casualties  among 
tbe  °®cer®  01  the  Bucktails  (160th  Pa.)  in  the  battle 
Of  Gett’r’“K"”"  • 


_  -Jysburg. 

Col.  Langhom  Wister,  slightly  wounded  in  the 

0  TV*1! 


doing 


the 


face,  and  a  prisoner. 

Lieut.  Col.  Huidekaper,  lost  his  right  arm 
well. 

Major  Thomas  Chamberlain,  shot  through 
chest ;  doing  well. 

Adjutant  R.  L,  Ashhurst,  wounded  in  the  shoul¬ 
der  ;  doing  well. 

Captain  C.  C.  Widdis,  Co.  A,  severely  wounded  : 
doing  well.  ’ 

Captain  William  P.  Dougal,  Co.  D,  wounded : 
doing  well. 

Captain  Henry  W.  Gimber,  Co.  F  ;  missing. 

Captain  J.  W.  Sigler,  Co,  I ;  slightly  wounded— 
on  duty. 

First  Lieutenant  Henry  Chancellor,  Co.  B  :  badly 
wounded  and  missing. 

First  Lieutenant  Gilbert  B.  Perkins, 
wounded  in  thigh— doing  well. 


MMMM 


Carpenter, 
Sears,  Co.  F ; 


slightly 


First 

|  m  First  "'Lieutenant  C.  W. 

:  W^rs,t  LieuteBahnT  Miles  F.  Rose,  Co.  I ;  wounded 
I “e-hoS"  ro-MBTT-MfflHra nmwini 

ggut.BJ.  MeGuise,’  C<=J  funded 

T  ieut  George  Curran,  Company  F,  head. 

Lteut."  J.  Boyard,  Company  H,  wounded. 

Lieut.  Sutton,  Company  L,  wounded. 

SIXTY" SECOND  PBN’ETSYL'S  AISTXA* 


-^ia!^oStrasi  woul 


Sou! 


Cant.  Conner,  Company  H,  shoulder. 

Lieut.  Morris,  Company  M,  wounded. 

wounded  and  missing,  155. 

SIXTY- BISHTH  PEHNSYLVAHIA. 


- 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Reynolds,  wounded, 

:  SfMSsK- 


jUUUCUl 

pl'SSgf 

MISCELLANEOUS- 


I  Ca.pt  John  Lockhart.  7 2  Pa. 
|  Capt  H  A  Geok,  72  Pa. 

Lt  J  MeEWane,  69  Pa. 

Capt  8  Connor,  62  Pa. 

;  Capt  M  M  Felker,  62  Pa. 

:  Lt  Isaac  Vance,  140  Pa. 

1  Lt  Geo  Curran,  148  Pa. 

'  Lt  M  Heroling,  72  Pa. 

,  Lt  AG  Brandt,  75  Pa. 

Lt  Jacob  Manser,  75  Pa.. 

■  Capt  T  S  Wallace,  61  Ohio. 
LtC  Veidenheimer,  74  Pa. 


Capt  A  Prince,  15  Mass. 
Capt  H  S  Dnmar,  63  Pa 
Capt  T  W  Alexander. 

Capt  H  Good  fellow.  28  Pa 
Capt  Thos  Wood,  69  Pa. 
Capt  J  H  Murray.  62  Pa. 
Lt  Tkos  B  McLean.  62  Pa. 
Lt  J  H  Johnson,  69  Pa. 

Lt  J  J  Taggart,  69  Pa. 

Lt  E  H  Harmon.  69  Pa. 
Maj  James  Baffle.  69  Pa. 
Cs.pt  Hugh  Boyle.  69  Pa.  _ 


jt  C  Veidenheimer,  n  ra.  - 

The  following  is  an  additional  list  of  casualties 

in  the  2d  and  12th  Corps  : 

WOtTKDED. 

Capt  HcCallister,  140  Pa. 

:  Maj  Rogers,  prieT,  140  Pa. 

!  Capt  McCullough. 

Lieut  Poxten. 

Lieut  Shellenberger. 


Lieut  1  Vance. 

Lieut  Vance. 

Col  Brown,  145  Pa. 

A  Kundlee,  62  Pa.. 

A  L  Potter,  11  Pa  Res. 

!  L  Workman,  62  Pa 
Wm  Reuser.  62  Pa. 

>'  Sweet,  62  Pa. 

J  McKinley,  62  Pa. 

A  Harriger,  62  Pa.. 
i  M  C  Goheen,  62  Pa. 

Matthew  Griffith,  62  Pa. 

T  Moore,  62  Pa,, 
i  Capt  Sell,  83 Pa. 

1  W  M Lemon, 62  Pa. 

W  Kunkle,  ll  Pa  Res. 

.  W  Cragle.  143  Pa. 

J  Miller,  75  Pa. 

FIRST  DBLAWABH. 


g  F  Herr,  62  Pa. 

W  E  Ray,  62  Pa. 

A  Stroud,  62  Pa. 

M.Cook,  62  Pa. 

I  Joshwa  Jay.  62  Pa. 

J  Sterrett,  62  Pa. 

L  Montz,  62  Pa. 

I S  P  Willis  or,  62  Pa. 

S  K  Carnaghan,  62  Pa. 
ISergt  8  S  Farland,  62  Pa,, 
Wm  Lawrence,  83 Pa. 

I  David  Brown,  62  Pa. 

P  Lane,  62  Pa. 

John  Saulsbury,  62  Pa.. 
EC  Anthony,  62  Pa. 

A  Magirlay,  62  Pa. 

J  S  West,  62  Pa.  „ 

Capt  J  Brown.  62  Pa. 

G  Vermont,  88  Pa. 

D  Seller.  150  Pa.  „ 
Capt  P  Conner,  62  Pa, 
Sergt  P  Morris,  62  Pa. 


i'i’iim  which  I 
be, 

As  brightest  angel  unto  darkest  fiend; 

Soft  o’er  bis  frown— as  sunbeam  caps  with  gold 
Dark  thunder-cloud— thy  smile,  radiance  would. .j 
throw 

[■  And  cheer  thy  soldier-father’s  heart- 
Sweet  Hattie,  dear  !  embodiment,  so  fair, 

'  Of  purity,  innocence  and  love  ; 

Knowest  thou  how  much  thy  father  needs  thee  £ 

here,, 

"  How  ardently  bis  spirit  longs  for  thee  ? 

I  need  thy  eyes,  thy  lips— sweet  lips  and  pure,  j 
That,  falsehood  never  spoke,  cor  words  perverse—  g 
I  need  the  kisses  of  those  honeyed-rips, 

Thy  soft,  white  arms,  thrown  fondly  round  my  I 

neck, 

’  I  need  thy  ears  to  hear  me  when  I  call, 

|  I  need  the  patter  of  thy  little  feet, 

,  And  prattle  of  thy  guileless,  little,  tongue, 

Thy  sweet  “papa,”  and  joyous  laugh  and  eheer  ;■ 

1  need  thee  all,  but  need  and  have  are  two. 

I  I  spoke  about  those  eyes,  those  bright  blue  eyes,, 
v  Those  talking,  laughing,  early-waking  eyes  ;  .  : 

I  That  looks  for  -papa"  when  the  morning  comes,  , 
The  bright,  fresh  morning  of  a  new  born  day, 
i  So  full,  so  loving,  so  transparent,  they 
'  That  looking  in  them,  as  through  glass  most  clear  ; 
Thy  blithe,  pure,  cherub  spirit  I  could  see 
And  know  the  words,  to  me,  it  silent  spoke. 

*  Would  .1  could  see  those  loving  orbs  to-night. _ 
They’re  like  toy  mother’s,  people  say,  and  so 
1  think  :  a  better  pattern  ne’er  was  given, 

'  r! _  U 


j  Eyes  never  looked  more  tender  love  than  her  s 


On  me,  or  spoke  more  volumes  at  a  glance. 
A  pledge,  dear  Hattie,  art  thou  of  her  love, 


FgtThos  Seymour,  B 
Corn  Damon  Reasy,  B. 
;  Geo  Bannard,  B. 

;  Wm  Gribben,  B. 

Lieut  John  T  Dent. 
SgtPSoyd.G. 

Corp  McIntyre,  G. 


Dickerson,  1. 

- G-ook,  G. 

Capt  Hiza,r,  I. 

Set  Challenger,  I. 

- Wr'ght,  1. 

- Herity,  I.  . 

— —  Mason.  I. 


[For  the  Star  and  Banner.] 

A  Soldier  to  his  CliiW. 

|.Sw„, 

|  tires! .1,  fatler's  !«>, ' 

4  oi !  i„w  i  i«s  t.  lh"  “ d'.. ! 

ih  And  drink  the  thrilling  j°J  P  , 

Mia 


Token,  emphatic,  of  its  ardent  strength 
Its  pure  unselfishness,  the  sacrifice 
She  made,  to  give  me  such  a  joy  as  thee. 

Thou’rt  with  thy  precious  mother,  Hattie  dear, 
But  I,  neath  war’s  blood-crimsoned  banner  stand, 

?  Gazing  on  carnage,  desolating  wild; 

-  No  light  of  love,  no  presence  of  my  child  1 
Wife,  home,  and  friendship,  all  are  left  behind, 
That  country  may  be  saved  and  Freedom  iive. 
Content  am  I  to  yield  the  sacrifice, 

And  Isse  of  thy  enfolding  life  one  year. 

Iwjth.  interest,  how  intense,  were  I  with  thee. 

I’d  watch  each  leaf,  new-opening  and  fair; 

,  Of  flower  so  fragrant,  beautiful,  as  tnou. 

And  oh  l  how  many  thrilling  draughts  I’d  quaff, 
Sole  cup  of  my  paternal  love,  from  thee, 

[while  these  twelve  months  were 'numbering  the 
days. 

Which  now  ’twixt  thee  and  me,  impassable, 

•  Like  gulf  profound,  or  mountain  high  do  stand.  ^ 
But  all  this  interest  intense,  tlii*  joy 
So  risk,  foi  which,  in  vain,  my  spirit  longs, 

■  Bliss-giving  home— for  home  and  buss  are  one— 
I  leave  them  all,  enough  for  me  the^joy, 

,  •  When  demon  tyrants  all  I  prize  assail; 

To  stand,  with  comrades,  on  the  field  of  strife. 
And  hurl  death  on  our  foes,  nor  ever  quail, 

Till,  past  ail  resurrection,  he  dothjje _ 


II 


I  In  burning  shaiue,  deep  bnried’ncatlHhehatef 
Just,  bitter,  hate  of  every  patriots  heart. 


Third  Maine. 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  July  1863. 


A  RECORD  OF  INHUMAN  CRUEL¬ 
TIES. 


[  I; EBEL  BARBARITIES  IN  EAST  TENNESSEE- 

INNOCENT  MEN  HANGED - CHILDREN  I 

SHOT  AND  WOMEN  TORTURED  TO  DEATH. 


■»  .Hi  >  JSSttm-i 

twelve  ;  James  Wei  celt,  ten;  Jasper  Clian- 
nd,  fourteen ;  Samuel  Shelton,  uiuteen, 
|  and  his  brother,.  aged  seventeen,  sons  of 
Kl  .Litus  Shelton  in  all,  thirteen  men  and 
boys.  _  Nearly  all  of  them  declared  they 
we. e  innocent,  and  had  taken  no  part  ini 
appropriating  the  salt.  They  begged  for 
a  taal,  asserting  that  they  could’  prove 
their  innocence. 


The  editor  of  the  Memphis  Bulletin , 
who  has  been  upon  a  visit  to  Nashville, 
communicates  the  following  to  his  paper, 
in  reference  to  rebel  rule  in'East  Tennea- 
I  see.  Colonel  Crawford,  the  gentleman 
j  from  whom  the  tacts  are  obtained,  has  a 
I  personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the  circura- 


THE  EXECUTION.  ' ' 

Colonel  Allen,  who  was  with  his  troops 
I  b,Ut  .n°\  m  command,  told  them  they 
•  should  have  a  trial,  but  they  be  taken  to 
lenneaaee  for  that  purpose.  They  bid  I 
farewell  to  their  wives,  daughters  and  sis- 1 


ters,  directing  them  to  procure  the  wit- j 


I  stances,  having  left  the  scenes  of  their  en-  1 


■  nesses  and  bring  them  to  the  court  in 

8  cu»essee,  where  they  supposed  their  trial 
|  J0U1(!  tajie  Place-  Alas !  how  little  they 
dreamt  h  what  a  fate  a  n  mJ  them.  7 


Iactment  quite  recently,  and  vouches  for 
the  truth  of  all  of  them. 

Last  summer  three  young  men,  broth¬ 
ers,  named  Anderson,  left  their  homes 
in  Hawkins  county,  and  attempted  to  make 
their  way  into  Kentucky.  They  were  ar- 
lested  by  a  squad  ot  Confederate  cavalry 
on  Clinch  river,  about  seventy-five  miles  .. 
from  Knoxville,  shot,  andturovvn  into  the1 
river.  Their  bodies  were  found  floating  * 
in  the  stream,  fifteen  miles  from  their  own 
forsaken  homes. 

THE  SCARCITY  OF  SALT. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1863,  at 
Laurel,  N.  C.,  near  the  Tennessee  border, 
all  the  salt  was  seized  for  distribution  by 
Confederate  commisioners.  Salt  was  sell¬ 
ing  at  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dollars 
a  sack.  The  Commissioners  declared  that 
the  “tories^hould  have  none,”  and  posi 
lively  refuspd  to  give  Union  meD  their 
portion  of  the  quantity  to  be  distributed 
in  that  vicinity.  This  palpable  injustice 
aroused  the  Union  men ;  they  assembled 
together  and  determined  to  seize  their  pro 
portion  of  the  salt  bv  force.  They  did  so 
taking  at  Marshall,  N.  C.,  what  they 
deemed  to  be  their  just  share. 


ARRESTS  FOR  SEIZING  SALT. 


L.  M.  Allen  was  Colonel  of  the  re°r-  | 
ment,  but  had  been  suspended  for  six] 
[months  for  crime  and  drunkenness.  Many  ! 
I  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  salt  seizure  left  I 
their  homes.  Those  who  did  not  partici-  \ 
pate  in  it  became  the  sufferers.  Amono- 
those  arrested  were  Joseph  Wood,  about  I 
sixty  years  of  age ;  D.  Shelton,  sixty ;  ; 
James  Shelton,  fifty;  Roddy  Shelton, 
forty-five;  Elison  King,  forty;  Halen 
Moore,  forty;  Wade  Moore,  thirty-five; 
Isaiah  Shelton,  fifteen ;  Wm.  Shelton, 


horrible  barbarities. 

The  poor  fellows  hah  'succeeded  bat  a E 
lew  miles  when  they  were  turned  from  the  >  . 
road  into  a  gorge  in  the  mountains  and  1 
halted.  W  ithout  auy  warning  of  what 
was  tobe  doue  with  them,  five  of  them 
were  ordered  to  kneel  clown.  Ten  paces 
in  front  of  these  five  a  file  of  soldiers  were 
p  aced  with  loaded  muskets.  The  terri¬ 
ble  reality  flashed  upon  the  minds  of  the  L 
doomed  patriots.  Old  man  Wood  (sixty  :  9 
years  of  age)  cried  out :  “For  God’s  sake  I 
men,  you  are  not  going  to  shoot  us  *  If 
you  are  going  to  murder  us,  give  us  at 
least  time  m  pray.”  Colonel  Allen  was 

tST11' ti  °f  pr°mLse  t0  Sive  a 
fW.  I  hey  were  informed  that  Allen 

had  no  authority;  that  Keith  was  in  com¬ 
mand  ;  ana  that  there  was  no  time  for 
Paying.  The  order  was  given  to  fire  - 
ihe  ola  men  and  boys  put  their  Hands  to  | 
then  faces  and  rent  the  air  with  agonizing  ‘ 
cues  of  despair;  the  soldiers  wavered  and  1 

td  ff  tf  t0  ?  ^  C°Iamand  Khth 

Inn  I  n  7  t  n0t  fix%.ifisantly  he  would  I 
“  tlmm  change  places  wilh  the  prison- 
e!s\  Ihe  soldiers  raised  their  i>rms  the 
victims  shuddered  convulsively,  "the  word 
was  given  to  fire,  and  the  five  men  tell 
pierced  with  Rebel  bullets.  Old  man 
riooDand  Shslton  were  shot  in  the! 
neat.,  tneir  brains,  scattered  upon  the  ' 
ground,  and  they  died  without  a  struo-ofo.  ' 

Ihe  other  three  lived  only  a  few  minutes. 
murder  of  a  boy  of  twelve  years. 

Five  others  were  ordered  to  kneel  a-  J 
mong  them  little  Billy  Shelton,  a  mere 
Ciuld,  only  twelve  years  old.  He  implor¬ 
ed  the  men  to  shoot  him  in  the  face.— 

“ion  have  killed  my  father  and  brothers  ” , 
f»a_he;  <;you  have^hot  my  father  in  the  1 


J: 


m 

ixace;  do  not  shoot  me  In  toe  lace.  ^  lie 
covered  his  face  with  hi«  hands,  i  ae  *o 
diers  received  the  order  to  hi  , 

IZ  fell.  Poor  me  B«*y  was  wind¬ 
ed  in  both  arms.  He  ran  to  a  1 
„i  hd  ,  iiroiipd  :,Ve  ‘Rd  oeso  y-. 

''  :t iifh  ^ lou  have  knied 


'S  ■  N 


'•  "  i  •  -‘You  have  killed 

my  old  Ser  and  my  three  brother^  you 
Ye  shot  mo  in  both  arms ;  I  forgive  )  on 
il  fli  ■  I  can  get  well.  Let  me  go  home 
to  my  mother  and  sisters”  What  ahrnt 

£'5““such  ™ap“Sh  TheTittle  boy 

I  “““  •  S  he  feiu«l,  eight  balls  having 
Entered  his  body.  Tire 

were. murdered  m  the  same  majmi. 

whom  life  was  not  entire!)  ex 

if  _  t-h  fvf /»S'»  Oft  WIT, I 


Those  in  whom  hte  was  nor 
I  hot  the  heartless  officers  despatched  with  I 

|  their  pistols.  1 

the  burial. 

I  4  hole  was  then  dug,  and  the  thirteen 

||  bodies  were  pitched  into  rt.1  he  gr^ve 
p  ?  was  scarcely  large  enough;  sor^  of  the 

cap)  bodies  lay  above  the  ground.  Aw etud 
w®  named  Sergeant  N.  K  V-Jay,  a  V n&mU 

met  wbiia  **><»  the  Se^ave  I 

down  to  and  through  hell.  f  ^  gave 
was  covered  lightly  with  earth,  a  d  the 
next  day,  when  the  wives  and  Hoodies  o 
toe  murdered  men  heard  of  their  late  | 
searched  for  and  found  their  grave,  th  . 
hogs  had  rooted  up  one’s  body  and  eaten  | 

his  head  off. 

torturing  defenseless  women. 
r-ntniu  Moor  LEY,  in  charge  of  a  cav- 
,1,-vfoTO  and  Colonel  Thomas.  in  com- 
1  ,  r  .imuber  of  Indians,  acconipa 
1M5  K^r?r»n.  These  preceeded  to 

mediums  me  retm„ed  to 

Tennessee;  Un  fid  t  say  that! 

T  onrel  and  were  msaactea  w  »  j  . 
““eavalry  bad  taken  the  prisoners  with 

toeiTto  be  tried,  tE  p™-1 

nled o-e  of  Colonel  Allen,  int  P  , 
l  ,a  t;.rou,r’a  the  country  many  [Jnumj 

of  gSYand  his  men  to  Laurel,  theyejs- 

‘z'tffl:  z:z  m  :z:\tyA 

„and  tato*  »-«.  “f/%fw„men 

Seed  to  divffige' anything. 

the,  tvhipped  with  Mm,  m**» 

»/■*«»  “«  f  to‘e  men  whEdl: 

down  thar  backs;  (and  the  m&D ?w 


cXiHiers  '  ISlrS.  SARAH 

"Sof  'Esan 

So^eEfSsti  •«« 

whipped  end  hany  by  the  neck  uU 
almost  dead,  but  would  give  no  , 

tion.  Martha  W uite,  an  idiotic yu l,  was  1 
beaten  &nd  tiredby  the  neck  all  day  to  a 
tree. 


A  woman  of  eighty-five  hanged. 

Old  Mrs.  Unus  Riddle,  aged e^/Hy- 
Ave  years ,  was  whipped,  hung  and  robbedA 
J0f  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

Many  others  were  treated  with 
barbarity.  Ana  the  meh  who  did  thib 
were  called  soldiers!  The  daughters  of 

William  Shelton,  a  man  of  wealth  and 
highly  respectable,  were  requested  by 
some  of  the  officers  to  smg  and  play  foi  | 

them.  They  played  and  sang  a  few^- 

tional  airs.  Keith  lerned  of  t  and  oide 
ed  that  the  ladies  be  placed  undei  ancst 
aud  sent  to  the  guard-house,  where  the,  | 

“oS'llrfsiu'S  Moore,  seventy  years! 
of  age,  was  whippec  with  hickory  ‘  °as  f  \ 
the  blood  ran  in  streams  down ,  her  M 
the  around:  and  the  perpetrators  ot  this 

were  clothed  in  the  habiliments  of  Hebe*-; 
Hon,  and  bore  the  name  of  soldiaiA—^ 

One  woman,  who  had  an  wj a  tji 

ftZlfZ  was  informed  that  if  she 
did  not  toll  all  she  knew  Jwl  2 

of  the  salt,  both  herself  and  ohdd 

I  feSSMf-  A&P'ope,; 

| 


l  ed  and  torn  uowu.  — . 

tv  was  destroyed  or  carried  oil. 

J  _ no: 


t- Y  uicijti. u j  vv».  —  —  - 

INTERFERENCE  of  GENERAL  donTlsan. 

n  ..U'llrJvan  nt  iV 


11  the  women  and  children  of •  H  | 

I  byGGeneral°  Aliredl 

flvX^no;  hywYohrouto.be, 

shmjld  be  sent  from  TT’1,1  GeneS 
Cumberland  Gap  or  Sash/ille.  GoneraL 

Douelson  immediately  dire 

be  released  and  MOt  .1  ci».lized| 

such  a  tiling  w  tten5ent  home, 

toe  rSSel  me.  ontoe  road  were) 

also  turned  back. 

killing  a  coNSCRirr. 


On  the  the  13th  of  PTbraary, 


1863, 


squad  ot  soEuei's  were  sent  to  conscript 
James  McCollum,  of  Greene  county, 

'i  eunessee,  a  very  respectable,  industrious  j 
man,  thirty  or  thirty -live  years  of  age.- 
They  found  him  feeding  his  cattle.  When 
he  saw  some  of  them  he  ran  to  the  back 
of  his  bam ;  others  were  posted  behind 
the  barn,  and,  without  hailing  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  arrest  him,  one  of  them  shot  him 
through  the  neck,  killing  him  iusantly. — 

[  His  three  little  children  who  saw  it  ran  to 
I  the  house  and  told  their  mother ;  she 


came  out  ringing  her  hands  in  anguish, 


and  screaming  with  terror  and  dismay. 

The  soldiers  were  sitting  upon  the 
fence.  They  laughed  at  her  agony,  and 
and  said  they  had  only  killed  a  “ - tory.” 


The  murdered  man  was  highly  esteemed 
by  his  neighbors,  and  was  a  firm  Union 
man. 

In  April  last  two  Rebel  soldiers  named 
Wood  and  Ingole  went  to  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Ruth  Ann  Rhea,  lying  on  the  waters 
of  Lick  Creek,  Greene  county,  to  con¬ 
script  her  son.  The  old  lady  was  partial- 
1}  deranged;  she  commanded  the  sol¬ 
diers  to  leave  her  bouse,  and  raised  a  stick 
to  strike  one  of  them.  He  told  her  if| 
stn?  su-nek  him  he  would  mu  her  tLroug! 
with  her  bayonet;  she  gave  the  blow  and; 
he  shot  her  through  the  breast. 

AN  OLD  MAN  OF  SIXTY  HANGED. 

In  the  same  month  Jesse  Price,  an  old 
man  sixty  years  of  age,  two  sons  and  two 
nephews,  were  arrested  in  Johnson  coun¬ 
ty,  Tennessee,  bordering  on  Virginia,  by 
Colonel  Louse's  Cavalry,  composed  of 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  men  - 
They  were  taken  to  Ash  county,  Is  orthl 
Carolina,  to  be  tried  for  disloyalty  to  Jeff. 
I'avis  &  Co.  The  old  man  had  beeii  pre-  & 
viously  arrested,  taken  to  Knoxville  toed 
and  acquitted. 

When  the  five  prisoners  arrived  m 
Ash  county,  a  grogery  keeper  proposed 
to  treat  Fouke's  men  to  eight  gallons  of 
brandy  it  they  would  hany  the  old  man. 


-A 


^  M 

asTiiiTWe  aTm^F6Tt,Te.  constancy 
enpied  in  making  the  sketches,  which  are 
most  comprehensive  and  yet  remarkably  de¬ 
tailed  in  their  character. 

The  territory  represented  contains  over- 
twenty  square  miles,  embracing  the  village  of 
Gettysburg  and  the  surrounding  conntrr. 

We  have  examined  the  drawing  as  it  ha* 
progressed,  and  so  far  as  we  have  observed1 
every  road,  bouse,  field  or  forest,  fence  op- 
stream  within  the  limits  of  the  sketch  are  rep¬ 
resented— in  a  word  everythin?  that  confd' af¬ 
fect  the  tide  of  battle,  or  be  of  interest  to  th®. 
public,  including-  also  the  present  location  of 
hospitals.  It  is  drawn  in  Isomk-hiicaii  Pkb- 
spkctiyi?,  a  style  peculiarly  adaptedto-scenes  ®,f 
this  kind,  when  it  is  desirable  to- show- object* 
of  the  same  siae  equally  in  all  parts  of  th®- 
picture.  The  careful  delineation  of  the  scene¬ 
ry,  showing  the  undulations  of  the  surfnve, 
are  such  that  the  soldier  who  engaged! 
here  will  readily  recognize,  and  can  trace  the- 
various  positions  which  hf  occ-ipiedb  pw  ieu- 
larly  as  the  place  will  be  marked  where  each- 
Regiment  was  engaged. 

It  will  be  placed  in  the  hand3-ofthe-Hngra- 
vpy  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  in  a  few  Month* 
will  be  issued  to  the  public. 

We  are-  requested  by  Coll  3l,  to  say  thatr 
disabled  soldiers  throughout- che  country  will  b* 
give*  agencies  for  tho  sale  of  this  piatura 


For  the  ".Star  and  Banner.’' 

TIIS  BATTLE  OF  GEmSBUKG. 


BV  JAMKS  A.  SOOTT, 


/us  sum  and  nephews,  without  a  trial.  The 


bargain  was  struck,  and  the  five  unfor¬ 
tunate  men  were  banged  without  further 
ceremony  The  brandy  wTas  burnished, 
aud  some  of  it  drunk  before  the  tragedy, 

Uie_rest  afterward. _  _ _ 

THE  BATTLE  yiELD  AT  GETTTS- 
BTJRG.— It  will  undoubtedly  be  intereitfnr  to 
onr  readers,  as  well  as  onr  exchanges,  and  tho 
soldiers  and  their  friends  throughout  the  court 
try.  to  learn  that  a  wry  careful  general  view 
nf  the  Battle-Ground  at  this  palee  is  being 
prepared  for  pnhTuatjon.  Col.  .Town  B. 
Bachemikr,  Print  publisher  of  Boston,  Mass.. 


From  tho  bloody  Rappahannock, 

Where  in  myriads  lio 
Those  who  perished  for  the  nation, 

That  it  iubfiit  !)0t  die — 

Came  our  glorious  patriot  army 
Once  again  to  meet 
Traitor  jordes  in  shock  of  battle, 

And  their  hopes  defeat  ! 

Chorus — Up  I  shake  off  thy  slumber! 
Mighty  nation,  rise  ! 

Marshal  forth  thy  fcests  for  battle 


Under  Freedom's  skit 


And  thoy  fought  as  those  fight  only 
Who  defend  the  right ; 

Whom  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice 
Nerves  with  double  might, 

Till  the  foe.  dismayed  and  beaten, 
Were  compelled  to  yield, 

With  their  broken  columns  flying 
From  the  bloody  field  1 
Chorus— Up!  Ac. 

And  the  spot  is  now  immortal 
Where  our  heroes  died, 

’Mid  the  awful  roar  and  carnage 
Ot  the  battle's  tide  .' 


Their  clear  memories  in  the  nation 
Never  shah  decay  — 

It  shall  bear  in  fond  remembrance 
Gettysburg's  proud  day! 

Chorus  —Pause  !  the  earth  is  holy 
Whore  our  heroes  foil  ; 

And  the  winds  are  over  whispering 
Of  their  victory  ! 

Blessed  heroes  !  here  forever 
Rest  ye  from  yo  ir  toil ; 

Now  is  o’er  life's  titful  fever, 

Trouble  and  turmoil! 

In  the  soil  ye  died  defending  . 

Take  your  last  long  sleep, 

While  your  lov'd  ones  o’er  you  banding, 

Bittet  tears  shall  waep  ! 

Chorus — Pause!  Ac. 

O'er  the  earth  your  deeds  are  souuded, 

To  its  furthest  part, 

And  your  battle -field  is  bounded 
By  a  nation's  heart ! 

To  the  lstost  ganeratiam 
Shall  your  names  go  down. 

Clothed  with  glory's  bright  creations, 

Honor  and  renown  ! 

Chorus — Pause  !  A<r. 

Here  shall  come  to  offer  incense, 

Braves  of  every  clime; 

And  your  tomb  shall  bo  a  Mecca 
To  the  cud  of  time  ! 

Oft  in  future  song  and  story 
Shal1  your  dcods  be  told, 

With  new  pride,  until  the  heavens 
Be  together  rolled! 

Chorus — Pause!  Ac. 

-  Written  for  the  Star  and  Banner. 

Tiie  Battle  field  of  Gettysburg, 

A-  COMMENT  ON  THE  BATTLE  ;  COMPOSED  WHILE- 
TRAVELLING  OVER  THE  FIELD. 

BY  J.  HOWARD  BOSSERMAN. 

Ah,  who  could  toll, 

To  Gettysburg’s  surrounding  farms, 

That  they  should  feci  the  clashing  arms, 

Of  what  they  felt  the  least  alarmed, 

Yet  knew  so  well. 

Who  could  forsee, 

That  this  must  be  a  battle  ground, 

That  human  skulls  inust  here  be  found, 
Beneath  this  loveiy  grassy  mound, 

In  time  to'be. 

Who  ever  thought 

That  this  vast  ground  must  he  laid  waste, 

To  satiate  a  rebel’s  taste, 

And  to  rebellion  prove  a  blast, 

Nb  one  had  aught. 

But  on  they  came, 

Their  foaming  steed  and  clashing  steel,. 
Came  charging  with  a  deafening  peal, 

But  charging  on  fa;  truer  steel, 


Themselves  to  blame. 

Then  hospitality,-.  ! 

Opened  its  doors  in  every  street, 

And.to  the  wounded  furnished  meat, 

And  wars  most  vile  destruction  greet, 

In  stern  reality. 

The  wounded  came, 

By  every  means  they  could  be  brought. 

Filling  mansion,  house  and  cot, 

And  filling  grave:,  was  Bit  forgot. 

By  heroe’s  fame. 

Beneath  the  plain, 

Of  its  verdent  fields  and  crimson  soil, 

Are  those  who  fought  to  win  the  spoil. 

Crushed  by  the  conflicts  raging  toil, 

There  lie  the  slain. 

Beneath  the  shade, 

Of  the  tall  Oak  in  yonder  wood, 

Whose  ground  is  dyed  by  the  crimson  blood,  | 

Of  those  who  fought  and  nobly  stood, 

Their  graves  are  made. 

Beneath  yon  trees, 

.  That  cluster  round  that  silent  brow. 

Of  earthworks  formed,  but  broken  now. 

Are  many  broken  bones  laid  low,  ,  '  1 

Beneath  the  breeze. 

Bathed  in  blood, 

Are  all  tlly  fields  and  woods  and  hills, 

The  reddened  current  of  thy  rills, 

Have  many  hearts  with  wonder  fitled, 

Amazing  stood. 

And  many  forms. 

Whose  mother’s  hearts  are  broke  with  pain. 

For  their  loved  ones  who  were  slain,  9 

And  there  have  fallen  on  the  plain, 

’Midst  leaden  storms. 

Are  being  rusvd, 

From  out  that  rugged  burial  ground, 

And  placed  beneath  some  grassy  mound,  I 

Where  in  their  youth'they  gathered  ’round. 

To  form  their  plays. 

I 

With  hearts  forlorn, 

Their  sisters  too  have  gazed  upon 
Thoir  graves,  which  they  so  late  had  won, 

’Kre  the  first  day’s  fight  had  fairly  done,  I 

And  night  came  on. 

To  memory  dear, 

They  shall  forever  hear  their  names, 

A  noble  deed  to  tiie  world  prolaim, 

Yea  in  the  world’s  immortal  fame,  •  ^ 

They  shall  appear. 

And  on  each  grave,  ,  , 

Their  friends  will  plant  some  evergreen. 

In  future  years  there  to  be  seen,  I 

And  cherished  as  an  honored  theme,  j 

Of  all  the  brave.  j 

Such  neer  was  seen,  i 

On  Pennsylvania’s  hallowed  plain,  j 


Such  cruel  relies  of  the  slein. 

Nor  oan  be  set'll'/  but  witheyeq  of  pain, 
That  most  barbarous  gleam. 


Honor  the  brave,  1 
’VYho  fought  and  fell  in  leaden  rain, 

Who  with  their,  blood  their  own  hands  stain'd. 
Then  wounded  died  in  cruel  pain, 

Their  flag  to  save. 


When  time  rolls  on, 

And  low  in  their  graves  all  traitors  lie, 

Where  they  from  creation  were  doomed  to  .die, 
Then  our  brave  heroe's  souls  on  high, 

Shall  praise  prolong. 


When  this  cruel  war, 

Has  spilt  its  last  foul  drops  of  blood. 
And  all  its  martyred  souls  be  stood, 
•  To  prove  the  practice  of  this  fraud, 
Before  the  bar. 


Then  shall  bo  given, 

To  those  who  nobly  fought  for  peace, 

For  to  secure  an  earthly  bliss, 

Who  prayed  this  bloody  war  might  cease, 

A  rest  in  Heaven. 

[Cnmmnnicnted. 

Col.  H.  C.  Am.rxak,  38th  R«gt.  P.  X., 

Commanding  Post,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Coloxel  Allow  us  to  express  to  you  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  Gettysburg  and  its  vicinity,  our 
full  and  strong  approbation  of  your  General  Or¬ 
ders,  No.  2,  of  the  30th  of  July,  1863.  They  hav# 
ghen  great  satisfaction  to  our  community,  as  bav© 
a!l  your  official  acts  a  ml  conduct  since  you  have 
had  command  of  this  post.  They  have  impressed 
us  all  with  the  conviction,  that  you  have  had  a 
single  eye  and  vigilant  care  for  the  peace,  order 
and  health  of  the  community,  as  well  as  for  the 

efficiency  of  tho  military  under  your  command _ 

You  have  done  your  duty  promptly  and  fesrlewly. 
The  extensive  and  careless  disinterment  of  the 
dead  from  our  battle  fields  had  become  a  great 
nuisance,  and  very  grave  fears  were  entertained 
universally,  for  the  health  of  our  poople.  and  by 
many,  strong  apprehensions  of  pestilence.  The 
intense  heat  which  prevailed  ever  since  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  your  orders,  must,  if  the  practice  of  dis¬ 
interment  prohibited,  had  continued,  have  pro¬ 
duced  wide-spread  sickness  end  distress.  Our 
atmosphere  was  that  of  a  charnal  bouse.  To 
your  sagacity  and  vigorous  action  we  attribute  our 
escape  from  the  dreaded  result.  We  therefor* 
most  sincerely  approve  of  and  most  heartily  thank 
you  for  you?  orders,  and  assure  you  that  you  will 


carry  with  you  from  this  community  when  yoa 
leaue  it,  the  grateful  receolleetions  of  our  people. 
Yours  Respectfully, 


H.  L.  Baugher, 

C.  P.  Krauth, 
llobt.  Martin, 

D.  AleConmighy, 
Moses  McClean, 
S.  R-  Russell, 
Sauil.  Durhoraw, 
M.  L.  Stover, 


Roht.  G.  Harper, 

R.  G.  McCreary, 

Charles  Horner, 

M.  Jacobs, 

H.  S.  Huber, 

Chris.  M.  Schaffer, 

T.  IX  Carson, 

It.  A.  R nobler  and  others. 


IIkai>  Quarters  38th  Rest.  P.  M.  > 

Harrisburg.  Pa.,  August  H,  1883.) 

Rev.  Dr.  II.  L.  Baugher,  President  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College  ;  Rev.  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  Prof,  of 
I  Theological  Seminary  ;  Robt.  Martin,  Esq.,  Chief 
I  Burgess  ;  Col  D.  McConaughv,  Hon.  Moses  Mc- 
Clenn.  Hon.  S.  R.  Russel,  Hon.  Semuel  Durborow, 
Prof.  iM.  L»  Steever,  R.  G.  Harper,  Esq.,  R.  (). 
McCreary,  Esq.,  Dr.  Charles  Horner,  Dr.  M' 
Jacobs,  Dr.  II.  S.,  Ihiber,  Prof.  Charles  M. 
Sell  seller,  T.  D.  Carson,  Esq.,  D.  A.  Buehler,  Esq., 
and  others  : 

Gkxtlembk  :  I  thank  you  kindly  for  your 
comp&rientary  address,  express!™  of  She  satisfac-  j 
t'O"  the .  eitfoens  of  your  community  »t  my 
official  course  while  in  .  command  at  Gettysbu  rg. 

I  do  assure  you  gentlemen,  it  is-  highly  gratifying 
to  me  to  know,  that,  my  Military  Administration, 
met  with  the  cordial  and  unqualified  approval  of 
your  citizens  ;  that  my  official!  acts  were  fully  en¬ 
dorsed  at  Department  Head  Quarters,  and’ that 
ail  orders  and  regulations  issued  or  made  by  me, 
will  be  strictly  re-issued  and  enforced  hvjny  suc¬ 
cessor  in  command.  I 

I  desire  no  praise-  for  tb^  performance  of  duty,, 
but  knowing  that  duty,  I  endeavored  to  discharge- 
it  faithfully  and  fearlessly  ;  yet  it  »  pleasant  to 
have  assurances  that  in  this,  I  was  generously 
sustained  by  your  vrtixer®,'  am]  unequivocally  by 
my  Military  Superior.  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge 
that  my  success  5s  attributable  ffs  thc  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  the  gallant  officers  and  men  under 
my  command.  The  necessities  of  the  care  deman¬ 
ded  of  these  severe  and  iucessaat  labor,  together 
with  the  performance  of  duty,  totally  uncongenial 
to  the  strict  rc«p»iremeats,qf  a  soldier  ;■  yet  they 
accomplished  -l  without  a  murmur,  and  vied  with 
each,  other  in  making  sacrifices,,  wad  performing 
acts  for  the  good  of  the  sen-fee,  ami  of  tho  com¬ 
munity  generally  ;  and  for  this  tfney  received  a» 
noble  acknowledgment  from  the  Department  Com¬ 
mander,  and  the  unqualified  thanks  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

The  officers  and  raen  .of  the  36th  Regiment  P.  M  , 
respondeat  promptly  to  the  cull  of  the  Governor,, 
and  enlisted  from  the  purest  motives  of  patriotism,, 
to  repel  the  fiendish  invaders  from  the  soil  of  our- 
gloiious  Old  Keystone  .State,  They  sacrificed, 
business,  and  enviable  positions  to  serve  fl*» 
Government  ;  and  although  ft  was  their  misfortune 
and  not  their  fault,  that  they  did  not  participate 
in  the  fearful  struggle,  but  glorions  victory  at 
Gettysburg  ;■  yet  they  were  ready  and  willing  tr 
discharge  a»y  duty  which  .  might  he  required  of 
them.  They  arc  now  about  to  return  to  civil  life,, 
and  resume  the  enjoyments,  the  comforts  and  tim 
pleasures  of  home,  until  tho  bugle,  sound  will! 
again  sumwow  them  to  Kho  field.  They  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  willing  vvelcome- from  their  friends,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  their -homes  with  tho  proud  consciousness- 
of  duty  well  and  faithfully  performed. 

I  connot  permit  this  opportunity  t.->-  pass,  with¬ 
out  expressing  my  admiration  for  tho  personal 


'■,;:ri!iee:,;  ami  paTnoftc  (Gtvomnh  e-xlsimtod  towards 
the  wounded  and  sick  sokliess,  by  the  etthem  of 
Gettysburg.  Every  house,  was  a  boppital,  ami 
every  firc.gido  a  home  for  the-  wbanried  patriot.. — - 
Business  was  suspended,  assd.  SKwial  iatereourfw 
entirely  broken  up,  in  order  to-  d<s*e-fi#  time  anil 
attention  to  poor  suffering  foumanfej  ;  and  to  iul- 
miuister  to  their  comforts,  great  stwrifloos  were 
cheerfully  made,  and  money  profusely  expended. 

Too  much  censure  cannot  be  heaped  upon,  thorn 
reckless,  unprincipled  and  irresponsible  newspaper 
correspondents,  who  will  idly,  maliciously,  ansi 
without  the-  shadow  of  n  cause,  slandered  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Gettysburg  ;  while  tlwy  tomb  ini  the  per¬ 
formance  of  noble  deeds  of  charity  and  Christian- 
zeal,  towards  Mm  unfortunate  suSamts  for  their 
Country. .  Quietly  and  unostentatiously  youi  aiti- 
zsns  performed  the  whole  duty  of  charitable  hu¬ 
manitarians,  and  Christian  Patriots.  The  ladies 
in  particular  were  constant  in  Ihcir  attention*  to 
the  wants  of  the  wounded  soldiers — comforting 
them  in  their  difficulties  ft  ad  distress..  God  bl«w* 


the  ladies  Tho»e  kind  angels  of  mercy — by 


their  gentleness  and  religious  promptings,  would, 
fan  the  fevered  brow  of  the  dying  hero),  anil  strew 
hia  pathway  to  glory*  with  KoseJ  freshly  plucked 
Irom  God's  own  conservatory. 

Very  Respectfully,  Your  Obedient  Servant. 

H.  C.  A-MX3K&N,. 

Col.  Com’g.  36  Kegt.  P..  M. 


Correspondence  between  Gen  How¬ 
ard  and  the  President  of  Iter- 
green  Cemetery. 


GiTtrsBURC,  Pa.,  July  29, 1863. 

Maj.  Gkx,  0.  0.  Howard: — A  correspondent  c f 
tin:  New  York  Times,  L.  L.  Crounsc,  in  a  recent 


letter  to  that  papar,  makes  the.  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

“And  before  the  blood  of  the  heroic  men  shed 
among  the  Batteries  in  the  Cemetery  was  fairly  dry 
upon  the  ground,  a  bill  of  skvkmten  rdxdriso 
dollars  dauagks  was  presented  for  payment.” 

As  the  President  of  Evergreen  Cemetery  referred 
to  in  the  above  quotation,  and  at  the  request  of  its 
Board  of  Directors,  it  is  my  duty  to  call  your  At¬ 
tention  to  this  injurious  charge.  Yon  may  perhaps 
remember,  General,  my  friendly  call  upon  you  on 
the  4th  of  July,  at  your  Headquarters,  on  the  same 
day  I  made  congratulatory  visits  to  Genera!  Carl 
Shura  and  General  Sb immelfenning  at  their  qunr- 
tsrs  in  our  Cemetery  ground*.  You  and  they  will 
boar  testimony  that  not  the  most  distant  allusion 
was  made  by  mo  to  the  injuries  done  to  the  Ceme¬ 
tery,  and  that  I  acted  as  if  wholly  uneoncious  of 
them,  regarding  them  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  glorious  achievements  of  our  army,  tiio 
blood  with  wh\h  our  brave  soldiers  consecrated  it* 
sod,  and  the  grand  consequence  of  the  victory  they 
there  achieved. 

Our  Board  of  Directors  having  been  called  to¬ 
gether  all  stated  that,  this  damaging  accusation  was 
utterly  without  foundation,  and  that  no  demand  of 
any  kind  had  been  made,  nor  any  complaint 


Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  in  reply  wheth¬ 
er  any  demand  for  damages'  was  made  by  any  one 
professing  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Evergreen  Ceme¬ 
tery,  and  if  not.  then  to  negative  it,  and  thus  vin¬ 
dicate  us  from  what,  in  our  judgment,  is  only  less 
infamous  than  the  reckless  publication  of  so  offen¬ 
sive  a  slander. 

Most  repseetfuliy  your-obedient  servant 

D.  M'COXAUGHY, 
President  of  Evergreen  Cemetery, 


fa 

tyrf; ' 


nin  CEMETERY 

AT  GETTYSBURG. 


Habkisburg,  Doc.  17th,  1863. 
The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  the  different  States,  which 


have  soldiers  burled  in  the  Soldiers’  Na 


tional  Cemetery,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  met 
at  the  Jones  House  in  Harrisburg,  Pa-,  at 
3  o'clock,  P.  M-,  on  the  17th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1863. 

The  following  named  Commissioner^ 
wei'e  present,  viz.: 

IlOn  B.  W- Norris,  of  Maine. 

Hon.  L.  B.  Mason,  of  New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Alfred  Coit,  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  Levi  Scobey,  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  David  Wills,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Col.  James  Wotrall,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Col.  John  S.  Berry,  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  L.  W;  Brown,  ef  Ohio. 

Col.  Gordon  Lofland,  of  Ohio. 

Col.  John  G.  Stephenson,  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  W.  Y.  Selieek,  of  Wisconsin. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Lofland,  of  Ohic\ 
Mr.  David  Wills,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Stephenson,  of  In¬ 
diana,  Mr.  W  .  Y.  Selieek,  of  Wisconsin, 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Convention. 

After  some  discussion  by  the  members 
of  the  Convention,  Col.  Stephenson,  of 
Indiana,  moved  that  a  committee  of  four, 
of  which  the  President  of  this  Convention 
be  one,  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  and  putting  in  appropriate  shape 
the  details  of  the  p'au  in  reference  to  the 
Soldiers’  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  to  be  presented  to  the  Convention 
for  their  action,  which  was  caraied. — 
The  committee  was  appointed  as  follows  :  J 
Chairman,  Col.  JehnG.  Stephenson,  of 
Indiana;  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Hon.  Levi  Scobey,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Mr.  David  IV  ills,  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Alfred  Colt,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  Convention  took  a  recess  to 


. 


Wait  the  action  ol'  tile  committee.' 

-The  Convention  met  again  at  5  o'clock, 
P.  M.  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  made  the  following 
report : 

Whereas,  In  accordance  with  an  invi¬ 
tation  trom  David  Wills,  Esq.,  agent  for 
his  excellency  A.  G.  Curtin,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  appointed  Commissioners,  who  met 
|  at  Ham  burg,  December  17th,  1863,  to 
,  represent  the  States  in  convention,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  tin- 
|  ishing  the  Soldiers’  National  Ceme¬ 
tery  : 

!  therefore,  be  it. 

Resolved ,  By  the  said  Commissioners 
in  convention  assembled,  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  be  submitted  to  the  different  States 
interested  jn  the  ‘Soldiers’  National  Ceme- 
jtery”  through  their  respective  Governors: 

First.  That  the  Commonwealth  of'Penn- 
!  sylvania  shall  hokl  the  title  to  the.land 
!  which  she  has  purchased  at  Gettysburg 
for  the  Soldiers’  National  Cemetery,  in 
I  trust  for  States  having  soldiers  buried  in 
said  Cemetery,  in  perpetuity  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  it  is  now  applied. 

Second,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  be  re¬ 
quested  to  create  a  Corporation,  to  be 
managed  by  Trustees,  one  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed  by  each  of  the  Governors  of  the  States 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Khode  Island.  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
EMaware,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota,  and  of  such  other 
States  as  may  hereafter  desire  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  Corporation,  which  Trustees 
shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  be  divided  in- 
three  classes.  The  term  of  office  of 
the  farst  class  to  expire  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1865.  The  second  class  on  the 
,  t  aay  of  January,  1866.  The  third 
class  on  the  first  of  January,  1867.  The 
vacancies  thus  occurring  to  be  filled  by 
the  several  Governors,  and  the  persons 
m  aPP0'nted  to  fill  such  vacancies,  to 
hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

1  his  Corporation  to  have  exclusive  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Soldiers’  National  Cemetery. 

Thud,  Tim  following  is  the  estenrated 
expense  of  finishing  the  Cemetery:  $63,- 

Fourth,  That  the  several  States  be  as¬ 
ked  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money,  to  be 
determined  by  a  eivisiou  of  the  estimated' 
expenses  according  to  representation  in 
Congress,  to  be  expended  in  defraying 
the  cost  of  removing  and  re-interring  the 


I  to 


dead  and  finishing  tbe  cemetery,  under 

directions  of  the  cemetery  corporation 
F.nh  ivi„..  .i _ *1,  1  , 


fifth.  When  the  cemetery  shall  have 
been  finished,  the  grounds  are  to  be  kept 
I  in  order,  the  house  aud  enclosure  in  repair, 
out  of  a  fund  created  by  annual  appropria- 
tions  made  by  the  Stales  which  may  be 
represented  in  the  cemetery  corporation, 
in  proportion  to  their  representation  in 
Congress. 

On  motion  ol  Col.  Berry,  of  Maryland, 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted 
and  the  committee  discharged. 

It  v  as  moved  by  Col.  Berry,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  he 
considered  seriatim  which  was  concurred 
in,  and  the  report  was  then  adopted  in 
detail.  1 

Letters  from  the  Governors  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  States  were  received  by  Commis¬ 
sioners,  expressing  their  disposition  to  ap¬ 
prove  any  reasonable  action  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  reference  to  the  completion  of 
of  the  cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  viz  i 
Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Austin  Blair,  of  Michigan. 

Hon.  James  Y.  Smith,  of  Rhode  Island, 
iron.  Wm,  Cannon,  of  Delaware. 

Hon.  Henry  G.  Swift,  of  Minnesota. 

On  motion  Mr.  Scobey,  of  New  Jersyy 
the  following  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Chairman,  with  the  view  to  pro¬ 
cure  designs  of  a  monument  to  be  erected 
in  the  cemetery : 

__Hon.  Leri  Scobey,  of  New  Jersey, 
i  W.  Morris,  of  Make. 

,  t*  ^ *  Brows,  of  Ohio. 

Col,  J.  G.  Stephenson,  of  Indiana. 

Col.  John  S.  Berry,  of  Maryknd. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Alfred  Colt,  ofCon- 
Hectieut,  the  plans  and  designs  of  the 
Soldiers,  National  Cemetery  as  laid  out 
and  designed  by  Mr.  Win.  Saunders, 
were  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Colt,  of 
Connecticut,  returning  thanks  to  Mr.  Win 
1  Saunders  for  the  designs  and  drawings 
j  fur  rushed  gratuitously  for  the  Soldiers’ 
National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.; 
which  was  unanimously  adopted 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  ©fibred  the  follow¬ 
ing  ;  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Wm.  Saunders  be 
authorized  to  furnish  forty  photographs 
of  the  plan  of  tbeSoldieis'  National  Cem- 
etery,  for  the  nse  of  the  States  having 
sol  diers  buried  therein. 

DAVID  WILLS,  President ; 
WAY'  Shluck,  Secretary. 

From  tin  Worebcster,  Mass.  Daily  SpyT"  -  \ 
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Gettysburg  and  Its  People. 

Mr.  Editor  :  It  is  not  my  purpose  in 
letter  to  describe  scenes  of  the  battle- 


r 
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beid  or  to  relate  startling  incidents  oF, 
camp  or  hospital  5  but  simply  to  endeavor  | 
to  present  in  a  truthf  ul  light  the  inhabi  - 
ants  of  the  town  and  neighborhood  of 
Gettysburg,  insomuch  as  their  conduct  ie- 
lates  to  the  treatment  of  our  army  and  1 
loyalty  to  our  cause.  Gettysburg  is  to  be 
oiie  of  the  famous  spots  of  history,  lo  it, 
the  impulses  of  patriotism,  alike  with  the  , 
cravings  of  curiosity,  will  turn  the  steps, 
of  thousands  through  the  coming  cen-, 
turies.  So  long  as  a  remnant  of  our  peo-J 
pie  shall  retain  so  much  as  a  tradition  of 
their  history,  this  name  will  be  utteied .to 

stimulate  noble  action.  In  view  of  the 
future,  therefore,  it  is  as  well  the  impulse 
of  every  generous  mind,  as  the  dictate  of] 
common  justice,  to  endeavor  to  re  ieve 
from  slanderous  imputations  and  false  ac¬ 
cusations  the  people  who  are  to  be  so 'in¬ 
timately  associated  witlf  this  sacred  spot 
i  shortly  after  the  battle,  there  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  a  letter  oyer  the 
signature  of  L.  L.  Crouuse-  the  duet  cor¬ 
respondent  of  that  paper  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac— which  contained  a  wholesale! 


denunciation  of  the  population  of  Getty  s- 
burg  and  vicinity,  as  ''mean,”  'cowardly, 


Dunjanu  viumt; >  7  . 

and  “ unpatriotic ,  ’  with  two  or  three  excep 
lions.  Sweeping  statements  were  made 
as  to  the  general  cowardly  abandonment 
of  property  and  family,  and  of  umversa 
apathy  as  to  the  issue  of  the  battle,  lu 
stances  were  given  of  such  ^>ten«n- 
ness,  as  to  exhibit  only  a  general  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  desper  cncuirn 
stances  of  our  men  to  extoit  mon®y- 
statement  has  been  copied  by  a  great  mm 
ber  of  journals  through  the 
has  g<  ne  to  create  in  the  minds  of  many 

unfamiliar  with  the  fact., 
general  integrity  of  so  respectable*  sheet 
entirely  false  impressions.  Her  would 
illustrate  the  general  aprrjt,  of  «%  peopb 

by  the  statement  that  cold  water  was  o 

to  famishing  men;  that  the  ^enreUinod 
from  a  cowardly  abandonment  of  their 
families  and  homes 

indecent  haste  enormous  bihs  fo  dam  fe 
done;  as  closing  their  hearts  , 
against  our  hungry,  wounded  so  die  s  ,  a 
refusing  Mbs  Dix  and  her  lady  nurses 
board  ;  as  being  “almost  entire! l^un< cour¬ 
teous ;"  and  tins  “plainly  aiming 
.lack  of  intelligence  and ,  refinement  A 

!  this  and  more  is  arrayed  as  bjm !  0r- 

of  the  character  and  actions  ot  *e  <oajor 
itv  of  the  people  of  that  town  and  vicinity. 
\Vhat  could  hove  md»«d 
dent  to  present  to  the  c'on"1JT  ,  ..  • 
so  utterly  false  and  slanderous  it  is  ditti 


fortunate  lu  his  item-gathering.  He  may 
not  have  received  the.  attention  he  imag¬ 
ined  due  to  his  distinguished  self  (it  is  at 
'  least  certain  that  he  did  not  receive  the  at 
tention  which  would  be  heartily  awarded 
hitn  on  a  second  visit.)  But  most  proba¬ 
bly  it  was  the  common  curse  of  corre- 
'  spondents,  namely,  ignorance  of  facts — j 
!  A  residence  of  half  a  dozen  years  in  that 
town,  terminating  at  no  remote  period, 
and  a  fortnights'-  labor,  in  the  hospitals 
since  the  battle,  have  given  me  a  fair  . op¬ 
portunity  of  knowing  both  the  general 
character  of  the  people  and  the  facts  as  to 
their  spirit  and  conduct  at  the  time  of  and 
since  the  battle.  There  are  some  rude 
and  ignorant  people  in  that  town  and 
neighborhood  ;  but,  then,  where  are  there 
not  ?  There  are  some  copperheads  there.  | 

I  saw  several  myself  who  seemed  to  lie  ini 
a  ttate  of  chronic,  irritation.  There  was 
an  editor  of  a  copperhead  newspaper  ar¬ 
rested  for  disclosing  the  places  of  conceal¬ 
ment  of  Union  soldiers,  and  sent  to  I  ort 
M' Henry,  and  let  out  again,  instead  of  be 
ing  banged  on  the  spot,  as  he  should  have 
been.  There  jwere  even  a  few  ot  the 
female  sex  ;  but,  then,  where  can  a  com¬ 
munity  be  found  which  has  not  some  ot 
these  wretched  creatures  1 

There  have  been  cases  of  meanness  and 
extortion,  but  where  on  earth  can  yon  find 
a  population  which  has  not  some  individu¬ 
als  who  will  take  advantage  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  their  fellow-men  1  But  is  a  whole] 
community  lo  be  condemned  lor  the  c  ouduct 
of  a  few  ?  Would  it  be  just  to  measure 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  by  Judas  1  or  the 
spirit  of  the  North  by  New  York  city  ?—  j 
Equally  unjust  would  it  be  todcnounce 
the  whole  community  of  Gettysburg  on 
account  of  the  action  of  a  few.  The  cases 
mentioned  by  Mr.  t’rounse  (it  such  ever 
occurred,  for  it  is  difficult  to  credit  state¬ 
ments  made  for  the  specific  purpose  ot 
establishing  a  general  falsehood)  are  sucli 
as  to  shock  the  people  of  Gettysburg  as 
much  as  anywhere  in  our  whole  land,  and 


cult  to  conceive.  He  may  have  been  un 
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they  should  be  estimated  by  the  spirit 
which  governed  the  mass  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  rather  than  be  condemned  as  “men, 
“cowardly,”  “unpatriotic,”  from  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  a  few.  • 

First,  selling  water  to  famishing  man  is 
cited  as  an  instance  of  the  characteristic 
meanness  of  the  people  generally,  n  con 
versation  with  a  very  intelligeif  Ohio  cap¬ 
tain  who  was  wouuded  in  thj  hrst  days 
fight,  he  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  causes 
ot  the  enthusiasm  with  which  our  weary 
troops  went  into  that  battlel  t  he  heart-4 
inesa  with  which  they  w_erejgreeted  by 


- 
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tne  cjtizensoi  Gettysburg  iu  QSIFpasiagi 
through  fte  town;  who  *«£  at  their 
door  with  buckets  of  water,-  and  iu  eStW 
eases  of  lemonade,  cheering  them  by 
word  and  action  to  the  conflict.  This  wa.s 
the  prevailing  spirit,  and  also  characterized 
them  on  their  retreat  through  the  town  in 
the  evening.  As  to  abandonment  of  their 
homes  and  families,  it  was  done  by  com¬ 
paratively  few  who  were  not  in  duty  coin- 
pelied  to  leave  on  account  of  their  official ! 

responsibly,  a*  the  postmaster  and  couri- 
Ity  officers;  whist  of  the  farmers  through! 
ail  that  region,  their  chief  fault  was  that 
jfhey  did  not  leave  sooner  and  more  gen- 
eranv  with  their  horses  and  cattle4  instead 
of  allow  ing  them  to  go  to  swell  the  plun¬ 
der  of  the  .invader,  at  the  expense  of  the 
government — whilst  to  effect  any  acts  of 
l  cowardice,  there  are  examples  of  heroic 
patriotism  ;  citizens  aiding  in  the  midst  of 
(the  battle  to  carry  off  the  wounded  ;  even 
old  men  entering  our  ranks  attd  shedding 
their  blood  in  defence  of  their  hotgc-s  and 
country.  One  old  gentleman,  after  firing 
t  welve  or  fifteen  rounds  and  being  carried 
off  the  field  wounded,  quietly  remarked 
that  he  “saw  one.  drop.”  A  to  Miss  Dix 
and  her  nurses  being  refused  board,  she 
herself  states  that  she  obtained  it  without 
any  trouble,  and  that  to  my  knowledge  in 
the  best  mansion  in  town.  Almost* the 1 
entire  town  and  neighborhood  was  used 
for  hospital  purposes,  whist  the  majority 
of  the  people,  setting  aside  the  claims  of 
business,  devoted  themselves  to  the  care 

°*ii°ur  wo,inded  men.  Their  memory 
will  be  cherished  by  thousands  of  our 
wounded  men,  as  they  have  been  blessed 
by  hundreds  of  the  dying.  Many  of  the 
most  prominent  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  place  have  devoted  their  entire  time 

Sot"  T?ie,to“nceasi”iT^^MF 
soldiers  /he  best  store  rooms  have  been 

iui  mshed  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  and 

Sanitary  commissions.  Many  members 

t  these  commissions  have  been  boarded 

at  a  merely  nominal  price,  and  this  in  a 

town  which  with  its  whole  vicinity  had 

been- so  plundered  by  Lee’s  army,  that  for 

ays  "’any  of  the  commonest  necessaries 

°y  lSlh»0t  lOT“  °™™-i 

y-  hat  the  rates  of  living  should  be 
increased  under  such  circumstances,  is  not 

wTth  the  SUrpr,Se’,  rdl  Iess  of  c«"«ure. 

With  the  same  recklessness  of  truth,  this 

correspondent  exaggerates  and  falsifies 

the  doings  of  the  "solitary  exceMions 

which  he  chooses  to  make  to  the  general 

degradation,  accrediting  them  actions 

ey  never  performed,  generous  as  in  fact 

^ey  were.  As  to  the  evident  ignoranee, 


lacS~5T refinement,  nothing  except  the 
former  charges  could  be  more  unjust— 

rw  hvt.-wpon  thsrfvr  r _ _ _  ^ 


TW  between  thirty  and  forty  yea^GeT- 
tysburg  was  the  seat  of  Penna.  College 
mid  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary, 
with  two  select  female  schools,  and  su¬ 
perior  common  and  high  schools.  In  a 
village  of  twenty-six  hundred  inhabitants 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a 
greater  number  of  educated  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  or  a  higher  standard  of  social  refine¬ 
ment  _  Ido  not  pretend  to  set  up  this  bor¬ 
der  region  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  model  of 
pa.notic  spirit.  The  copperheadism  of 
many  districts  is  too  well  known,  but  on- 
I  %  S  8Peak  in  behalf  of  that  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  Gettysburg  which  gives 
character  to  the  place,  and  to  pronounce 
trie  representation  made  of  them  by  Mr. 
Cromise  to  be  grossly  false,  statements  to 
this  sheet  were  made  and  signed  by  twen¬ 
ty  masters  and  members  of  the  Christian 
commission,  who  had  abundant  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  know-  the  truth,  and  I  add  this  my 
testimony  to  the  end,  that  justice  may  be 
done  a  people  brought  so  prominently  be- 
fore  the  wond,  and  that  when  the  steps  j 
of  kindred  from  every  state  are  turned  to 
the  graves  01  the  noble  dead,  when  our 
countrymen  or  strangers  shall  make  their 
pilgrimage  to  the  monument  which  will 
rise  above  their  dust,  that  no  shadow  cast 
by  slander  may  rest  upon  the  place,  but 
that  they  may  fed  that  they  greet  the 
men  and  women,  or  their  children,  who 
were  one  m  word,  in  heart,  and  in  noble 
deed,  with  the  men  who  died. 

W.  A.  Me. 


From  II*,?  issili  Reg’t  P.  y. 

Camp  njkak  Rappahannock,  Va.,  ) 

August  io,  1868.  '  C 

,Sta*:"  “  As  you  will  observe 

ia^Iin  hew°w  "’e  lmVe  moml  our  <*nip 
|  again  _  W  e  left  camp  near  VVarrenton  on 

,  the  1st  imt.  and  marched  to  above  a  mile 
m  f  /bippaiomnoek  where  we  are 
|  bivouacked  y  et.  W  e;  have  'a  very,  pleas, 
ant  camp  here  and  it  is  generally  kuppog- 
|  ed- that  we  wflbbivouack.  here  until  next 
month  as  this  month  is  entirely  too  hot  to 
“arIA-  ■  !  h'j  weather  here  for  the  past 

week  or  too  has  been  exceedingly  hot. _ 

Many  have  been  sunstruck  in  our  inarch- 
|  es,  which  as  a  general  thing  proves  fatal. 

[  Jfc  18  rn,"ored  that  we  will  be  ordered  back 
to  °»r  o.d  Corps,  (the  8th)  as  we  were  only 
j  detached  from  it,  when  we  were  transfer 
i  red  to  Me  3rd -Corps,  for  a  certain  len«th 
;  of  time,  but  Whether  such  will  be  the  case 
or  not  tune  will  tell.  On  Wednesday,  the 
the  5th  inst.  Our  Ueg’t  was  on  Picket 


'  ■ 

•xlcrotrtffe  KappahanYiocR,  we  werenofdts- 

were  more  troublesome,  than  the  rebels. 

/  The  Paymaster  has  paid  off  a  portion  o 
our  Corps  in  the  last  lew  days,  but  as.  y 
t"to  not  visited  us.  He  Minot  oom, 
to  , »o„.  The  IW  Heset.es  wen 
paid  off  on  or  about  tbs  .th  mst.  I  be 
were  camped  at  the  tune  about 
’  mile  from  us-  After  they  were  paid  the 
i  were  ordered  off,  I  do  not  Uow  wl»4 
•  Leir  place  of  destination  is  -Into*  UjJ 
1  Star  I  noticed,  it  was  published  that  o  | 

Ree-t  was  in  the  1st  Brig,  2nd  Dm«rd 

,  Corps.  That  was  our  address  when  we 
Lto entered  the  army  of the  I  oto“f  .H 
I  have  sihce-  been  transferred  to  the  2nd 
Brin  ,  3rd  Div,,  3rd  Corps  in  which  way 
letters  for  this  Keg  t  should  »  be 

addressed.  Tlfo  8.1  th  is  still  hete,  thfc} 

are  as  a  general  thing.  «W»ng  gH 
health.  W  e  are  -  constant  visitors  VVJ 
1  have  been  exp®  tog  out  qu* ^  Con 
script  s  tor  a  couple  oi  days  back  but  y 

they  have  not  made  then:  appearance.  V 

J'  K00d  uprii  g  ««  h«e»a 

of  it,  which  is  a  plowing.  That  wetcon 
visitor  the  “iW”  comes  to  camp  reg  • 

K  is  gen. 

I  You"‘’;rym 

Mr.  Sour,  f  H*  ' 

indignant  letter  from  a  statement  of  the 

others  in  Gettysburg,  denyrng^e  ^  ^  battle. 

ii  hospitality  of  that  taw  {  t;  controversy, 

We  give  place  to  both  me^ot  The 

leaving  our  *0  reiterates  that  a  bill 

stats  ment  which  Mr.  o  the  cemetery, 

•<  s,r  a“sx’  risffw  w  <*«,** 

has  been  positively  orounsesays: 

papers.  Further  than  ’  bfltt[e  the  people  of 
P  Nobody  rioubtB  J  ppl render^and kind  to  our  yvound- 

Getty  sburg  havebeenteer  eQemiea  iu  V  irginia. 

,0  But  oo  are  our  been  taught  how, 

Nobooy  doubts,  einee  they^ai  ^  doing  all  that 

that  th**  people  of  Adams  *.  “patriotism” 
their  illiberal  definition  of  th  te  have  EUffered  at 
will  allow.  No ;rftermie^  But  w^at  are  their  brie 
the  hands  of  both  in  can  they  endure,  what 

eufleringe,  what  pang  of  p  ,  c^  their  gallant  de- 

sacrifice!  can  theym^.  of  wbwh  thf  ^  p 
liverere  are  not  worthy  •  f“enthusiastic  greeting  m  , 
had  a  right  to.  expect n  rebel  Virginia;  and  yet 

loval  Pennsylvania  than  in  .  ers"  displayed  in 

were  fewer  national  banneriy  j  , 

Gettysburg  when  ou  ®  j^ave  been  on  the  route  | 

va8„n»«,.  .«■; l  “  l 

They  bought  freely  eve  5 _  n  ior  extorting  from  I 

^^V^Sent^o  compensate  for  the  losse 

.  thirots  a  1 nan  or  woman  in  Gettys  ,q  ^  ^ 

eountv  who  did  their  1  themselves  as  outside  ot 
crisis,5  they  may  deceive  the  thanks  ot  | 

this  controversy,  and  thywi  heart.  But  it  will 

svery  generous  and  pat™  than  twenty  cler- 

take  the  statements  of  even  moroeg  and  the  undeni-  I 

Py“e5.!SL“S2Sr,?JS£  to  Pmy  knowledge  in  Gettys, 

.a.  and  pa-  j 

SfjNSE.  J 


:ymen  to  erauic»‘= to  Pmy  knowledge  in  ( 
able  facts  which  came  to  « uy^  potomac  v0 
burg.  When  the  *;srmy  ,.an*  generous,  > 
citizens  of  Gettysburg  8  x^ot  before. 

“iotie  then!  shall  believe  it  Not 

' _  -  --  -  ■  ' 


™~_”  Anaeraonvlll®  Qf  the 

The  National  toem^ery^  and  ig  ur. 

railroad,  contains  ^  fence,withan 

rounded  by  a  white Wde.  Here  are 
Osage  orange hed ge  1  Union  80idiers, 

the  f^fnuO  of  whom  died  either  with- 
nearly  13,0u0  or  tbe  hospitals  of  An 

in  the  stockade  or  the  1  perlod  of 

dersonville  during  ^he  first  burial  was  , 
fourteen  months.  ■  J 110  the  last,  April 
OQ  February  27,1864  ana  ui  o  f  im 
28  1865.  During  the  sum  a  day. 
the  deaths  averaged  cbeS)  aud  as  !  | 

Placed  side  by  aide  *  f  150  eaCh, ,  I. 

closely  as  Poss^lrt’ j  bv  their  comrades, 
the  dead  were  buried  bX^ei  the  , 

The  graves  occupy  ““  fj!  a  head 1 

rounds,  and  ar®atlie  name,  rank,  arm 

on  either  side,  ^r^rtbeI4  stands  a  tall 
:  trees,  lead  to  a  cl[°'  '  ton  floats  the  star- 
flagstaff,  from  whoso  top  ^  tw0 

1  spangled  banner.  h|ve  beell  plant- 

years  many  you  eatlv  increase  the 

■"  cd,  that  will  soon  gica  }  tfao  hiter- 
|  beauty  of  the  enctaa  -.  usua„y  in  close 

?  SS“*S5S 

SertpSvtwoo'  wLich  r».d  »  ft*- 
8  lG^on  Fame’s  eternal  curoplng^round, 

Tneir  sll°m”ar<j8  ViU  solemn  round. 

And  Kiory  guards,  ,  a(.  .. 

The  bivouac  of  the  aeau. 


.1 


Xne  v*  — 

^-iSSSSttietear8' 

Nation’s  life..’  .  , 

and  coDvein^ni,  tb8 
As  was  fltt,“»’?bree  hundred  yards) 
stockade  was  on  y  tbe  roads  so  ar- 

from  !hc;^r;ieTb  f’ wagons  could  return 
ranged  that  td?thbahery  and  receive) 
from  it  by  way  o  U  l  ibute,l  among  the  j 
the  bread  to ■  Jbe  d 1st  ^  stockade  was  , 
surviving  soldiers.  ^  jogs,  twenty  | 
constructed  of  ia  g  P  tbt5  ground,  » 

feet  high,  ft  fivej^  ^  ther.  With- 
and  as  close  y  1  seventeen  feet  from  j 
iu  the  interior  space, 8  dead  line, 

the  togs,  waB,^Vt8  driven  into  the 

marked  by  small  posts  u  of  them. 
clay  and  a  board  muled  ^  Piacedupon 
Fifty-two sentiy  boxesj'd  .^ve  the  top  ! 

ssfssysffls 

one  time  as  many  s’heiier,-and  de- 
without  either  sbad0  small  brook  L 

pep  dent  for  water  up  ,  ^  from 

that  was  the  a^ort  dis-  j 

the  enemy  s  camp,  ^  iheir  only  sup- 
tauce  above.  l  bc  nt  procured 

ply,  except  the  smau  d  uatli  in 

f/iiggiug  hole^u  the  gr™g  ,of 

®.S»a  ,be  df  ’  8“0  y 

. r 


- ide'witiu'M  the  stocfiacTe.  This  was 

named  “Providential  Spring,”  aud  it 
appeared  to  our  poor  meu  as  much  an 
interposition  of  God  to  preserve  their 
lives  as  when  He,  by  the  hand  of  Moses, 
slaked  the  consuming  thirst  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites  at  the  rock  of  Horeb. 

It  would  be  impossible,  were  it  not 
worse  than  useless,  to  describe  our  feel¬ 
ings  as  we  walked  through  this  city  of 
the  dead,  and  trod  the  soil,  every  foot  of 
which  was  moistened  by  the  tears  and 
reddened  by  the  blood  of  so  many  pa¬ 
triots.  What  those  30,000  heroes  suffered 
during  the  fourteen  months  they  were 
shut  up  in  that  stockade,  without  a  tree, 
shelter  or  blanket,  faint  from  sickness 
and  pestilential  air,  scorched,  drenched, 
mocked,  hungered,  starved— let  us  not 
draw  the  picture,  but  cover  it  up  as. too 
appalling  for  mortal  sight,  and  commit 
the  decision  of  the  cause  to  the  righteous 
Judge  of  all  the  earth.— Rev.  Mr.  Craig¬ 
head  in  Observer. 


THE  FIRST  DEFENDERS. 

Citizens  who  Responded  to  the  Call  of  Gov 
Curtin  to  Protect  the  Border  Counties. 

The  presence  of  so  many  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  members  in  the  city  recalls  to 
mind  the  busy  scenes  of  1861  and  1862, 
prior  to  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Some 
readers  of  the  Patriot  will  remember  that 
after  the  Confederate  army  had  been  victo¬ 
rious  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  h 
turned  its  formidable  front  northward,  cross - 
e  ing  the  Potomac  with  all  possible  despatch, 
threatening  the  borders  of  the  Keystone 
State.  The  reserve  corps,  originally  en¬ 
listed  for  the  defense  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
been  transferred  to  aid  General  McClellan 
on  the  Peninsula.  As  soon  as  the  result  of 
the  battle  on  the  plains  of  Manasses  was 
known  in  Harrisburg  intense  alarm  was 
manifested,  and  the  news  spread  over  the  en¬ 
tire  state.  Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin  i3. 
sued  his  proclamation  on  the  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  calling  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to 
arms  and  directing  them  to  prepare  for  a 
vigorous  defense  of  their  homes  and  their 
property.  The  governor  recommended  the 
speedy  formation  of  military  companies  and 
regiments  throughout  Pennsylvania  for  the 
purpose  of  drill  and  instruction  in  military 
tactics  daily,  alter  three  o’clock  p.  m.,  and 
that  the  people  should  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  defend  their  hearths  and  homes 
at  an  hours’  notice, 
j  On  the  11th  of  September  the  enemy  was 
.  J  reported  as  having  commenced  hostilities  in 
p  Maryland.  Governor  Curtin  promptly  is_ 

I  a  gensrpl  order  calling  on  every  able- 

|  bodied  man  to  enroll  himself  immediately  for 
the  defense  of  our  state,  and  “to  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  march  at  an  hour’s  notice,  with  sixty 
rounds  of  ammunition  per  man,  tendering 
arms  to  ail  who  had  none  at  their  command.” 

In  volume  V,  Bates’  History  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Volunteers,  it  is  recorded: 


^  “The  people  everywhere  li9w  to  arms  and 
moved  promptly  to  the  state  eapitol.  One 
regiment  and  eight  companies  were  sent  for¬ 
ward  on  the  night  of  the  12th,  and  others 
followed  as  fast  as  they  could  be  organized. 
On  the  14th  of  September  the  head  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  met  the  enemy  at  the 
South  mountain,  hurling  them  back  through 
its  passes;  and  on  the  evening  or  the  16th  and 
during  the  day  of  the  17th  a  fierce  battle  was 
fought  at  Antietam.  In  the  meantime  the 
militia  had  rapidly  concentrated  at  Hagers- 
I  town  and  Chambersburg,  and  General 
John  P.  Reynolds,  who  was  at  the 
|  time  commanding  a  corp3  in  the  Army  of  the 
,  Potomac,  had  assumed  command.  Fifteen 
I  thousand  men  were  pushed  forward  from 
j  Hagerstown  and  Boonsboro’,  and  a  portion 
of  them  stood  in  line  of  battle  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  field,  in  readiness  to  take  a  chance 
while  the  fierce  fighting  was  jn  progress. 
*****  The  emergency  passed,  the 
militia  were  ordered  to  return  to  Harrisburg, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  on 
which  they  had  been  called  into  service,  they 
were  mustered  out  on  the  24-th  and  dis¬ 
banded.” 

In  the  subsequent  correspondence  which 
passed  between  Gen.  McClellan  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  war  governor,  General  McClellan, 
after  tfeacking  the  governor  for  his  energetic 
action,  said: 

“Fortunately  circumstances  rendered  it 
impossible  to  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  but  the  moral  support  rendered  to 
my  army  by  your  action  was  not  the  less 
mighty.  In  the  name  of  my  army,  and  for 
myself,  I  again  tender  to  you  my  acknowl¬ 
edgements  for  your  patriotic  course.  The 
manner  in  which  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
responded  to  your  call,  and  hastened  to  the 
I  defense  of  the  frontier,  no  doubt  exercised  a 
great  influence  upon  the  enemy.” 

In  the  first  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  militia, 
commanded  by  Col.  Henry  McCormick,  of 
this  city,  then  in  the  vigor  and  prime  of  man- 
j  hood,  were  the  following  companies  enlisted 
at  this  city  and  vicinity:  Company  B,  Cap¬ 
tain  Edwin  Curzon;  Company  E,  Captain  , 
Wm.  H.  Miller;  Company  H,  Captain  Daniel 
May,  (Fail-view);  Company  K,  Captain  Cole- 
stcck.  In  the  fourth  regiment,  Company  H 
was  captained  by  Weidmam  Foster,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  battery  of  artillery  by  Captain  James 
D.  Dougherty;  the  old  home  guard,  by  Capt. 
Charles  Carson,  and  an  independent  cavalry 
company  by  Capt.  Eby  Byers.  In  several 
succeeding  papers  the  Patriot  (by  request) 
will  publish  the  roster  of  the  organizations 
above  named,  from  which  it  will  beseen  that 
many  of  the  defenders  of  the  state  have  gone 
“to  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveler  e’re 
returns.” 

ITRST  REGIMENT,  PENNSYLVANIA  MILITIA. 

Organized  September  11-13,  1862,  dis¬ 
charged  September  23-25,  1862. 

Field  and  Staff  Officers. — Colonel,  Henry 
McCormick;  lieutenant  colonel,  Robert  A. 
Lamberton;  major,  Thomas  B.  Bryson;  ad¬ 
jutant,  George  A.  Newman;  quartermaster, 
Samuel  M.  Emminger;  surgeon,  James  K. 
Rodgers;  assistant  surgeons,  Solomon  S. 
Shulze,  John  A.  McCoy;  chaplain,  Samuel 
Phillips;  sergeant  major,  Charles  B.  Mc- 
Phaler;  commissary  seargeant,  Howard  Mul- 


■ 

.  K.  '  - 


:•  -a  •k?.omPuny  B,  -Edwin  Uurzoh,  captain; 
Cr’3t  lieutenant,  George  W.  Newman;  second 
lieutenant,  Malcomb  B.  Montgomery;  first 
sergeant,  Jacob  F.  Seiler;  sergeants,  Ellis 
Updegrove,  Thomas  J.  Black,  John  W.  Gar- 
Daniel  Bensinger;  corporals,  Henry 
M.  Kohler,  George  Gribb,  Mowery  Nichols, 
Cornelius  M.  Shell,  Mathias  A.  Hutman 
William  Longenecker,  Martin  G.  Bates, 
George  M.  Huber.  Musicians— Joseph  L. 
Ettla  and  George  Yousling.  Privates  J. 
S.  Barnes,  Jacob  Barnhart,  Daniel  Basehore’ 
Washington  Bell,  Wm.  H.  Bostick,  James  R. 
Black,  Wm.  Black,  James  Brady,  JoseDh  A. 
Brenizer,  Wm.  Brown.  Joseph  Burkhart, 
Jacob  Cam,  Wells  Coverly,  Jacob  S.  Cramp,  : 
Wm.  C.  Cramp,  John  P.  Crull,  Samuel  H. 
Ettla,  Henry  Emanuel,  John  Emerick,  Solo¬ 
mon  Emanuel,  James  Finnan,  Benj.  Flowers. 
Bernard  L.  Gilder,  John  C.  Glancy,  Henry 
Geety,  James  E.  Garvin,  John  F.  Hope,Wm  I 
E.  Hutman,  Felix  Huber,  John  F.  Hoopes, 
Jackson  Hummelbaugh,  John  Holzendoller 
Beverly  R.  Keim,  William  C.  Kurtz,  Frank 

B.  Kinnard,  Tobias  Kreider,  George  Loy, ! 
Martin  Mason,  David  Maeyer.  Wm.  D. 
Martin,  Thomas  D.  Martin,  Andrew  Moyer' 
George  F.  Murray  Lucius  B.  Keim’ 
Wm.  N.  Merideth,  James  W.  Morgan,  John 

C.  Moyer,  Edward  J.  Morton,  John  A.  New¬ 
man,  Silas  W.  Poulton,  Robert  G.  Porter, 
Thomas  tool,  Andrew  Pressler,  Franklin 
Putt,  John  Rauch,  Benjamin  F.Rodlebaugh, 
Joseph  Roberts,  Henry  Rose,  John  A.  Sands, 
Joseph  Sheetz,  Charles  P.  Sheetz,  John  L. 
Sheetz,  Zacariah  Shoops,  Andrew  Schlayer, 
Jacob  F.  Schlayer,  John  S.  Sloane,  George 
Sbaner,  Jacob  Skeilmore,  Henry  Snyder, 
nphraim  S.  Thomas,  Thomas  Thompson, 
John  P.  Updegrove,  Theodore  G.  Yisser,  ; 
Daniel  T.  Wilson,  James  Wright,  Joseph  R. 
Weaver,  Samuel  Wenrick,  Geo.  W.  Weitzel, 
William  S.  Young. 

Among  the  soldiers  above  mentioned,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  a  large  per  centage  of 
them  are  dead.  "  J 


H  A* tO,  He 


ninto  cap 


Another  CoicmuirfcatioruWrittni  at  the! 

id?  War  finics.  i 


>  Front  During 

V 

* .*>.  - 


THIS  OPERATIONS  IN  KENT0CKY. 


Exciting  Events  in  Camp,  on  the 
March  anti  in  Battle  Describes  j 


Active 

■ 

— 

Some  time  ago  we  published  a  letter 
written  home  by  a  Lancaster  ounty  boy 


who  was  in  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Cav¬ 
alry  daring  the  war.  The  letter  was  a  very 
interesting  ono  and  attracted  considerable' 
attention,  having  been  written  by  a  brave 
soldier  in  the  field  to  friends  at  home, 
without  any  thought  of  ever  having  its 
contents  appear  in  print.  After  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
another  written  by  the  same  person,  dur¬ 
ing  the  stirring  war  period,  which  we 
print  below: 


Camp  20  Milk  South  of  Louisville,  Ky„ 


V"  ) 

On  liAKDSTowN  Pa  kk,  Sept.  21st,  1S62.  / 


Dear  Father. 

It  is  with  the  grealest  pleasure  that  I 
embrace  the  present  opportunity  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  you  and  will  endeavor  to  give  an 
account  of  our  doings  of  late.  This  be¬ 
ing  Sunday  we  are  resting  in  camp,  the 
very  thing  we  are  greatly  in  need  of, 
as  we  have  been  on  long  and  continued 
marches  ever  since  we  struck  Kentucky,  I 
November  22nd,  1SG1.  We  have  been1 
prowling  all  over  this  State  and  North¬ 
ern  and  Middle  Tennessee,  along  the 
Cumberland  River  between  Fort  Don- 1 
elson,  Clarksvillh,  and  Nashville,  ferreting 
out  and  breaking  up  guerilla  bauds,  etc.! 
Indeed  we  have  hardly  known  a  day’s  ! 
rest  since  last.  Christmas, ’at  which  time! 
our  then  Captain,  Prof.  John  Wise,  the 
celebrated  baloonist,  treated  tbe  boys  to  a 
tierce  of  saner  kraut.  You  know  I  don’t 
eat  it,  but  such  as  were  fond  of  tbe  dish; 
reveled  in  it  for  several  days.  Theodor 
of  our  individual  camp  was  wafted  on  the 
breeze  clear  down  to  the  Ohio,  and  no 
doubt  crossed  over  to  Louisville. 

Winter  quarters  was  an  unknown  arti¬ 
cle  to  this  entire  army.  As  you  can 
readily  see  by  occasional  letters  home, 
ours  was  in  our  saddles.*  While  recently 
at  Crab  Orchard  we  kept  the  advance  of 
General  Kirby  Smith’s  forces  at  bay  three 
days,  although  they  had  three  men  to 
our  one,  our  regiment  being  alone,  with¬ 
out  artillery,  their  cavalry  having  moun¬ 
tain  howitzers  mounted  on  mules  (in 
vulgar  parlance  knowm  as  jackass  bat¬ 
teries).  Smith’s  forces  lay  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  some  ten  miles  below 
us.  We  skirmished  with  his  cavalry 
between  the  two  points  for  three 
days,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  we 
might  be  attacked  by  his  main  force. 
He,  however,  changed  his  route  and 
moved  the  bulk  of  bis  army  on  Rich¬ 
mond,  Kentucky,  keeping  a  considerable 
body  of  cavalry  in  our  front.  Between 
the  latter  place  and  Big  Hill,  General 
Wilson’s  forces  met  them,  and  a  running 
fight  ensued  from  this  place  of  meeting 
to  Richmond.  Here  a  sanguinary  battle 
was  fought,  our  troopp,  sorry  to  say,  | 
coming  out  second  best. 


i 


at  Crab  ot  '  ?  C  a-y  of  while 

hrru’  we  received  word  by 
cornier  that  a  light  was  then  iu  progress 
at  R ,  some  30  miles  distant,  between^  the 
forces  of  Nelson  and  Smith,  that  Nelson’s 
Cavalry,  Metcalf’s  Kentucky  (new  troops) 
-  with  the  Rebel  cavalry 

bcottsist  Louisiana  Tigers  and  Texas 

nrt?geriS’ an-  tbat  salvation  of  his 
ar“y  ,la7  «  the  9th  Pa.  Cavalry.  We 
started  as  soon  as  possible,  marching  very 
rapidly  When  within  some  ei4t  or 
ten  miles  of  R.  we  would  meet  an  ocoa- 

!of  the  C'filZhfn  C°ming  ft'?m  the  «*ne 
L,  .  n®  tight,  some  sayin°’  that  th« 

feiS"  «**  4  ReWa  tad 

tne  nest  ol  R.  We  heard  nothing  of  a 
(reliable  character  until  when  within 

lhT  tT'leS  of  “R"  H  ^en  being  cmice 
dark,  the  commander  received  positive 
assurance  that  Nelson’s  forces  wererouled! 
and  in  full  retreat  on  Lexineton  and  that- 
a  heavy  force  of  rebel  cavalry  had  crossed 
the  pike  in  our  rear  to  cut  us  off  Hem 
was  a  pretty  dilemma.  To  retreat  meant 

caStor  hD^8nPen0r  numbers,  possibly 
capture,  to  advance  meant  to  walk  into 
captivity  or  annihilation.  In  this  ex 

Pike 'to  aWefannrt  marche(|  otf  the  main 
piae  to  a  farm  house  and  roused  nn 

inmates  with  difficulty.  The  farmer 

iwbvi*  Union  man  ^  heart,  furnished 
us  with  a  negro  guide,  who  led  us  through 

spring’  im^r°T’  St°ny  gorge  which  in  U,s 
ppnns:  must  be  a  very  wild  stream  hnt 

now  partly  dry.  For  hours  weioSered 
on  this  substitute  of  a  highway  some¬ 
th™  h™  loose  stones,  rocks  etc’,  a  “fn 

ji  j:  '  0L  ?,h  P°°!a,  of  water.  At  many  places 
I  .e1ltIaer  81cl®  of  this  private  road  on 

1  s^e'fo  ^theWdarf'0pin?  0Ur  way  we  couId 
I , "  ,ln  darkness  immense  towerino* 

1  banks  with  high  rocks  almost  oZn0r. 

ping  up,  which  looked  as  if  they  mfoht 

oosen  by  (he  jarring  of  our  horses’  hoofs 

at  any  time  and  come  crashing  amongst 

us.  But  fortunately  we  emerged  some  ’ 

S  time  after  midnight  from  our  novel  road 
without  any  serious  mishap.  Had  we 
followed  any  of  the  public  roads  we 
would  have  been  gobbled  up.  This  was 
-  virtually  a  night  of  horror.  I  have  fre 

quently  heretofore  admired  the  grand 

“7°Vhe  plucky  river  and  sS .e 
of  its  tributaries,  but  not  on  that  night  I 
wasn  t  a  bit  enthusiastic,  nor  do  I  believe 
any  of  our  command  was. 

k3(:jea0hed’  forded  an'l  swam  the 
The  SiT  nVe,rKa  itUe  after  daybreak 
ho  fields  and  banks  of  the  river  in  the 
immediale  neighborhood  of  the  crossing 
were  full  of  fugitives  of  the  town,  with  f 

K/of  °°h1  flprinVing  of  ^tue-coats,  the 
latter  of  whom  no  doubt  retired  from  the 
scene  of  combat  when  matters  took  a 
serious  turn,  for  by  what  we  have  since 
learned,  it  was  a  wild  rout.  After  eross- 
iadud'h  nVer  we  “arched  as  fast  as  our 

JHon  if  Tr6eS  C0,u  d  can'V  ns  'u  the  direc- 
aon  of  Lexington  and  Richmond  pike 

not  knowing  f  * 


r  .  iucnmomt  pike 

not  knowing  whether  we  wouUl  meet 
.retreating  forces  or  Kirby 
^imth  s  victorious  ones.  Fortunately  we 


rlt; 


*:ilin'  l)ack  on  Lexington. 
1 1  hey  had  been  slightly  reinforced  duriak 
the  night  oreaily  morn  and  were  doing 
cimoV  '36  to  kecP  Smith’s  advance  in 

I  might  here  mention  what  might  have 
i  been  a  serious  atfair.  Nelson  knew  of 
our  whereabouts  the  day  before,  having 
Eeut  for  us  to  join  his  command  as 
speedily  as  possible,  but  having  been 
seriously  wounded  in  the  thigh,  was  con¬ 
veyed  in  advance  of  the  retreating  army 
to  Lexington.  General  Jas.  S  Jackson 
and  Generai  Dan.  McCook  had  command 
of  the  mfentry;  General  Newell  com¬ 
manded  his  famous  regular  battery.  They 
not  having  beeu  made  aware  of  our  beiug 
;  m  the  rear  noticing  a  cloud  of  dust  that 
aiose  at  a  distance  on  their  left  and  think- 
i  ing  we  were  rebel  cavalry  attempting  to 
outflank  them,  placed  several  guns  in 
position  on  the  turnpike  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  road  on  which  we 
were  advancing.  Fortunately  for  us 
there  sprang  up  a  breeze  which  dispelled 
Stars  of  dost,  revealing  to  them  the 
ff  snci  M  ^-r,pe„0  and  Standard  of  the 
grand  old  Keystone  of  the  federal  arch. 

rln  ViaU  well  imagine  the  cheers  that 
Si  r  morning  air  when  those  defeated, 
thS  ’  ,dpJec,ted  troops  realized 

that  ye  were  friends  instead  of  enemies. 
«ot  a  cavalryman  was  visible  of  those 
who  were  in  the  previous  day’s  fight; 
they  must  have  utilized  every  avenue  of 
escape.  The  9th  Pa.  Cavalry  were  im* 
mediately  aseigued  as  rear  guard  and 

f™’  e»dis 

,h'VLa"fV8d  this  day  on  the  outskirts  of 
Cv.tr'"nUtd j  i  towl1  °y  Lexington  after 
nightfall  and  by  mistake  encamped  in  the 
j’T.pd0. Ashland,  the  forme?  home  of 
the  Mill-boy  of  the  Slashes,”  now  oceu- 

Harrv’s  B‘  °lay’  6&1  ’  80n  of  old 

Harry  s.  Larly  next  morn,  after  ascer-  I 

taming  where  we  really  were  I  slrolled  < 

'over  the  grounds  and  ti the  mansion  S  1 

y  lulst  taking  a  drink  from  a  hydrant  in  1 

the  lear  of  the  house  I  chanced  to  fall 

into  conversation  with  an  aged  colored  1 

fffyast  eighty  years,  who  told  me  she  1 

P  a  house  servant  for  Massa 

Jim  CDvVr her  entife  Jife-  1  “oognized 
im  Clay  at  an  upper  wmdow,  having 

met  him  in  Lancaster  in  1850.  The  old 

Z[>,1  as!Ced  me  “ whar  is  dis  cabalry 
‘Vori!-  1  answered  Pennsylvania,  our 
eompany  being  from  Lancaster.  Mr 
Ctiy,  overhearing  my  remark,  hailed  me 
^  t  at  he  had  been  to  Lancaster  in 
on,  ana  that  tie  was  agreeably  impressed 
with  the  town  audits  people  whom  he  I 
had  met,  mentioning  among  others  Col  - 

Patrick  Mc- 

&yoy,  big-bod  led  and  large-hearted 
Richard  McGrann,  Mr.  Geo.  VV.  Stein- i® 
man  and  many  others.  I  told  him  }  had 
f  ®ard  f11!A  and-  F.letcher  Webster,  sons  of 
sneak  f  fAmenca'a  greatest  statesmen, 
speak  from  the  same  stand  the  - 
time  of  the  great  Buchanan  Con¬ 
vention  and  that  my  father  (you) 
was  chairman  of  that  immense  gather- 


ie  iu7’..jeiliately  asked  me  if  you  I 
_^~>re  in  the  army,  supposing  no  doubt' 
that  by  your  title  Gerd.  I.  Winters  you 
would  naturally  be  in  the  service.  I  an¬ 
swered  that  your  age  debarred  you  and 
that  you  had  obtained  the  military  telle  of 
Brigadier  General  in  the  old  mueteriDg 
days  when  the  paraphernalia  of  war  con¬ 
sisted  in  wooden  sabres  and  broom-han- 
dles.  After  becoming  a  trifle  familiar, 
our  talk  was  abruptly  broken  by  the  very 
familiar  bugle-call  boots  and  Baddies  by 
my  little  friend  Ally  Shenck.  After  mu¬ 
tual  exchanges  we  separated,  I  to  rejoin 
my  comrades  in  arms,  he  to  re-enter  iris 
mansion.  I  have  since  heard  he  is  under 
heavy  bonds  not  to  leave  his  grounds, 
having  been  detected  in  smuggling  con¬ 
traband  goods  to  the  rebel  army  (drugs  I 
think).  Fletcher  Webster  is  Colonel  of 
a  Massachusetts  Regiment.  What  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  sentiment  in  the  two  great  men’s 
sods  ! 

We  immediately  resumed  our  march, 
or  retrograde  movement,  retreating  on 
Frankfort,  the  capital.  Our  march  north 
from  Lexington  was  anything  but  a  pleas¬ 
ant  one.  We  heard  with  regret  that  your 
esteemed  medical  friend,  Doctor,  now 
Captain  Reemsnyder’s  Co.  K,  of  our 
regiment,  had  been  taken  prisoners  the 
day  before,  while  guarding  a  bridge. 
The  brave  Captain  is  sick  at  Bowling 
Green  and  was  not  with  his  company. 
Had  he  been  present  there  would  have 
been  somebody  hurt  before  surrendering. 

I  understand  there  are  charges  of  coward- 
ieo  preferred  against  the  officer  in  charge 
ol  the  company.  The  company  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  brave  set  of  boys,  mostly 
Irish,  and  you  know,  Pap,  that  an  Irish¬ 
man  hates  abominably  to  strike  his  col¬ 
ors.  This  was  a  damper  on  our  military 
ardor. 

:  Next  it  was  impossible  to  keen  the 

I  raw  infantry  regiments  from  straggling 
in  the  rear  and  being  gobbled  up 
by  the  Confederate  cavalry.  Never 
did  commander  try  to  keep  his 
infantry  in  line  more  than  did 
General  Jackson,  but  in  the  disorder  aud 
confusion  it  was  simply  impossible.  There 
was  no  semblance  of  discipline,  entreaties, 
pleadiDgs  and  even  curses  having  uo  ef¬ 
fect;  and  many  laid  down  by  the  way- 
Bide  to  waken  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  i 
After  crossing  the  Kentucky  river  at! 
Frankfort  the  pike  winds  around  a  large 
hill,  the  lefc  of  which  slopes  to  a  ravine, 
covered  with  a  low  growth  of  timber.  The 
infantry  in  their  anxiety  to  lighten  their 
loads,  threw  away  overcoats,  blankets,  etc. 
all  new — anything  that  encumbered  them. 
The  hillside  was  literally  a  sheet  of  blue. 
The  Rebel  Cavalry  were  constantly 
menacing  our  rear,  but  at  no  time  coming 
within  striking  distance.  The  night  be¬ 
fore  arriving  at  Louisville,  our 
main  body  encamped  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  south  of  Shelbyville,  Kentucky, 
(noted  for  its  excellent  institutions  of 
learning).  l  had  command  of  a  picket  post  | 
on  a  by-road  to  the  right  of  the  pike,  a 


tew  miles'froni  town,  ajhighway  consid¬ 
erably  travelled  and  by  which  it  was 
feared  the  enemy  might  advance  to  out¬ 
flank  us.  By  some  mistake  I  was  not  re¬ 
lieved  nor  recalled  in  the  morning.  My 
not  reporting  in  time  caused  Roma 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  my  Capt.  Cha-. 

A.  Appel.  He  fearing  that  myself 
and  squad  might  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  John  Morgan’s  men  or  been  chewed 
up  by  “Scott’s  Louisiana  Tigers,”  sent  a  > 
detail  after  us,  ordering  ns  if  found  to 
hasten  after  the  main  body,  as  they  were 
then  beyond  Shelbyville.  Well,  we  did 
hasten  with  a  vengeance,  and  some  dis¬ 
tance  north  of  town  overtook  the  rear  of  M 
our  column,  covered  by  our  regiment,  || 
General  Terry’s  battery  being  imme-  I 
diately  in  advance  of  the  cavalry.  Had 
we  delayed  an  hour  longer  we  would  no 
doubt  have  shared  the  fate  of  our  corny 
rades  of  Company  K,  as  a  large  force  of 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  actually  came  upL 
said  road  and  whilst  Captain  Appel 
Kimrnel  Savage,  Lieutenant  Hancock 
and  myself  were  clustered  conversing 
together  we  noticed  a  cloud  of  dust  on 
our  left  (looking  south).  We  had  no  time 
to  conjecture  who  these  intruders 
following  so  closely  on  our  heels 
might  be  when  there  came  a 
booming  sound  over  the  plain,  a 
solid  shot  striking  and  tearing  up  the 
ground  a  short  distance  from  us.  Terrell 
at  once  placed  a  few  guns  on  an  eminence 
aud  gave  them  a  few  complimentary  shots  I 
for  their  audacity,  which  had  the  effect  of  | 
checking  their  advance.  Our  boys  were 
anxious  for  a  brush,  not  releshing  this  re¬ 
treating  business  a  bit,  and  when  they 
immediately  received  the  command  byj 
“fours  right  about  wheel,”  and  the  next 
instant  “charge,”  they  gave  a  yell  and 
cheer  for  old  Pennsylvania  that  re-J 
sounded  far  and  wide,  flourished  their  | 
sabers  and  away  they  flew  toward , 

,  the  enemy.  We  ran  them  through 
the  town  and  some  distance  beyond,  so  | 
far  as  our  commander  thought  it  pru-  j 
dent.  The  recall  was  sounded,  we  again 
resumed  our  march  and  were  no  further 
molested,  arriving  on  the  outskirts  of 
Louisville  the  same  evening, 
j  On  this  charge  your  old  friend  Chas.  i 
j  M.  Johnson,  the  “Drunaore  Shoemaker,”  J 
|  was  seriously  injured.  While  charging 
on  a  wild  run  through  the  town  his  horse 
fell  and  he  with  him.  Fully  two-thirds 
of  the  regiment  thundered  over  and  1 
about  him.  He  was  considerably  bruised  1 
and  was  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  ujl 
Union  family  for  several  days.  How  he  j 
escaped  being  trampled  to  death  is  a  mys-  j 
tery  to  me.  He  is  about  again  and  with  j 
the  company. 

Tell  Welly  Yuudt  that  one  of  our  j 
bravest  and  best  captains  is  an  old  ac-  i 
quaintance  of  his.  He  is  David  H.  Kim-  ? 
mol,  of  Mechanicsburg,  Cumberland  9 
county.  Ho  tells  me  he  used  to  buy 
cattle  of  him  when  he  drove  so  exten-  q 
sivelv  over  the  road.  His  company  are  | 
mostly  Cumberland  Valley  men,  orderly  I 
and  brave,  i  tell  yon  wre  Pennsylvania  offi-  I 


cere  are  proud  of  onr  men.  .  We  have  two 
Lancaster  County  companies  in  our  regi¬ 
ment, F.  (ours)  and  G.  raised  about  Mt  Joy. 
The  latter  Company  is  not  with  us,  they 
being  on  duty  in  Southern  Kentucky. 

Col.  Hambright’s  justly  celebrated  Lan¬ 
caster  County  Regiment  jg  the  most  per¬ 
fectly  drilled  infantry  regiment  I  ever 
saw.  We  visited  Col.  H.  and  bis  men 
last  winter  at  Mumfordsville,  Green  River, 
and  while  there  the  brave  Colonel  gave 
his  regiment  a  short  drill.  Well,  it  was 
Bimply  perfection.  1000  men  drilling  with 
as  much  precision  as  if  they  had  been  a 
squad  of  twenty.  Any  rebel  regiment 
ttiat  happens  to  meet  them  will  meet  foe- 
men  worthy  of  their  steel,  and  by  the 
present  outlook  the  clash  of  arms  must 
come  e’er  long.  The  79cli  is  now  with 
Gen’l  Buell's  main  army. 

In  your  la9t  letter  you  give  mo  great 
encouragement,  in  which  you  .  say 
I  shall  give  myself  no  uneasiness 
concerning  my  dear  wife  and  little 
:  boy;  that  all  would  be  well  with 
!  them  should  I  be  unfortunate  in  battle,  I 
knew  and  believed  as  much.  Thank  God 
for  good,  kind  parents.  But  dear  father, 
think  of  how  many  who  aro  differently 
situated,  who  have  left  their  families 
penniless,  oftlimes  on  the  charity  of  cold 
and  heartless  communities  ti  battle  for 
their  country’s  honor.  One  request  I  ask 
of  you  and  my  medical  brothers  (Doctors 
Leaman  and  Isaac),  as  a  son  and  brother 
you  may  never  meet  on  earth.  If  in  your 
practices  you  meet  such  families,  which 
no  doubt  you  already  have  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,  do  all  you  can  for  them 
professionally  and  although  you  mav 
never  recieve  any  pecuniary  benefitthere- 
from,  yet  down  deep  in  your  hearts  you 
will  feel  all  the  better  for  it  and  consider 
yourselves  amply  paid  by  having  the  as* 
|  surance  that  you  have  been  doing  noble 
I  acts  of  charity.  Give  my  undying  love 
to  all  the  dear  ones  at  home.  Write  soon, 
Affectionately  your  son, 

G.  Wash.  Winters, 
Lieut.  Go.  “F.”  9th  Reg.,  Penna.  Cav. 

Dr  I.  Winters, 

Epheata,  April  27,  1892. 

Mr.  Editor:  Seventeen  days  after  pen¬ 
ning  the  foregoing  letter  the  battle  of 
|  Chaplin  Hills  was  fought,  in  which  Lan¬ 
caster  county’s  grand  regiment,  the  79th, 
Colonel  Hambright,  was  pitted  against 
Tennessee’s  famous  brigade  known  as  the 
“Rock  City  (Nashville)  Guards,”  and 
although  meeting  with  fearful  loss,  they 
covered  themselves  with  glory.  General 
j  S.  Jackson, classmate  of  Phil  Sheridan,  and 
who  had  been  Congressman  of  Hopkins¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  district  for  several  terms, 
resigned  his  Congressional  honors,  raised 
a  Kentucky  regiment,  was  promoted  to 
brigadier  general,  and  was  killed  while 
rallying  his  men  at  Chaplin  Hills.  Your 
townsman,  A.  F.  Shenck,  esq.,  was  with 
him  when  he  was  riddled  with  bnllets 
and  was  sent  by  General  McCook,  the 
day  following,  under  flag  of  truce, 
to  recover  his  remains,  Jack- 


having  been  left  in  th 
of ’'the  enemy.  The  remai 
„ore  recovered  under  the  leadership 
the  then  bugler  hoy.  Gen.  Terrell,  the 
celebrated  artillerist,  was  also  slain  in 
that  short  but  terrible  struggle.  James 
B.  Clay,  sometime  after  I  saw  him,  slipped 
away  from  home,  in  some  manner  reached 
the  Southern  coast,  ran  the  blocade,  went 
to  Montreal,  Canada,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  died 
there,  away  from  home,  friends  and  the 
country  his  illustrious  father  cherished 
so  dearly.  Fletcher  Webster,  son  of 
old  Daniel,  and  who  was_  Clay’s 
stumping  companion  in  1S56,  was 
killed  at  the  head  of  his  Massa¬ 
chusetts  regiment.  General  Dan  McCook, 
of  the  fighting  McCook  family,  (brother 
of  General  Bob,  killed  in  an  ambulance 
while  sick,  and  General  Alex.  McD. 
McCook)  was  killed  at  Kenesaw,  Ga. 
Major  General  Nelson,  who  had  com-  J 
mand  of  the  Union  forces  and  who 
had  immortalized  himself  at.  Shiloh, 
or  Pittsburg  Landing,  was  killed  in 
the  Galt  House,  Louisville,  by  General 
Jeff.  O.  Davis,  over  some  trivial  dispute 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Chaplin 
Hills.  So  it  will  be  noticed  that  quite  a 
number  of  Union  officers  who  figured  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  during  the  Kirby 
Smith  raid  were  slain  shortly  afterward. 

_  _  _  _ ,G.  W.W.^-f 
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I  We  print  in  another  column  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Ivor,  on  the 
subject  oi  the  remarks  made  by  Col.  Batch- 
elder  at  the  visit  of  recent  excursionists  to  • 
■,  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg.  Some  of  the 
expressions  used  by  Mr.  Ker  are  very  severe. 
But  they  are  fully  warranted  if  all  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Ker  are  true,  and 
our  knowledge  of  Mr.  Ker  is  such  as  to 
warrant  our  giving  full  credence  to  them. 
If  there  is  anything  calculated  to  incite  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace  it  is  to  hear  one  who 
was  not  present  at  the  fight,  and  who  risked 
not  Ids  own  life  in  the  conflict,  braud  as 
cowards  any  ot  the  participants,  of  whose 
bravery  those  who  were  present  bear  wit¬ 


ness.  \  jiSSJ 

The  bravery  of  the  Seventy-second  regi¬ 
ment  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  is  attested 
not  alone  by  the  survivors  of  that  honored 
regiment,  but  by  that  long  list  of  their  dead 
comrades  who  gave  up  their  lives  on  that 
glorious  battlefield  and  who  lie  buried 
there:  and,  with  shame  be  it  spoken,  on 
whose  graves  a  quarter  of  a  century  after¬ 
wards  stands  this  civilian  soldier,  day  after 
day  branding  them  as-CQAWards.  It  is  norrid. 


&■.  *>  — — . ....Xf-ki  _ .tuc.it. — 

,x  ..ot  surprised  at  the.  bitterneSsof  the  I 
Elation  of  Mr.  Ker,  and  sincerely  hope 
.natsueh  abuse  of  our  brave  dead  on  that' 
field  may  soon  be  stopped. 

-  Official  notice  of  it  by  G-oyeruor  Pattisonl 
and  his  protest  against  it,  might  have  some| 
influence.  Will  the  Governor  act? 


«  m  p.  v. 

“Col.”  B&tchelder’s  Malignant 
:  Attack  on  Them  Answered. 

William  W.  Ker’s  Reply  to  a  Speech ! 
at  Gettysburg— The  Fight  at  the! 
Bloody  Angle  Recalled— The  In-j 
justice  That  Was  Bone  the  Phila-I 
delpliia  Regiment. 

Editor  Evening  Stap.. 

A  party  of  journalists  recently  visited 
1  battlefield  at  Gettysburg  as  guests  or 
'V».«s  Reading  Railroad  Company.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Col.  Batchelder,  \ 
who  acted  as  a  sort  of  guide,  and  enter¬ 
tained  them  with  his  version  of  the  battle,! 
its  scenes  and  incidents.  When  the  Bloody  1 
Angie  was  reached,  and  the  monument  of  j 
the  72d  Regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers 
was  pointed  out,  the  colonel  indulged  in  a 
tirade  of  passionate  denunciation  of  that 
unfortunate  regiment  and  its  monument. 
He  declared  that  the  monument  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  untruth;  that  when  Pickett’s 
men  crossed  over  the  stone  wall,  the  72d 
was  in  line  far  back  in  the  rear  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  brigade;  that  Gen.  Webb  ordered 
the  regiment  to  advance  to  meet  the  enemy, 
but  it  refused;  that  Gen.  Webb  seized  the 
color  bearer,  shook  him.  and  tried  to  induce 
him  to  lead  the  regiment,  but  the  color 
bearer  resisted,  and  the  72d  still  refused  to 
move;  that  the  42d  New  York  (Tammany 
regiment)  and  19th  Massachusetts  came 
from  another  part  of  the  field,  ran  right; 
over  the  72d,  and  down  into  the  Angle,  j 
where  they  engaged  and  captured  the! 
enemy;  that  the  72d  never  was  nearer  the  I 
enemy  than  the  distanceof an  ordinary  Phil-  j 
adelphia  square;  that  the  present  position  of 
their  monument,  twenty  feet  from  the  stone  j 
wall,  is  a  historical  falsehood;  and  that  the  j 
decision  of  the  master  and  the  courts  in  de- 1 
creeing  that  the  monument  should  be  , 
erected  on  that  spot  was  a  disgraceful  per- | 
version  of  justice.  From  his  statements  his  I 
hearers  were  left  in  painful  doubt,  and 
could  only  conclude  either  that  the  colonel  j 
was  insane,  or  that  the  men  of  the  72d  regi- 1 
ment  were  a  lot  of  contemptible  cowards,! 
and  justice. and  equity,  as  administered  in 
the  courts  in  Pennsylvania,  was  a  fallacy. 
The  incident  made  such  an  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  one  of  the  journalists,  W.  J. 

K.  Kenny,  of  New  Yoik,  that  he  wrote  a 
sarcastic,  non-committal  article  upon  the 


'til tfc,..., 

subjc__,  .... 

“S.  M;.”  letter  last  „... 
the  article  in  full,  and  knowin 
the  men  of  thef72d,  many  of  wh 
personal  friends,  lie  calls  upon  the) 
a  peremptory  and  lasting  end  „„ 
calumnies  of  Batchelder  by  a  suit  for  slau-! 
der  or  some  other  effective  means. 

WHO  HATCH  ELDER  IS. 

John  B.  Batchelder  is  a  character,  anil 
your  readers  ought  to  know  more  about' 
f:  him  and  the  attitude  he  has  assumed  to¬ 
wards  the  72d.  From  the  fact  that  he  is 
always  called  “Colonel”  Batchelder.  it 
might  be  supposed  that  be  is  one  of  the 
great  military  heroes  of  the  rebellion; 
and  from  the  fact  that  he  is  always  heard 
of  in  connection  with  Gettysburg,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  he  is  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
loyal  sons.  But  he  is  not  either  of  these. 
He  is  only  an  adventurer,  who  might  prop¬ 
erly  be  classed  as  a  “pecuniary  patriot.  ” 
He  was  not.  a  soldier;  he  never  was  in  the 
army,  and  he  knows  no  more  about  a  battle  or 
a  battlefield  than  a  cat  knows  about  music. 
He  was  a  something  in  a  military  academy 
in  Massachusetts;  lie  drilled  the 'boys  with 
pop-guns  and  broom  handles,  and  the  boys 
called  him  "colonel.”  He  was  not  at  or 
near  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

"When  the  newspapers  announced  that 
the  rebels  were  in  Pennsylvania,  be  started 
from  Massachusetts,  bringing  with  him  a 
grip-sack,  umbrella  and  his  title  of  “colo¬ 
nel.”  He  arrived  at  Gettysburg  a  few 
days  after  the  fight  was  over,  inspected  the 
field,  and  concluded  that  there  was  money 
in  it.  He  made  sketches,  drew  plans, 
talked  with  people,  visited  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  interviewed  the  soldiers  in  camp 
and  corresponded  with  the  officers'concern 
ing  the  battle.  He  secured  the  names  of  a 
number  of  eminently  respectable  Deople,  at 
few  of  them  military  men  and  the  others! 
civilians:  he  had  them  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Memo¬ 
rial  Association,  with  power  to  take  the 
land,  so  as  to  preserve  the  battle¬ 
field,  with  its  natural  and  artificial 
defenses,  and  to  mark  the  spots  where 
i  heroic  deeds  of  valor  were  performed. 
Private  individuals,  societies  and  com¬ 
panies  were  importuned  for  donations;  the 
Legislatures  ot  the  loyal  States  were  ap¬ 
pealed  to  for  appropriations;  enormous 
amounts  ol  money  were  donated,  appropri¬ 
ated  and  poured  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Battlefield  Association,  the  Legislature 
)f  Pennsylvania  heading  the -list  with  an 
appropriation  of  §36,000.  Batchelder  de¬ 
vised  the  scheme  for  the  Battlefield  Associ¬ 
ation,  made  the  plans  and  drew  its  rules; 
ivith  heroic  fortitude  he  accepted  everv  im¬ 
portant  office  of  profit,  power  and  patron¬ 
age  in  the  Association;  lie  is  the  historian, 
was  superintendent  of  tablets  and  legends, 
is  a  director,  and  in  some  vespects  official 
action  is  centered  in  him.  His  plans  ior 
marking  the  lines  of  battle  were  original, 
and  could  only  be  conceived  by  one  possess¬ 
ing  the  military  training  and  experience 
Jl  a  “colonel”  like  Batchelder.  His  scheme 
was  to  place  the  monuments  in  a  straight 
line,  with  a  carriage  drive  in  front,  so  that 
tourists  mi,. lit  sit  in  their  carriages  and 
view  the  strategic  wonders  of  an  American 
battlefield.  His  plans  and  scheme  can  best 
be  understood  by  a  quotation  from  his  own 
testimony  given' to  the  court: 

“It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  place  the  monuments  where  the 

Regiments  did  their  fighting;  it  is  to  mark 
-  -  ■  —  •  - 


.l''C  01  batticT  ami  “when  they  are 

marked  they  will  teach  a  great  obS  w 
j  '•>  and  the  whole  line  of  bat'le  will  be 
I  understood  from  that.”  11  b 

mo^umen titbit  T'Tk  into  execution= 

:  moved  b'ck  tr  tL  r'  bee,u  erected  were 

uvea  oack  to  the  hue;  the  sites  for  the 

elder°or  hk“e,U-  7°™  pointed  ontl>v  Batdi' 
be  p],  e  nnofii(  aUtS;  the  inscriptions  to 
I  meed  upon  the  monuments  were  d  e 

te,&w„h,z  °id  so,farto5i 

weie  stioun  the  ruVa,  were  informed  that 

the  co°n sent' of  S?"',d  be„  put  n-°  without 
,  iue  consent  of  “Colonel”  Batchelder  mid 

|  j  dicraCon.Ctantl-  7;cided  to  llis  domineering 

HOW  T it K  720  WAS  TKTCATED. 

In  1887  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
specifically  appropriated  the  stun  of  $121 
I  oCO  for  the  purpose  of  marking,  by  suitable1 
|  memorial  tablets  of  bronze  or  granite  the 

position  of  each  of  the  dgMy-fi™  Penns  ’,!  i 
j  vania  commands  engaged  in  the  battle:  and 
live  commissioners  were  appointed  to  co¬ 
operate  with  fave  survivors  of  each  com 

iment  V,' ‘  cctillK  thc  spot  for  «*ch  monu¬ 
ment,  the  commissioners  jo  serve  without 

pa).  i  o  commissioners 'ccmmeneed  f 1  civ 
work  and  Batchelder  was  on  hand  to  nornt 

S  er?!hti0,1!'  a,*d  “boss  the  *"> 
When  the  Bloody  Angle  was  reached 
ouing  «o  a  misunderstanding,  none  of  the 

feV°-Yf-  tbe  72J  "ere  present.  B^teh 
eldei  picked  out  a  spot  on  the  line  of  a 
live  called  Hancock  avenue,  about  the 
d  stance  ol  an  ordinary  Philadelphia  square 
m  the  rear  of  the  stone  wall,  informed  the 
commissmners  that  it  was  the  proper  place 
for  the  monument  ol  the72d,  and'thecom 

s^of°  When  CtT  dl0VG  Vta4e  t0  mnrkBrn 
fp  f:  w '-en  the  men  ct  the  72d  heard  of 
.it,  they  were  indignant;  they  got  their  com- 
{mittee  together,  took  a  lot  of  witnesses  and 
affidav.ts  with  them  to  Harrisburg  where 
they  met  tne  commissioners, 
f’heir  testimony  showed'  that  the  reel 

Xcted  Ty  Sh  Tlfil'ed  a:gUI1  at  the  spot 
-.elected  by  Batchelder,  and  never  even  oc- 

fhft'^i  t5'at  ^fuund  during  the  battle  but 

hevl .**!*“*.  and  where 
i n  .h  °  ‘he  most  Of  their  men,  was  down 
1 1  tile  angle,  near  the  stone  wall.  The  com¬ 
missioners  who  were  convinced  that  an  in¬ 
justice  had  been  done  the  regiment  passed 
a  resolution  changing  the  focation  of  the 
I"0™"1?"**  t0  a  *P*t  down  in  the  anile 
L?*?  ‘eet.um  ,earot  tlle  stonewall;  but 
believing  that  t he  Battlefield  Association 
bad  a  voice  in  the  matter,  added  that  the 

Aswffatioi!  S"  t? *  t0  tb?  approva!  of  that 
Association.  Ibe  survivors  of  the  7A1 

then  applied  to  the  Battlefield  Association 

^•ePe“mt,tVreCt  fbeir  monument  near 
t  c  stone  wall,  but  the  permit  was  refused 
Having  been  consulted  as  counsel  for  the 
regiment,  acting  under  my  advice  Z\  to 
fo.ee  an  issue  with  Batchelder  one  of  the 
survivors,  Capt,  John  Beed,  wen t to  Getty  * 
burg  and  commenced  to  dig  a  foundation 
for  the  monument  at  the  spot  twenty  feet 
from  the  stone  wall.  Whilst  so  engaged 
he  was  arrested  by  the  Sheriff^ 

.  na.plj‘s  issued  by  the  Battlefield 
Association,  charging  him  with  trespass¬ 
ing  upon  their  land.  Hot  finding  anypef- 
son  iu  Gettysburg  willing  to  incur  the  en 

Kelyi  0tl  Ba‘cht'I'i(ei'  b-v  g^'ig  bail  for  Uapt. 

Keen  his  friends  in  Philadelphia  were 
compelled  to  deposit  §300  with  J  C.  Neely 
ttsq.,  of  Gettysburg,  who  was  employed  as 
counsel  with  me,  and  that  gentleman  se¬ 
cured  the  release. 


A  bill  in  equity  was  filed  in  Gettvsh'u™ 

H"/  /”r  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
Battlefield  Association  from  7,  1  ■ 

tei,  they  were  absolute  owners  of  the  battle 
field,  ami  no  monument  could  be  erected 
W°u  :i"iIt  l0Ut  tbe,r  consent.  Major  W 

£'“4“  aS.  ..T‘  Wilh 

that  the^tehlwm-'hifll^ce  dominates^ 
community,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  tl  a?  • 

!»,  ekL?  a. 

i  the^nf/  feerg°0d  P!?pl°  of  that  town  with 

dare  to  attack  their  sacred  prophet  We 
argued  the  case,  the  court  decided  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  law  against  us  aud  refused  the  in- 
junction;  wc  tip  pealed  tn  ♦ha  o 
Court,  and  that  court  decided  in  oinrtitvoir 

&dWrfAe  Sup,'eme  Court  l?ng 
oUt:otbtate  0  I  e'Hisylvania  had  a  rHit 
to  erect  monuments  wherever  if  rl*>n<S>7 
that  the  selection  of  the  spot  was  vested  .A 
the  commissioners,  co-operating  with  thc 
\Z\'?TS  °f  the  regiment;  that8 the  Battfe!  ! 

field  AsS'!C|atl°i;  had  no  J.|gjlt  to  j.,.  ... 
and^that  the  injunction  should  be  granted 

JviHMCrrVE  CONDUCT  OF  BATCHBtDBB. 

The  controversy  should  have  ended  here 
and  would  have  ended,  were  it  not  for  the 
vindictive  hatred  of  Batchelder  of  the  only 
regiment  that  had  dared  to  openly  dispute 
his  authority  To  get  a  standing  in  court 
to  cominue  the  fight  against  the  72d  an 
answer  to  our  pill  was  filed,  setting  u„ 
tcstheSame  falsehoods  and  slanders  that 
Batchelder  repeated  and  rehashed  to  the 

teldhS  t-hei1'  reCT  Visit  “>  bah 

tlefiefd.  The  issue  and  charges  made  in 

the  answer  were,  that  the  72d  refused  to 

the  enemy,  that  it  never 

the  s  onl  n  in'??7  thau  283  feet  frum 
tne  stone  vail,  that  to  erect  the  monument 

twenty  feet  from  the  stonewall  would  fal¬ 
sify  history,  that  the  correct  place  for  the 
monument  was  the  spot  picked  out  by 
I  Batchelder,  and  that  the  Battlefield  \™Z  • 

|  c  ation  was  ready,  willing  and  able  h>  prove 
these  facts  and  charges  P 

boSfjr^  betTen, tbe  c°unsei  ”•> 

Doth  s  des  .William  Arch.  McClean  Esq 
was  selected  as  Master,  to  decide  the  issue* 

3 i,c  position  of  this  gentleman  was  a  mos^ 
,,neil'la  j[e  one;  he  was  the  son  of  one  of 
!  the  Judges  who  had  first  decided  the  case 
af  |nst  ’fi,  he  lived  in  Gettysburg;  he  was 

and  Bottlcfi  pf  ,.the  ,P°"  erfiti  Batchelder 
»na  Battlefield  Association  influence;  if  he 
decided  against  us,  we  might  accuse  him  of 
prejudice;  if  Im  decided  iu  our  favor  lie 
expect  the  hatred  and  ill-will’  of 

a  practice  ai!ld  bis  C01,tingcnt, which  meant 
a  practical  business  boycott,  and  conse- 


queBt- peenn iarvToss. '  AV e  were  told  that! 
Mr.  Me  Clean  \Va3  an  able  young  lawyer,  i 
who  would  conscientiously  and  cour-j 
ageously  perform  his  duty,  and  we  were 
satisfied. 

We  examined  twenty-two  witnesses, 
eighteen  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
7 2d,  and  four  were  from  other  commands  in 
the  fight,  and  many  other  witnesses,  all  of 
whom  had  been  engaged  in  the  fight. 

One  of  our  witnesses  was  Capt.  Fieger,  of 
the  Fourth  United  States  Artillery,  who 
came  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,to  testify.  He  was  1 
first  sergeant  of  Cushing’s  Battery,  down  in  j 
the  angle;  it  was  he  that  planted  his  guns  ; 
along  the  stone  wall  as  the  enemy  advanced  i 
over  the  Emmettsburg  road;  he  stood  by 
Cushing  when  the  last  gun  was  fired  and? 
the  battery  was  silenced  forever;  it  was  into  i 
his  arms’  that  Cushing  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  leaving  him  the  sole  surviving 
officer  of  the  battery;  he,  with  half  a  dozen 
of  his  men,  remained  in  their  places  at  the 
guns  till  Armigtead  passed  them  and  the | 
rebels  swarmed  over  the  wall  around  them; 
and  be  received  from  the  President  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Regular  Army  for  his  cour¬ 
age  and  gallantry  in  that  fight.  Could  any 
one  believe  that  this  brave  and  faithful 
soldier  would  testify  to  a  falsehood? 

He  described  the  occurrence  as  follows:  i 
“I  noticed  infantry  troops  moving  up 
towards  our  right,  which  I  recognized  to 
be  the  72d  regiment  Pennsylvania  Volun¬ 
teers;  they  moved,  it  appeared  to  me.  in 
an  oblique  direction,  and  Cftme  directly  in 
Aar  or  rottv  pieces,  or  three  and  a  fraction 
over;  when  they  came  right  close  to  the 
stone  wall  and  uncovered  the  artillery  men, 
they  commenced  firing  and  running  towards 
the  stone  wall;  of  all  those  rebels  that  came 
over  the  stone  wall  not  one  got  back;  they 
were  all  killed,  or  wounded  or  taken 
prisoners  by  the  72d  regiment;  it  was  all 
over  in  a  few  minutes;  I  refer  to  the  group 
that  came  over  the  wall  into  the  angle; 

I  saw  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  angle; 
seventy-five  or  a  hundred  of  them.  On  the 
Union  side  they  were  all  men  belonging  to 
the  72d  regiment;  a  good  many  rebels  were 
in  there  killed  and  wounded.  Another 
instance  I  will  mention  to  make 
sure  the  fighting  was  close  and  at  close 
range — I  saw  from  seven  to  eight  bodies  of 
men  belonging  to  the  72d  regiment  withj 
part  of  their  clothing  burned,  which  was| 
caused  by  discharge  of  muskets  at  close 
range;  this  shows  that  it  was  close  fighting  1 
at  close  distances;  the  bodies  of  the  72d | 
regiment  I  saw  were  between  the  wall  and 
five,  or  six  or  eight  feet  right  along  the 
front  wall,  between  the  first  gun  and  the 
angle  and  twenty  feet  in  the  rear;  they  fell 
right  in  their  track,  advancing;  we  were 
not  doing  anything  in  particular;  we  were 
standing  up  with  hand-spikes  and  rocks 
and  anything  we  could  get  our  hands  on 
for  fighting.” 

STRONG  TESTIMONY. 

Maj.  Roberts,  of  the  72d,  who  had  charge 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  regiment,  marked 
on  a  diagram  the  position  in  which  he 
placed  the  regiment  in  line  of  battle,  which 
position,  lie  said,  was  sixty  yards  from(the 
stonewall.  He  was  the  last  witness  exam¬ 
ined  by  us  and  testified:  ~  ‘-T  :  I 

advanced  from  the  dotted  line  position]1 
on  diagram  with  the  regiment  aud  ifent 
down  to  the  wall,  a  distance  of  sixty  yards; 
the  regiment  was  closed  up  as  well  as  they, 
could  under  that  tremendous  fire,  and  went 


down  asF-TiojJVpnie  color  bearer,  seizing 
the  stump  of  the  staff  of  the  colors,  whirling 
his  hat  ar bund  bis  head,  moved  with  the 
regiment  d«rn  to  the  wall,  many  of  our 
men  being  wounded  or  killed  in  the  ad¬ 
vance,  and  the  enemy  behind  that  wall,  be¬ 
sides  those  out  in  the  field,  surrendered.” 

The  testimony  of  Maj.  Roberts  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Batchelder  as  absolutely  correct, 
and  at  its  conclusion,  the  counsel  for  the  j 
Battlefield  Association,  after  consulting' 
with  Batchelder,  voluntarily  offered,  and 
had  placed  upon  the  record  this  admission: 

‘‘It  is  admitted  that  the  72d  regiment 
fought  in  line  in  the  position  indicated  by 
Maj.  Samuel  Roberts,  and  shown  by  a 
dotted  line  on  the  diagram  signed  with  his 
name  and  marked  ‘Exhibit  H,’  as  set  out 
in  the  testimony,  and  advanced,  fighting, 
down  to  the.  stone  wall,  having  men  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  advance.  This 
order  to  avoid  cumulative  evidence.” 

As  this  was  a  solemn  admission  of  all  that  I 
we  were  contending  for,  we  closed  our  case, 
believing  that  the  controversy  was  ended. 
But  after  going  home  and  thinking  the 
matter  over,  Batchelder  concluded  to  re¬ 
open  the  fight.  He  wanted  to  withdraw 
the  admission,  which  werefusad  to  allow,  as 
some  of  our  witnesses  had  died.  He  called 
nine  witnesses,  including  himself,  Gen. 
Webb  and  Col.  Deveraux,  and  offered  in 
evidence  the  reports  of  officers  in  other 
parts  of  the  field  that  had  no  more  bearing 
upon  what  occurred  in  the  Bloody  Angle 
than  a  weather  bulletin  from  California  * 
would  have  upon  the  condition  of  the 
weather  in  Maine.  His  own  testimony, 
which  would  fill  three  columns  of  the 
Star,  was  devoted  to  a  laudatory  explana-  j 
tion  of  himself  and  his  plans,  but  was^after-  I 
wards  thrown  out  by  the  master,  as  irrele¬ 
vant,  impertinent  and  worthless. 

Col.  Deveraux  was  called  to  show  th 
!  the  19th  Massachusetts  had,  with  the  4211 
New  Yor”,  run  over  the  72d,  down  into  tlJ~ 
angle,  and  fought  aud  captured  the  euenr 
but  that  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  when  1  { 
understood  the  position  of  the  angle  anil 
the  clump  of  trees,  frankly  stated  that  lie 
and  liis  men,  together  with  the  42d  l^ew 
York,  had  not  run  over  or  past  the  72<J,;but 
had  fought  and  captured  the  large  body  of 
the  enemy  who  had  formed  in  the  clump  of 
trees  behind  the  C9th  Pennsylvania.  Gen. 
Webb  was  called  to  show  that  he  could  not 
get  the  72<1  to  move  down  upon  the  enemy; 
hut  Gen.  Webb  gave  Batchelder  little  aid 
or  comfort.  , .  j 

It  is  true  that  Gen.  Webb  did  testify 
that  he  caught  hold  of  the  color  bearer  of 
the  72d,  tried  to  pull  him  forward,  to  get 
the  regiment  to  advance,  and  failing  to 
pull  him  forward,  turned  and  went  down 
to  the  69th:  but  Gen.  Webb  now  knows 
that  the  color  bearer  was  as  brave  a  man  as 
ever  carried  a  flag,  that  when  he  let  go  his 
hold  the  color  bearer  fell  to  tile  ground 
with  thirteen  bullets  in  his  body,  anil  that 
he  had  been  pulling  at  and  holding  up  a 
corpse.  Gen.  Webb  testified  that  he  did  not 
give  any  officer  ot  the  72d  an  order  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  regiment;  that  his  only  effort  to 
advance  the  regiment  was  by  pulling 
the  color  bearer:  that  he  did  not  see  the  73d 
after  he  left  it;  that  the  72<1  must  have  gone 
down  to  the  stone  wall  after  he  left;  that  he 
also  saw,  as  Capt.  Fieger  did,  men  of  the 
72d  lying  dead  near  the  stone  wall  with 
their  clothes  burned  by  the  close  discharge 
of  the  guns  of  the  enemy:  and  that  in  his 
opinion  the  72d  were  entitled  to  have  their 
monument  down  at  the  wall  with  the  otheri 


THE  TRUE  HOSITIOM  OF  T1IE  REGIMENT.  J 
Mot  a  member  of  the  42dNrc\v  Yoi 
called,  and  not  a  witness  called  by  Bated 
elder  would  testify  that  the  72d  had  not ' 
lought  down  to  the  stone  wall.  The  testi¬ 
mony  showed,  and  it  was  .admitted,  that 


------  in  uic  ngui,  in<u  jJiv 

of  these  men  fell;  that  80  of  them  fell  on 
the  first-  line,  and  130  fell  in  the  advance  to 
and  over  the  wall;  that  7  color-bearers  fell 
\v:th  the  colors  in  their  hands;  that  the 
colors  were  carried  down  to  and  over  the 
wall:  that  the  loss  of  the  72d  was  equal  to 
the  entire  loss  of  the  rest  of  Webb’s  Pkila-  ’ 
del  phut  brigade,  and  that  of  all  the  men 
that  fell,  belonging  to  Webb’s  brigade, 
one-half  of  them  were  members  of  the  72d 
regiment. 

The  master  decided  in  favor  of  tho.72ib 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Court]  at 
Gettysburg,  and  after  three  days’  aq>(t-  ; 
| men t,  the  court,  by  a  unanimous  opinion, 

I  sustained  tlie  finding  of  the  master.  The 
case  was  then  appealed  to  the  Supreme  ; 
Court,  and  in  less  than  twenty-four  jj<nii\s  ? 
after  the  argument, the  court  decided  iii'pu*. 
favor,  being  one  of  the  speediest  deci-sjotis 
on  record. 

In  his  contention  with  the  72d,  Batch- 
elder  had  another  object  in  view.  It  ,was" 
his  pet  scheme  to  put  up  a  monument  peiir" 
where  Armistead  fell  in  Bloody  Anglo,  to* 
show  what  he  calls  the  “high  water  mark’’  ; 
of'the  rebellion.  Tie  secured  appropria¬ 
tions  from  fifteen  of  the  Northern  Safes  } 
for  this  purpose,  and  when  this  arlielelisj 
read,  the  monument  or  mark  will  have’ 
been  dedicated.  ™  j 

_  llis  idea  was  to  arrange  the  monuments 
of  the  Union  regiments  around  this  murk, 
like  hillocks  of  sand  around  one  of r the 
waves  at  the  sea  shore,  and  thus  teach 
another  great  “object  lesson.”  It  is  a  very 
pretty  thing  as  an  idea,  but  is  wholly  de¬ 
void  ot  truth  as  a  historical  fact,  and  would 
be  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  courage 
and  magnanimity  of  the  Union  troops.  As 
an  object  lesson  it  would  indicate  that  the 
biV. vc  Armistead  marched  fearlessly  on 
through  Cushing’s  Battery,  and  up  to  three 
Federal  regiments,  whose  men,  instead  of 
surrounding  and  capturing  him,  had 
brutally  and  wantonly  murdered  him. 

Since  the  final  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Batchelder  has  persistently  attacked 
[and  villilied  the  counsel,  the  master,  the 
pudges  of  the  Courts,  the  men  of  the  72J, 
land  everybody  connected  with  the  case  who 
Jwerc  opposed  to  him  In  *  he  is  ably 
seconded  by  an  old  time  officeholder  with  . 

!  a  grievance,  who  publishes  a  little  weekly 
paper  in  Gettysburg  called  the  Star  and 
Sentinel,  and  who  sends  his  paper  out  as 
an  exchange  in  the  hope  that  his  and 
Batchelder  s  attacks  will  be  copied  into  the 
newspapers.  The  monument  of  the  72d  is 
the  only  one  on  the  battlefield  thatBatchel- 
der  aare  not  touch,  move  or  interfere  with. 
When  visitors  are  on  the  field,  it  is  pointed 
out  and  denounced.  When  he  can  induce 
an  orator  or  speaker  to  allude  to  it  with 
disparaging  remarks,  Batchelder  is  happy. 
Ibat  part  of  the  speech  or  oration  is  printed 
in  the  Star  and  Sentinel,  and  the  paper  is 
extensively  mailed.  Gen.  Sickles  recently 
delivered  an  oration  at  the  dedication  of  a 
monument  on  the  field,  and  although  he 
was  not  at  the  Bloody  Angle,  and  knows 
nothing  about  the  fight  at  that  point,  yet 


, l,tie  tutelage  and'  Inspiration  of 
Batchelder,  Gen.  Sickles  denounced  the 
l-d  with  bitter  and  cruel  invectives — bitter 
because  they  were  not  necessary  or  called 
l0r  by  t*»e  occasion,  and  cruel  because  they 
were  false  and  untrue.  — ~ 

batciieltif.r’s  absolute  control. 
The  Battlefield  Association  was  chartered 
by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  glory  of  the 
Union  arms,  and  was  to  be  managed  by 
tli u teen  directors.  Under  the  control  and 
manipulations  of  Batchelder  it  has  been 
,  diverted  from  its  original  purpose.  We 
i teel  11  to  be  our  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  comrades  to  these  changes  before  they 
become  so  radical  as  to  be  beyond  remedy. 

-b  ro ni  the  court  at  Gettysburg  a  new  charter 
was  obtained  giving  twenty-one  directors, 
besides  ex-official  directors.  If  the  Legisla- 
tiire  of  a  State  makes  an  appropriation,  the 
Governor  of  that  State  becomes  a  director 
and  can  vote  or  send  a  substitute.  If  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Mississippi  were  each  to  appro¬ 
priate  a  five  dollar  bili  (as  Batchelder  tes¬ 
tified),  the  Governor  of  each  of  those  States 
would  thereby  become  a  director,  with 
power  to  vote  liimself  or  to  send  a  substi- 

|  Hite  to  do  it  for  him. 

Ihe  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  ex-officio  the  president  of  the 
Association,  and  the  directors  are  supposed 
to  attend  the  meetings,  but  in  reality  none 
ot  them  attend,  and  Batchelder  and  a  half 
dozen  of  his  associates  run  the  whole  busi- 
ness.  The  voting  power  is  so  arranged  that 
Batchelder  and  his  friends  control  the  elec¬ 
tion  ot  the  directors,  and  no  one  could  be 
!  elected  a  director  who  is  in  any  wav  un¬ 
friendly.  Batchelder  is  a  fixture  and  death 
j  alone  can  remove  him.  How  much  money 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  Battlefield  As- 
:  sociation,  or  how  it  has  been  expended,  is  a 
secret  that  no  outsider  could  successfully 
j  penetrate.  How  much  of  this  money  has 
gone  into  the  pockets  of  Batchelder  is  not 
likely  to  be  answered  by  himself,  but  it  is 
evident  that  lie  has  fattened  and  prospered 
upon  the  bounty  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
uptight  judges  and  brave  soldiers  hie  takes 
every  opportunity  to  malign  and  hold  up  to 
contempt  and  ridicule. 

He  testified  that  the  Battlefield  Assoeia- 
tion  claims  the  right,  and  has  exercised  the 
light,  under  its  rules,  to  move  a  monument 
from  the  place  upon  which  it  has  been 
i  erected  to  some  other  place  selected  by  him 
;or  Ins  associates.  He  also  testified  that  he 
|  has  applied  to  Congress  for  an  appropria- 
j  tion  to  erect  monuments  to  mark  tiie  rebel 
lines.  I  confidently  expect  to  hear  that  he 
has  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  each 
]  southern  State  for  an  appropriation  for 
that  purpose,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised 
to  find  him,  hat  in  hand,  obsequiously  con- 
ducting  a  party  of  ex-Confederates  over  the 
battlefield,  pointing  out  lo  them  what 
Union  monuments  he  will  move  back  to 
give  a  place  of  glory  to  a  Confederate  regi¬ 
ment.  One  satisfaction  we  can  enjoy  he 
may  talk  till  he  is  tired,  but  he  never  can 
move  the  monument  of  the  72d 
The  abuse  heaped  by  “Colonel”  Batch- 
elder  upon  the  7 2d  is  annoying,  but  I  do 
uot  see  how  it  caa  be  stopped.  He  is  a 
military  mountebank,  a  historical  fraud,  a 
fie  virago,  a  termagant  in  pantaloons, 
and  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  but  we  can’t 
put  him  in  jail  for  that.  We  cannot  turn 
him  out  of  the  Battlefield  Association.  We 
do  not  want  to  sue  him  lor  slander,  as  that 
is  an  action  to  recover  damages;  the  men  of 


the  7'2'd  do  not  want  iiis  ‘money,  nor ’would] 
they  take  it  under  any  circumstances.  We  | 
can’t  send  him  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  i 
for  that  is  contrary  to  Jaw.  and  we  havei 
grave  doubts  whether  it  would  lead  to  any  1 
practical  results.  Death  will  some  day  re¬ 
lieve  us  of  him.  The  men  of  the  72d  haVc 
been  patient,  but  if  he  continues  in  his 
present  course,  they  may  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  make  of  him  a  “groat  object  les¬ 
son”  on  one  of  the  trees  at  Gettysburg. 

My  answer  to  the  call  ol  “S.  M.”  bas 
been  at  greater  length  than  I  originally  in¬ 
tended,  and  I  have  said  some  things  that, 
under  other  circumstances,  or  in  connection 
with  other  persons,  would  not  have  been 
said,  but  I  am  actuated  by  the  hope  that 
Batch  elder  will  be  induced  to  take  some 
notice  of  it,  either  by  an  action  for  libel,  or 
in  any  other  way  that  in  bis  judgment  will 
best  enable  him  to  punish  mu  if  he  can.  I 
am  ready  to  prove  all  I  have  said,  and  that 
lie'  may  not  undertake  to  make  a  victim 
out  ot  you  instead  of  me,  I  sign  my  name. 

William  W.‘  Kek. 

-  - - - 

A  GALLANT  CARLISLE  COMPANY. 

A  Brief  History  of  Co.  A,  of  the  Seventh 
Pa.  Reserves. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  no  finer 
body  of  soldiers  took  part  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  than  the  Pennsylvania  Re¬ 
serves,  and  such  being  the  fact  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  gratifying  to  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  to  know  that  several  companies, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  Reserve  Corps, 
were  comprised  of  men  of  Carlisle  and 
vicinity.  In  Co.  A,  7th  Regt.  P.  R.  V. 
C.,  the  soldiers  were  nearly  all  residents 
of  Carlisle. 

Company  A  was  organized  and  ready 
for  service  by  April  in  1801.  It  contained 
one  hundred  and  thirty  men  and  was 
officered  by  R.  M.  Henderson,  Captain; 
James  Colwell,  First  Lieutenant;  and 
Ecurious  Beatty,  Second  Lieutenant.  A 
beautiful  satin  flag  was  presented  the 
company  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Alexander. 
The  flag  bore  the  motto,  “May  God  De¬ 
fend  the  Right,” 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  G,  1861,  this 
company,  then  known  as  the  “Carlisle 
Feucihles”  left  for  West  Chester.  I 
Crowds  of  people  had  assembled  along  I 
the  streets  to  see  the  departure  of  the 
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soldiers,  and  as  the^train  bearing  them 

moved  away  a  chorus  of  little  girls  who 
had  been  selected  from  the  public 
schools,  stood  in  front  of  the  house  now 
occupied  by  H.  S.  Stuart,  Escp,  and  sang 
the  “Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

About  the  same  time  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  company  one  was  organized 
at  Mechauicsburg.  Joseph  Totton  was 
its  captain,  Jacob  T.  Zug  was  the  first 
lieutenant  and  George  W.  Comfort  was 
second  lieutenant.  The  Mechauicsburg 
company  also  left  Cumberland  county  on 
June  6,  1801.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  two 
companies  at  West  Chester  they  were  at 
once  attached  to  the  Seventh  Regiment 
of  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps.  The 
Carlisle  Company  became  Company  A, 
and  the  Mechanicsburgers  Company  H. 

OITTLINE  OF  COMPANY  A’S  SEKVICE. 
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Captain  Henderson,  of  Company  A, 
was  wounded  at  Charles  City  Cross 
Roads  and  at  Bull  Run,  and  on  J  uly  4, 
1862,  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel 
of  the  regiment.  His  position  as  captain 
was  filled  by  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Colwell, 
who  being  killed  on  September  17th, '• 
1862,  at  Antietam,  Lieutenant  Beatty  ^ 
became  captain  and  Samuel  V.  Ruby  and  • 
D.  W.  Burkholder  first  and  second  lieu-1 
tenants. 

On  the  27tli  of  July  the  Seventh  Regi-f 
ment  was  mustered  into  the  United  States 


service  at  Washington,  and  went  under] 


30mm and  of  General  George  G.  Meade. 
The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  in 
Northern  Virginia,  and  then  the  regi¬ 
ment  was  given  active  service  in  the  Pe¬ 
ninsular  campaign.  At  Gaines’  Mill  it 
protected  Butterfield’s  artillery  and  saved 
the  caissons,  but  the  loss  to  the  regiment 
was  very  heavy,  as  many  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Captain  Henderson  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Beatty  were  among  the  wounded. 
In  August  of  ’62  the  brigade  was  sent  to 
the  Rappahannock.  Two  days  later  the 
regiment  engaged  in  a  battle  at 
Grovcton.  At  Antietam,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17  the  regiment  took  an  active 
part  in  that  great  battle,  but  suffered 
heavily,  and  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell 
Capt.  Colwell  and  Privates  John  Callio, 
Leo  Faller,  David  Spahr  and  William 
Culp,  of  Company  A  were  either  killed 
or  mortally  wounded.  On  December  12 
the  regiment  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg.  Though  finally  re¬ 
pulsed  at  South  Mountain  the 
captures  made  by  Company  A  alone 


embraced  the  swords  of  three 
rebel  Captains  and  the  battle  flag  of  a 
Georgia  regiment.  Corporal  Cart 
was  given  a  medal  for  capturing  the 
colors.  In  this  battle  6  of  the  regiment 
were  killed,  72  wounded  and  22  missing. 
The  regiment  remained  about  Washing¬ 
ton  until  the  next  spring,  and  then  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness. 
Many  were  captured  and  sent  to  South¬ 
ern  prisons.  At  the  expiration  of  its 
service  the  regiment  was  mustered  out 
at  Philadelphia  on  June  16,  1864.  It  is 
said  that  272  officers  and  men  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  were  taken  prisoner. 

All  through  the  career  of  the  regiment 
Company  A  did  valiant  and  effective 
work. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  men 
jvhn i  in  1861  constituted  Company  A  of 
the  Seventh  Reserve,  but  it  will  be  seer. 

»  lthat  the  majority  of  them  are  now  num- 
I  '  ;  bered  with  the  dead: 

SSRVIVING  MEMBERS  OF  COMPANY  A. 

iob“  D-  Adair,  J acob  M.  Low, 

A.  II.  Bixler,  Charles  H.  Mullin, 
James  Barton,  Wm.  A.  Monyer, 
James  Bcntz,  Samuel  A.  McBeth 
JnaE.Burkhcide1.,  Jacob  L.  Meloy, 

P’.  Burkhokler,  Wm.  M.  Meloy, 
t;  H"llnnR'  P°ckley’  J(,lm  F.  Morrison, 

■*  f  Isaac  Elliott, 
iSamuel  Elliott, 

James  0.  Fries, 

George  Fry, 

‘John  I.  Faller, 

Chas.  E.  Goddard, 

Wilson  H.  Gould, 


Theophilus  Neff, 
John  Otto,  — 

Ed.  S.  B.  Philip, 
John  Reynolds, 

John  Rhoads, 
Samuel  V.  Ruby, 
John  C.  Schuchman, 
George  Strohm, 
t  f'  Pa  Haverstick,  Thomas  Sharpe, 
John  G.  Heiser,  Charles  A.  Spicer, 


Geo.  W.  Holler, 
John  S.  flumer, 
Edgar  W.  Hays, 

I  R.  P.  Henderson, 

,  W.  B.  Hubley, 

J.  W.  Haverstick, 
R.  M.  Henderson, 
Henry  E.  Hyte, 
Jesse  B.  Humer, 
John  T.  Harris, 


Ph.  H.  Shamberg’er, 
Marion  B.  Sipe, 

J.  G.  Spangenberg, 
Samuel  Sites, 

Win.  W.  Stoey, 
Joseph  B. Thompson, 
&eo.  H.  Vautilberg-. 
Wm.  M.  Watts, 
George  Williams, 
Chas.  A.  Wonderlich. 


Joseph  Tfubessy, 
Wm.  A.  Eusminger, 
John  W.  Elliott, 
Van  Buren  Eby,  . 
Harry  J.  Eby, 

Leo.  W  Faller, 
Jacob  A.  Gardner, 
Ileury  T.  Green, 
John  H.  Greason, 
James  L.  Halbert, 
Charles  Harkness. 
Charles  Halbert, 
Henry  L.  Hecker, 
Wm.  M.  Harper, 
Wm.  II.  Harkness, 


Isaac  Ji.  Ida  liter, 
Edward  B.  Rheem, 
John  Robinson, 
Fred.  Iv.  Reilf, 

W.  M.  Spottswood, 
Wm.  Snodgrass, 
Wm.  B.  Sites, 

John  A.  Sclilusser, 
Samuel  E.  Smith, 
David  Spahr, 

R.  H.  Spottswood, 
Joseph  U.  Steel, 
Edgar  J-  Wolf, 
William  Wyre, 
John  L.  Waggoner, 


Samuel  Hefflefinger,  George  Welsh, 

Win.  R.  Holmes,  Edwin  T.  Walker, 
David  Haverstick,  David  S.  Walker, 
Benj.  Haverstick,  George  I.  Wilders, 
Wm.  M.  Henderson,  George  W.  Wise, 
Charles  Jarmier,  Wm.  Zimmerman, 
Wm.  Kistler,  A.  B.  Sharpe. 

Company  A  participated  in  the  three 
years  of  its  enlistment  in  the  battles  of 
Charles  City  Cross  Roads,  Great  Falls, 
i  Drainsville,  Seven  Days’  Fight  in  front 
of  Richmond,  Bull  Run,  South  Moun¬ 
tain,  Fredericksburg  and  the  Wilderness. 

There  were  two  other  Carlisle  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  services  w.aich  also  left  with 
Co.  A  on  June  6,  in  ’61,  and  were  cap¬ 
tained  by  Lemuel  Todd  and  Robert  Mc- 


r  ,  rr  tt  ;  ’  wjias.dL.  vv  onderii 
John  II. Hendricks,  Sydney  Kempton 

CO.  a’s  death  roll. 


John  T.  Adams, 

E.  Beatty, 

Lewis  Bosh, 

Charles  Bliss, 
Patrick  Brannan, 

J  Wm.  Bratton, 

Chas.  W.  Brechbill, 
Jacob  Cart, 

.David  D.  Curriden, 
John  T.  Cuddy, 
James  S.  Colwell, 
Wm.  M.  Culp, 

John  Callio, 

Wm.  T.  B.  Dixon, 


John  R.  Kenyon, 
A.  K.  Long,  ’ 
Win.  Laird, 

Jacob  Landis, 

Wm.  A.  Low, 
James  II.  Moore, 
Wm.  McCleaf, 
David  M.  McCune, 
J.  H.  McCroskey, 
James  A.  Miller, 
David  R.  B.  Nevin, 
Jacq.  J.  W.  Noble’ 
John  A.  Natoher, 
William  Nevel, 
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THE  HISTORIC  SOCIETY  THAT  MEETS  IN 
SCRANTON  TO-DAY.  ' 


A  BBIEF  EEG01  OE  ITS  GLOWS  OAEEEB 


Names  That  Adorn  History’s  Pages. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Stirring  Days 
of  tSie  Civil  War. 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE  SCRAJfTON.  SCENE  OF  THURSDAY 
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S  REVIEW 
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the  four 

years  of  the  Civ 
War  there^was  d 
division  of  the 
Army  of  theUnioi 
whose  record  was 
more  glorious, 
whose  fortitude 
was  more  ennob¬ 
ling,  whoso  devo¬ 
tion  was  more  bril¬ 
liantly  exemplified 
than  was  that  of 
the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  The 
graves  that  mark  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  Maryland  and  the  Virginias,  the 
tablets  on  the  Bold  of  Gettysburg  aud 
the  unmarked  mounds  that  are  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  Southern  States  tell 
■with  more  force  and  vividness  than  it  is 
possible  for  poet  or  artist  to  express,  the 
inspiring  story  of  their  heroism.  The  bat¬ 
tles  of  Antietnm,  Malvern  Hill,  Fredericks¬ 
burg  and  Gettysburg  are  fraught  with  ex¬ 


amples  of  daring  and  self-sacrifice  that  wore 
not  surpassed  by  the  warriors  of  Caesar’s 
Ten  tjh Lggion  or  the  gallant  Imperial  Guard 
of  Napoleon. 

In  order  that  the  associations  formed  in  the 
camp  or  on  the  battlefield,  might  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  or  severed  by  the  advancing  years, 
and  that  the  memory  of  those  *  who 
maintained  “lhat  this  nation  should  have  a 
a  new  birth  of  freedom,”  might  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  pass  into  oblivion  it  was  decided  a 
few  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  to  organ¬ 
ize  what  afterward  became  known  as  the 
“Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.”  In 
accordance  with  this  idea  a  meeting  was 
held  in  New  York  city  on  the  22nd  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1869,  at  which  the  preliminary  stops 
for  organization  were  effected.  At  this  meet¬ 
ing  Gen.  Daniel  Butterfield  defined  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  thesociety  “to  chorisb  the  memory  aud 
associations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  to 
Btrengthen  the  ties  of  fraternal  fellowship 
and  sympathy  formed  from  companionship 
in  the  Army;  to  perpetuate  the  name  and 
fame  of  those  who  have  fallen  either  on  the 
field  of  battle  or  in  the  line  of  duty  with  that 
Army  and  to  collect  aud  preserve  the  record 
©f  its  great  achievements,  its  numerous  and 


The  bearer  of  the  colors  was  found 

ON  TIIE  FIELD. 


its  campaigns, marches 


I  well-con  tested  ba 
and  skirmishes.” 

Agreeable  to  a.  constitutional  provision  o£ 
the  organization,  political  or  other  discussions 
foreign  to  the  object  of  the  society,  or  any 
proceeding  that  might  prove  repugnant  to  ils 
purpose,  was  strictly  prohibited,  so  that 
every  veterau,  regardless  of  his  political  or 
religious  convictions,  might  feel  that,  while 
I  be  was  a  member  of  the  association,  all  vary- 
|s3ues  were  abandoned,  and  he  was  eu~ 
abled  to  meet  his  companions  in  arms  in  a 
field  that  knew  no  sectional  limit  or  dividing 

j  There  were  more  than  five  hundred  vet- 
I  eraus  in  attendance  at  the  initial  meeting  of 
the  society.  Prominent  among  thorn  wero 
Generals  Hooker,  Hancock,  H.  W.  Slocum, 
H.  C.  and  A.  C.  King,  Pleasanton,  Ileintzel- 
man,  Ingalls  Humphreys,  Casey,  Franklin, 
Averill,  GibboD,  Davies, 
Webb,  McIntosh,  Carroll,  Forbert  and  many 
others  less  notable.  General  Adam  C.  Kirn* 
and  Col.  S.  B.  Mitchell  were  appointed  secre¬ 
taries  and  on  the  committee  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  a  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  were  Generals  Sickles.  Burnside,  New- 
ton,  Sigel  Duryea,  McCandless,  Benjamin, 

I  Weitzel,  Sbaler,  Greeu  and  Foster. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  in  Stem  way  Hall,  New  York,  on 
July  5,  1869.  There  was  k  very  large  at¬ 
tendance.  Although  scores  of  those  who 
registered  were  not  formally  connected  with 
the  Society,  it  was  alleged,  at  that  time,  that 
many  of  them  actively  participated  in  the 
^allotting  for  the  President.  General 
George  B.  McClellan,  who  commanded  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  early  in  the  war,  was 
chosen  temporary  chairman.  The  constitu¬ 
tion,  framed  prior  to  the  meeting,  was 
adopted  and  the  election  of  a  permanent 
President  was  considered.  The  names  ot 
Generals  McClellan,  Sheridan,  Meade,  Han- 
I  cock,  Hooker,  Slocum  and  Pleasanton  were 
then  formally  presented  for  the  position. 

IV  hen  oren.  McClellan’s  name  was  an¬ 
nounced  he  retired  from  the  chair  aud 
General  Burnside  was  called  upon  to 
preside.  Generals  Pleasanton,  Hooker 
end  Slocum  withdrew  their  names,  so  there 
were  then  before  tlie  convention  only  Sheri- 
dan,  McClellan  aDd  Meade.  It  was  doubtless 
intended  that  McClellan  should  receive  tho 
election,  ho  being  the  first  commander  of 
fcue  division  and  it  was  also  generallv  under¬ 
stood  that  each  succeeding  General  would 
receive  the  presidency  of  the  society  in  the 
order  in  which  he  assumed  command  of  the 
army  during  the  war.  When  tho  first  ballot 


|  was  taken  it  was  found  that  McClellan  had 
j  received  164  votes,  Sheridan  142  aud  Meade 
j  Ml  votes.  Neither  candidate  had  received 
i  sufficient  votes  to  insure  his  election  so  a 
second  ballot  was  taken.  On  this  ballot 
Sheridan  was  elected,  he  having  received  204 
votes,  McClellan  152  and  Meade  34  votes, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  prohibited  the  introduction  of  anything 
of  a  political  nature,  au  intense  party  feeling 
i  was  manifested,  and  it  was  alleged  at  the 
time  that  to  this  condition  of  affairs  the 
i  selection  of  Sheridan  was  due. 

N  McClellan,  although  he  never  referred  to 
j  this  defeat,  was  nevertheless  deeply  affected 
j  Iho  minutes  of  that  day’s  meeting 

|  fail  to  state  that  he  again  assumed  the  chair 
i  or  took  any  part  in  the  subsequent  proeeed- 
I  ings  of  the  session.  He  did  not  again  appear 
|  in  connection  with  the  society  until  the  ban- 
|  fiuet  at  Washington  in  1883,  when  he  replied 
j  to  certain  public  assaults  that  had  been  made 
upon  him.  At  this  meeting  ha  was  received 
j  with  great  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm 
and  it  was  evident  that,  whether  he  had  or 
I  had  not  been  president  of  the  society,  he  was 
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/  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  “DEAD  ANGLE.” 
still  regant-o-l  with  unswerving  affection  by 
bis  old  comrades.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
the  fact  that  Sheridan  had  never  held  supreme 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  added 
much  to  the  feeling  of  disappointment  with 
which  McClellan  regarded  his  defeat. 

At  this  session  of  the  society  General 
Joshua  L.  Chainborlain,  who  commanded  the  j 
Fifth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  de¬ 
livered  an  oration  of  great  vigor  and  beauty. 
Since  that  time  the  honorable  office  of  orator 
has  been  filled  by  Generals  John  H.  Martin- 
dale  in  Philadelphia  in  1870;  Lucius  Pair-  ! 
child  in  Boston,  1S71;  S.  L.  Woodford, Cleve-  j 
lapd,  187'2;  Charles  Devens,  New  Haven, 
lof3;  Mnj.  A.  W.  Norris,  Harrisburg,  1S74; 
Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  Philadelphia,  1870;  the  j 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Behrens,  Providence, 
1877;  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Springfield,  1878;  Gen.  J.  R.  Hawley,  Al-  i 
bany,  1879;  the  Hon.  Luther  R.  Marsh, 
Burlington, 1880;  the  Hon.  Daniel  Dougherty, 
Hartford,  1881;  Gen.  E.  S.  Bragg,  Detroit, 
1882;  the  Hon.  Martin  Magicnis,  Washing¬ 
ton,  1888;  Gen.  Plorace  Porter,  Brooklyn,  r 
1S84;  Gen.  Colvin  E.  Pratt,  Baltimore,  1885; 
Col.  Stuart  M.  Taylor,  San  Francisco,  1880; 
the  Hon.  Cbauncey  M.  Depew,  Saratoga  I 
Springs,  1887;  the  Hon.  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis,  | 
Gett.ysburhjlSSS;  tho  Hoa.Cortlandt  Parker, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  1889;  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker, 
Portland,  Me.,  1890;  and  Gen.  Henry  W. 
Slocum,  Buffalo,  1891. 

The  orator  this  year  is  Rev.  Dr.  Paxton, of 
,  Now  York. 

The  list  of  poets  who  have  sung  for  the  I 
Society  since  its  organization  includes  the  j 
names  of  many  who  have  won  fame  in  the  i 
world  of  letters.  The  muse  of  epic  poetry  I 
was  not  called  upon  at  the  first  reunion,  but 
since  that  time  she  has  been  annually  in¬ 
voked.  The  poets  of  the  reunion  come  in  the 
following  order:  George  H.  Boker,  Bret  ! 
Harte,  E.  C.  Steadman,  C.  C.  Van  Zandt,  | 
Richard  Realf, William  O.  Stoddard, William  i 
Winter,  Bavard  Taylor,  R.  H.  Stoddard,  | 
Francis  M.  Finch,  Jojqurn  Miller,  Samuel  B. 
Sumner, John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  Goorge  Alfred  1 
Townsend,  John  Savage, DeWitt  C.  Sprague, 
Fred  EmersoD  Brooks,  George  Parsons  I 
Latbrop,  Will  Carleton,  the  Hon.  Horatio 
Ring,  and  tho  Hon.  George  A.  Mardon.  Tho  j, 
poet  at  this  reunion  is  W.  H.  McElroy,  of  I 
New  York. 
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don’t  mind  me,  but  go  ahead!* 


Following  Gen.  Phil  Sheridan  in  tho  order 
given  the  presidents  of  the  society  have  been- 
Maj.-Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph 
Hooker,  Maj.-Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside 
Maj.-Gen.  Irwin  McDowell,  Maj  -Gen.  Win¬ 
field  S.  Hancock,  Maj.-Gen.  Jonu  F.  Hart- 
ranft,  Maj.-Gen.  Henry  W.  Slocum,  Maj.- 
Gen.  William  B.  Franklin,  Maj.-Gen.  Daniel 
,E.  Sickles,  Maj.-Gen.  Horatio  G.  Wright, 
Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  Charles  Devens,  jr.,  Maj.- 
Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Brevet  Maj.-Gen. 

John  Newton,  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  (two" 
teims,)  Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  Martin  T.  Mc- 


|  Mahon,  Maj.-Gen.  Jtlhn  C.  Robinson. 

Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  Maj.-Gon.  John 
,  G.  1  art.  U  s.  V.,  Gen.  Seldon  Connor,  and 
Gen.  Daniel  Butterfield. 

,,T.he  treasurers  of  the  society  have  been 
Major-General  H.  E.  Davis,  jr.,  1869-1876- 
t0,-GeDTeral  Martin  T.  McMahon,’ 
lot i-1l8o:  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel 
iruesdol)  the  present  incumbent,  since  1S86. 

i  be  following  have  been  recording  seoro- 
brevet  Major-General  G.  H.  Sharp, 
loo9- 16;  Brevet  Colonel  Horatio  C.  Kb"  the 
present  secretary  since  1877. 

The  corresponding  secretaries  have  been 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  C 
Church,  1869-76;  Brevet  Brigade  General  T 
h.  Rodenlmus-h,  1S77-7S;  Brevet  Major-Gene¬ 
ral  U.  H.  Sharpe,  since  1879. 

The  corps  which  are  now  included  in  the 
society  ere  the  First  to  the  Twolftb,  the  ! 
Eighteenth  and  the  Nineteenth  Cavalry  the  ! 
Artillery,  the  Signal  and  the  General  Staff.  ! 
i  hese  include  the  Armies  of  tho  James  the  i 
1  '-'bf-naudoah  and  the  Army  of  West  Virginia. 

,  Gnder  the  Constitution  every  soldier  who  f 
rough t  or  campaigned  east  of  the  Alleghunies  I 
duriDg  the  war,  regardless  of  rank,  “race  I 
color  or  previous  conditiou  of  servitude,”  is  1 
thurible  to  admission  into  the  society,  pro-  ! 
vided  he  obeys  the  constitution  and  bylaws, 
pays  the  initiation  fee  and  annual  duos 
amounting  to  two  dollars. 

Each  reunion  of  the  Society  has  bo»n  j 
marked  by  The  expression  of  the  noblest  sen-  f 
timents  of  patriotism.  Many  of  the  poems  f 
tunt  have  been  written  and  trmiiv  of  tho  ora-  1 
tions  that  have  been  delivered  are  priceless  I 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  America 
The  lines  of  Boker.  Steadman,  O’Reilly  and 
Carleton;  the  orations  of  Bc-ecber  at  Spring- 
field,  Dougherty  at  Hartford,  and  Curtis  -t 
Gettysburg  aro  all  models  of  rhetoric,  which 
if  is  difficult  to  parallel,  and  which  tns  pi-  r- 
ent,  notions  of  Europe,  wiili  their  inuuruer- 
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ale  examples  of  devotioirafirt  heroism,  Hi 
thus  far  been  unable  to  inspire. 

Scranton,  which  has  already  won  an  sa¬ 
lable  reputatiou  for  hospitality,  will  not  be 
less  generous  than  the  other  cities  of  the 
Union  that  have  been  favored  witn  a  visit  of 
the  veterans.  Let  us,  therefore,  treat  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  may,  in  the  years  to 
come,  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  re¬ 
union  at  Scranton  in  1S92. 


A  NOBLE  RECORD. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE 
POTOMAC. 


1  What  the  Army  Achieved  During  the  j 

War— The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  aod  the 
Wilderness  Campaign  —  From  Bull  Bun 
to  Appomattox. 

HE  history  of  the 
Army  of  the  Po-  j 
tornac  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  record  of  bat¬ 
tles,  sorties  and 
skirmishes  fought 
on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  but  it  is 
the  history  of  the 
civil  war  in  the 
Virginias,  in  Mary¬ 
land,  and  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  Po¬ 
tomac  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Nile  does  to  Egypt, 
and  while  the  one  has  been  ap¬ 
propriately  termed  the  “River  of  History” 
in  the  Old  World,  the  other,  with  equal 
truth,  might  well  be  called  the  historic  river 
in  the  New.  For  Americans  no  other  river 
possesses  an  interest  akin  to  this,  since  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows  bad  been  for 
four  years  the  scene  of  some  of  the  fiercest 
•  and  deadliest  conflicts  of  modern  times, 
i  The  historian  who  attempts  to  tell  the  story 
,l| of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  must  take  up 
the  thread  of  his  narrative  at  Bull  Run  or 
in  western  Virginia  and  follow  it  until  the 
final  scene  of  the  great  domestic  tragedy  is 
enacted  at  Appomattox.  It  is  a  record  of 
daring  and  danger,  of  success  aud  reverse, 
that  has  not  been  surpassed  iu  the  annals  of 
human  warfare.  The  story  of  its  campaigns 
is  as  interesting  as  a  romance,  and  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  devotion  to  duty  with  which  its 
history  is  illumined  cannot  fail  to  awaken, 
even  in  the  coldest  heart,  that  instinct  which 
prompts  us  to  honor  tho  brave  aud  true. 

The  disaster  of  Bull  Run  was  a  severe  and  i 
stunning  blow  to  the  administration,  and  it 
became  evident  to  those  in  power  at  Wash¬ 
ington  that  something  must  be  speedily  done 
to  retrieve  the  honor  of  the  flag  and  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  victorious  Confederates. 
Accordingly,  General  George  B.  McClellan 
was  summoned  from  West  Virginia  to  the 
Capitol. 

McClellan  was  at  that  time  only  thirty-five 
years  old,  yet  he  bad  already  attracted  uni¬ 
versal  attention  on  acccuot  of  his  engineer¬ 
ing  skill,  and  his  masterly  conduct  of  the 
campaign  in  western  Virginia.  He  reached 
Washington  but  a  few  hours  after  the  battle 
E  Bull  Run  and  was  immediately  placed  in 
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command  ox  the  army  from  which  General 
McDowell  bad  just  resigued.  Headquarters  ■ 
were  soon  established  at  Washington  JHR 
and  McClellan  at  once  began  to  organize  ' 
what  afterward  became  the  “Army  of  the  't. 
Potomac.”  At  the  first  review  the  arm v  con-  ' 
sisted  of  about  50,000  infantry,  no  cavalry, 
about  700  artillerists  and  thirty  guns.  The 
men  knew  almost  nothing  about  military  tac¬ 
tics,  and  the  lax  discipline  which  prevailed  in 
the  camp  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  had  a 
rather  demoralizing  effect  upon  them.  These 
defects  in  the  national  military  system  were 
promptly  remedied,  rigid  discipline  was  re¬ 
stored  and  in  a  short  time  the  army  was  in  a 
formidable  condition,  ready  to  enter  the  field 
at,  a  moment’s  notice.  ' 

Within  fifty  days  after  McClellan  had  been 
summoned  to  Washington  100,000  men  had 
been  mustered  into  service  and  the  majority 
of  these  were  ready  for  immediate  duty. 

He  divided  the  troops  into  brigades  of  four 
regiments,  three  brigades  to  constitute  a  divi¬ 
sion,  with  four  batteries,  one  manned  by 
regular  troops  aud  three  by  volunteers.  The 
elements  of  the  main  army  as  recommended 
to  President  Lincoln  byMcClellen  at  that  time 
were  250  regiments  of  infantry,  28  of  cavalry 
aud  5  of  engineers.  The  full  batterv,  consist¬ 
ing  of  600  guns,  was  to  be  served  ’by  15,000 
meu,  thus  making  the  total  strength  of  the 
army  273,000  men. 

McClellan’s  vigorous  and  prompt  action 
tended  to  allay  the  feeliDg  of  insecurity  that  !js 
pervaded  the  North  after  the  disaster  at  Bull 
Run,  and  his  efforts  in  that  direction  were 
thoroughly  appreciated. 

During  August  and  September  several 
skirmishes  between  the  outposts  of  the  ar¬ 
mies  took  place,  and  ou  Oct.  21,  1861,  the 
battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff  was  fought.  Here  the 
North  was  called  UDon  to  mourn  the  death  of 
Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon,  who  was  killed  at 
the  bead  of  his  division,  and  the  troops  which 
he  commanded  were  utterly  routed. 

Then  followed  the  operations  around  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  movements  which  avootuaJly 
made  the“Peuinsulur  Campaign.”  Richmond 
was  the  objective  point,  and  in  order  to  reach 
j  that  place  it  was  decided  to  move  the  army 
from  Washington.  When  the  army  reached 
I  Fortress  Monroe  on  April  4,  1862,  it  mustered 
nearly  100,006  men. 

i  Yorktoivn  was  besieged,  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg  was  fought  and  the  army 
pressed  on  to  Richmond.  It  is  very  probable 
I  that  the  city  would  be  immediately  attacked 
had  not  McClellan’s  communications  with 
White  House  landing  been  threatened  by  a 
force  of  the  euemy  at  Hanover  Court  House. 
Johnson,  divining  bis  intentions,  ordered 
Stonewall  Jackson  to  move  up  the  Shenau- 
doah  Valley  toward  Washington,  and  at¬ 
tention  was,  for  the  time  being,  diverted  from 
the  Confederate  capital. 

Jackson  finally  retired  from  the  valley  but 
not  until  several  severe  engagements  had 
taken  place.  The  intrepid  leader  prevented 
McDowell’s  junction  with  tho  muin  army 
alarmed  Washington  and  saved  Richmond. 

During  this  campaign  the  victory  at  Fair 
Oaks  on  the  Chickahuniiriy  was  won.  After 
this  battle  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Southern  troops  aud  an  ag¬ 
gressive  campaign  was  begun.  Jeb  Stuart’s 
cavalry  began  raidiug  on  the  Union  flanks 
and  J  ackson  again  appeared  at  Hanover 
Court  House.  In  the  meantime 
Hooker  advanced  within  sight  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  but  the  unexpected  movements 
of  the  Confederates,  rendered  an  advance  on 
the  city  impracticable.  McClellan  therefore 
resolved  to  transfer  his  base  of  operations 
from  the  York  river  to  the  James. 

Before  this  had  been  done  the  bloody 
Seven  Days’  battles  were  fought  and  at  Mal- 
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SCRANTON. 


unmolested.  A  few  weeks  Inter  the  Army  of 
tbe  Potomac  was  again  in  Virginia. 

The  repulse  of  this  invasion  resulted  in  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  in  which  the 
President  declared  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  ] 
in  the  seceded  States. 

McClellan’s  slowness  in  pursuing  Lee  ! 
causing  general  dissatisfaction,  General 
Burnside  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army.  Jibe  disastrous  battle  of 

Fredericksburg  closed  his  military  career, 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  General 
Hooker  succeeded  him.  The  Army  at  this 
time  numbered  100,000  men.  The  Rappahan¬ 
nock  was  crossed  and  Lee’s  army  in  the 
woods  at  Cbancellorsville  was  attacked. 
After  a  fierce  contest  tbe  Union  army  was 
forced  off  the  field  and  retired  to  a  position 
opposite  Fredericksburg. 

Lee  now  concluded  to  advance  into  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  the  grandest  army  the  South 
ever  produced  hurried  down  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  crossed  the  Potomac  and 
moved  on  to  Cbambersburg,  the 
troops  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  the  re¬ 
gion  through  which  they  passed.  Long- 
street’s  and  Hill’s  divisions  crossed  the  river 
on  June  24  and  25,  1SSG3,  and  followed  Lee 
and  Ewell.  On  the  east  side  of  tbe  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  tbe  Union  army  also  passed  into 


vern  HilTThe  shattered  Array  of  the  Potomac 
made  a  final  stand.  Lee’s  pursuit  was 
checked,  but  the  effect  of  tbiscampaigu  was 
equivalent  to  a  victory  for  the  Confederates. 
Although  McClellan’s  retreat  was  admirably 
conducted  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
’  Richmond  after  the  sacrifice  of  thousands 
I  of  men  and  the  loss  of  immense  stores. 

Leo  then  threatened  Washington  and  tbe 
army  intended  to  intercept  his  progress  was 
!  placed  under  tbe  command  of  General  Pope. 
f  Owing  to  tbe  failure  of  reinforcements  to  ar- 
/  rive  promptly.  Pope  was  obliged  to  meet  the 
!  entire  Confederate  urmv  at  Bull  Run  where, 
)  a  second  time,  the  Union  troops  were  de- 
I  feated  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  at  Washing- 
|  ton.  This  campaign  cost  the  Union  30,000 
i  men  and  resulted  in  tbe  opening  of  the  way 
to  Washington  to  the  Confederates. 

The  successful  Southern  troops  now  crossed 
the  Potomac  aud  entered  Maryland, 
and  McClellan  was  ordered  to  pur¬ 
sue  them.  The  passes  at  South  Moun¬ 
tain  were  opened  by  him  and  the 
Confederates  wero  attackod  at  Antietam. 
Here  occurred  one  of  tbe  bloodiest  battles  of 
tile  war.  Tbe  energy  of  Hooker. the  chivalry 
of  Burnside,  the  steadiness  of  McClellan  were 
here  admirably  displayed  and  when  night 
fell  on  the  field,  Lee  repressed  tbe  Potomac 


jiPermsylvaniu.  General  Hooker,  feeling  that 
ha  was  hampered  by  the  authorities  in  his 
conduct  of  the  campaign,  requested  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  command,  and  on  the  morning 
of  June  24  Gen.  George  G.  Meade  assumed 
,  :  charge  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Lee 
'threatened  Baltimore,  doubtless  with  the  in- 
jtention  of  turning  Meude  to  its  defence,  and 
I  Meade  moved  his  army  from  Frederick  City 
!  toward  Harrisburg  to  meet  Lee  or  to  compel 
j  him  to  release  his  hold  on  the  Susquehanna. 
|  The  movements  of  both  armies  culminated  in 
■  the  battles  at  Gettysburg. 

At  9  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  July  1st 
the  Confederate  advance  and  a  detachment 
]  of  UnioD  cavalry  met  on  the  Chsmbersburg 
road.  After  several  hours  severe  fighting 


the  Union  troops  were  forced  back  after  los¬ 
ing  many  prisoners.  Throughout  the  night 
|  troops  were  constantly  arriving  and  prepar- 
i  ing  for  the  storm  that  was  soon  to  breuk 
ov*r  the  town  of  Gettysburg. 

I  On  the  afternoon  of  July  2,  Longstreet’s 
corps  assailed  the  Union  loft  wing  for  the 
!  purpose  of  gaining  a  position  on  Little  Round 
j  Top*  General  Sickles  opposed  him  and  after 
a  gallant  stand  was  obliged  to  fall  back  to 
Cemetery  Ridge.  Just  as  the  Confederate 
|  lines  reached  tne  crest  of  the  hill  they  were 
,  met  by  OQe  of  Warren’s  brigades'  and  com- 
:  pelted  tn  retire.  An  attack  by  Gen.  Ewell 
j  on  the  Union  right  proved  successful  and  the 
!  victorious  Confederates  encamped  on  Culp’s 
I  Hill. 

|  The  last  and  most  dreadful  day  of  the  fight 
j  was  Friday,  July  3.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
~'i5C.  *  "*r 


u  i4i *j  ijec  n  uaLt-ones  ueg an  a  iunous  can- 
Eonarie  and  raked  the  Union  lines  for  two 
hours.  When  the  smoke  rolled  away  the 
Confederate  army  in  two  long  battle  lines 
darted  out  of  the  woods  and  rushed  against 
the  UuioD  ranks  on  Cemetery  Fudge.  /  Up  i 
the  hill  they  went,  each  volley  fronr  the 
Union  guns  tearing  great  gaps  in  their  ranks  ] 
and  marking  the  hillsides  over  which  they 
charged  with  windrows  of  deadaud  wounded. 
At  length  the  armies  met  hand  to  hand 
and  the  battle  raged  with  terrific  furv. 
Northern  steadiness  proved  too  formidable 
for  Southern  chivalry,  and  the  Confederates 
retired  from  the  field  after  having  lost 
thirty  thousand  of  the  bravest  men  the 


South  ever  sentTnto  battle.  .The  Union  loss 
reached  twenty-three  thousand. 

Ihe  battle  of  Gettysburg,  from  every 
standpoint,  deserves  to  rank  among  the 
greutest  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  It  liber¬ 
ated  the  north  from  a  great  dread  aud 
crushed  forever  Southern  hopes  of  Northern 
invasion.  It  inflicted  on  the  Confederacy  a 
loss  from  which  she  never  fully  recovered. 

After  the  battle  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac 
and  was  followed  by  Meade  who  assumed  a 
ppsition  on  the  Rapidan. 

'Ihe  following  months  were  consumed  in 
ntanoeuvering,  in  which  neither  army  won  a 
decided  advantage.  Iu  March.  186-1,  Gen. 
L.  S.  Grant  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  in  the  three  months  thereafter 
11A1  °*  Pot°inac  was  engaged  in  the 

.V  lmerness  campaigu.  The  history  of  the 
army  after  this  period  is  the  history  of  the 
war  north  of  the  Carolines,  and  until  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Leo  at  Appomatox. 

On  the  5th  of  May  the  Union  Army  was 
suddenly  attacked  near  the  old  battle-ground  1 
ot  Chancellorsville.  The  fight  look  place  in  : 
a  dense  forest  and  was  one  of  the  deadliest  of  f 
the  war.  For  two  days  the  carnage  lasted, 
and  on  the  third  day  the  troops  of  both 
armies  w°re  too  weary  to  resume  the  strur-  f 
prlf.  ihe  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  beavv. 
Grant  moved  on  to  Spottsvlvania  Court  ! 
House,  near  which  several  ind'ecisi  ve  engage- 
t02*  Pl»°e-  On  June  3  the  battle  of  ! 
Cold  Harbor  was  fought.  After  a  severe  and  - 
deadiy  fight  of  but  a  few  hours  the  Union  f 
Army,  disheartened  by  the  havoc  that  had  '. 

been  wrought  by  the  terrible  work  ,cf  the  : 
Confederates,  did  not  continue  the  attack  f 
md  Leo  was  left  unmolested  for  a  Jime  ’  ; 


SCRANTON. 


After  the  disaster  at  Cold  Harbor,  Grant 
crossed  tho  James  aud  advanced  on  Peters-  I 
burg.  Lee  reached  that  place  before  him, 
f  however,  so  Grant  merely  intrenched  his  po¬ 
sition  before  the  Confederate  lines.  Thosiege 
of  Richmond  was  begun,  Petersburg  being un 
advanced  post. 

The  campaign  thus  closed  cost  tho  Union 
army  70,001)  men  and  tho  Confederates  about 
10,000.  Grunt’s  stubbornness  then  stood  him 
in  good  Stead,  and  he  determined  to  ruin  Lee's 
army. 

On  July  30,  the  fatal  and  fruitless  mine  ex¬ 
plosion  at  Petersburg  occurred  and  on  Aug¬ 
ust  18  the  Weldon  railroad  was  captured. 
Lee  made  an  effort  to  recapture  this  import¬ 
ant  moaus  of  communication  with  the  South, 
but  be  was  each  time  unsuccessful. 

In  order  to  divert  Grant’s  attantion  from 
the  seige  of  Richmond.Gen.  Jubal  Early  was 
sent  on  a  ravaging  expedition  into  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  valley.  Gen.  Phil  Sheridan  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  of  all  the  troops  in 
that  valley  and  within  a  few  days  he 
ruined  Early’s  army.  Early  was  again  re¬ 
inforced,  however,  and  again  attacked  aud 
surprised  Sheridan’s  army  at  Cedar  Creek, 
while  Sheridan  himself  was  at  “Winchester, 
twenty  miles  away.”  When  be  reached  his 
army  after  bis  memorable  ride  ho  again  de¬ 
stroyed  Early’s  force.  The  Confederates 
never  again  threatened  Washington.  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  conduct  iu  this  campaign  placed  him 
among  the  greatest  of  military  leaders.  His 
actioos  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  are  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  war. 

Lee,  penned  up  in  Richmond,  realized  the 
desperation  of  his  condition.  He  hoped  to 
join  Johnston's  army  and  thereby  prolong 
the  war.  He  therefore  attacked  Grant’s 
right  wing  at  Fort  Seadman.  The  assault 
was  unsuccessful,  while  the  Union  army 
taking  advantage  of  his  repulse,  pushed  for¬ 
ward  aud  captured  many  of  the  Confederate 
outposts. 

In  order  to  prevent  even  a  possibility  of 
Lee's  escape,  Sheridan  with  his  cavalry  was 
sent  to  the  rear  of  Lee.  Tho  Confederate 
position  at  Five  Foj-ks  was  assaulted,  aud 
five  thousand  of  the  garrison  were  compelled 
to  surrender. 


Lee’s  position  was  fast  becoming  critical 
and  it  was  evident  the  war  must  soon  cloio. 
On  Sunday  morning  April  2,  the  entire  Union 
army  moved  against  the  Confederate  works 
and  before  noon  the  long  line  of  introneb- 
meuts  in  front  of  Richmond  were  broken  and 
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ireds  of  prisoners  were  taken.'  uuou 
diond  and  Petersburg  were  evacuated  by 
•■.hat  night,  and  the  nest  morning  the 
11  ‘5  °t  the  Potomac  entered  the  capital  of 
Confederacy,  which  had  been  the  objective 
•t  of  a  long  and  bloodv  struggle. 
jgr,  after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  sought  to 
:ape  by  going  westward,  but  Grant  vigor¬ 
ously  pursued  him,  and  Sheridan,  with  his 
cavalry,  harassed  bim  everywhere.  To  at¬ 
tempt  an  open  battle  would  be  folly  on  the 
part  of  Lee.  At  length,  wearied  by  hunger 
and  dismayed  by  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
:  further  resistance,  he  accepted  Grant’s  terms 
j  of  Capitulation  aua  surrendered  what  re- 
r;  med  of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  after  four  i 
’  -'ars  °f  privation  and  suffering  iu  the  camp 
.  and  on  the  battlefield.  Johnston’s,  Taylor's  -■ 
and  Smith’s  divisions  soon  surrendered,  and 
j  the  long  struggle  that  had  cost  thousands  of 
j  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  was  closed. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  familiar  to  every 
i  OU0  of  this  generation..  Lee’s  shattered 
I  veterans  returned  to  their  homes,  not  rebels 
but  citizens,  while  the  soldiers  to  whose 
bravery  and  devotion  their  conquest  was  due 
again  resumed  the  occupations  of  peace, 
fortified  by  the  sublime  conviction  that  their 
duties  had  been  done  nobly  and  well, 
i  buch  in  brief  is  a  bistory  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  It  is  difficult  in  a  short  news¬ 
paper  sketch,  such  as  this,  to  tell  of  all  they 
1  suffered  and  of  all  they  have  accomplished. 
Yet  enough  has  been  told  to  warrant  us 
I  honoring  them  and  according  to  those  of  the 
;  Armv  who  yet  survive  the  fullest  measure  of 
j  our  gratitude  and  hospitality. 


GENERAL  DANIEL  BUTTERFIELD, 

Now  President  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 


HEN  the  war  broke 
out,  General  Butter¬ 
field  was  colonel  of 
the  Twelfth  Regi¬ 


ment,  Nat  ional 


. .  ,Guard,of  NewYork. 
feXvV  -vews  came  that 
■AM'- .  Washington  was  iu 


danger,  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  offered 
bis  regiment  to 
march  to  its  relief. 
Ha  recruited  over 
1,000  men  lor  his 
regiment  in  a  few 
days,  which  at  that 
timedid  notnumber 
over  three  hundred 
men.  He  murched  bis  regiment  down 

Broadway  with  the  recruits  to  em- 

RPT*  for  Annapolis,  on  that  memor¬ 

able  Sunduy  morning,  without  uniforms  or 
equipments  for  the  recruits,  trusting  to  get 
arms  for  tb»m  at  Annapolis.  In  a  short  time 
he  nad  made  a  splendid  regiment  of  it,  and 
toe  superior  drill  and  splendid  marching  of 
Butterfield’s  Twelfth  attracted  universal  at¬ 
tention  among  old  army  officers  iu  Washing¬ 
ton  at  the  time. 

Old  residents  there  still  remember  the 
splendid  wheels  of  the  full  companies,  reach¬ 
ing  from  curb  to  curb,  as  they  marched  down 
Pennsylvania  avenue.  In  the  three  months 
campaign  he  joined  General  Patterson’s  army. 

After  the  disaster  of  Bull  Run,  General 
Butterfield  volunteered  his  services  for  the 
war,  and  was  appointed  Brigadier  General 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  Third  Brigade] 
Third  Division,  Fifth  Corps.  Ilis  signal 
abilities  had  attracted  the  attention  of  * 
the  War  Department,  and  ha  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Regulars 
II-  S.  A. 


Under  bis  able  managefuerit  the  Third 
Brigade  soon  obtained  a  degree  of  efficiency, 
hardly  equalled  by  any  in  the.  Service.  Bri¬ 
gade  and  regimental  drills  were  made  dailv 
and  sometimes  in  the  brigade'  drills,  all  the 
.!  movements  were  made  at  the  double  quick. 

1  He  led  his  Brigade  through  the  Peniusular 
*  campaign,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Gaines  Mills,  where  bis  Brigade 
held  the  extreme  left  of  the  lino  of  battle, 
repelling  the  enemy’s  repeated  charges,  mid 
only  retiring  when  the  enemy  broke  through 
Martindaie’s  Brigade  on  his  right. 


GENERAL  DANIEL  BUTTERFIELD. 

Ho  was  highly  commended  for  his  bravery 
and  efficiency  in  this  battle,  and  for  his  ea 
traordinar.v  efforts  to  raliy  the  forces  afte 
their  repulse.  At  Malvern  Hill  he  marche 
Ins  Brigade  into  the  fight  with  color 
flying  and  bands  playing,  ho  handled 
the  rebels  severely  and  fought  his 
Brigade  bravely  in  that  battle.  At  second 
Bull  Run  be  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Division,  and  charged  on  the  rebel  works  at 
Groveton,  holding  his  position  against  a 
vastly  superior  force,  but  had  to  fall  back 
with  the  rest  of  the  army.  He  formed  his 
men  in  line  of  battle  immediately  after  their 
repulse,  and  made  them  count  files  under  fire. 
Ho  had  a  brigade  call  of  his  owne,  known 
throughout  the  array,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  had  it  sounded  throughout  the  night,  when 
camped  for  the  time  at  Centerville,  and  it 
served  to  guide  the  stragglers  frotu  different 
regiments  to  our  lines.  His  Brigade  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  several  Lattlesof  the  Fifth  Corps. 

At  Fredericksburg  he  was  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Fifth  Corps  directing  its  move¬ 
ments  on  the  rebel  lines  in  that  bloody,  field. 
After  this  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major  General  of  Volunteers,  and  when 
Hooker  took  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  General  Butterfield  was  appointed 
chief  of  staff  of  that  Army.  The  position 
was  a  high  and  a  very  honorable  one,  and 
one  requiring  a  thorough  and  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  Army  in 
all  its  minutest  details  and  of  the  different 
arms  of  the  service.  The  chief  of  staff 
of  an  army  is  the  busiest  man  in 


that  army;  for  him  there  is  no  rest  night  or 
day.  .  But  it  was  a  particularly  onerous  duty 
at  this  time,  as  the  army  was  in  a  very  dis- 
j  organized  state.  During  tne  Chancellors* 
ville  campaign  General  Butterfield  directed 
I  the  movement  on  the  left  in  front  of  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  until  Mary’s  Heights  were  taken 
j  by  General  Sedgowick,  and  be  then  joined 
IGeueral  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville.  . 


JEB  STUAET  SHOT. 


^  Ha  was  wounded  ar,  Gettysburg  on  the 
third  day’s  buttle.  When  Hooker  was  sent 
/  P°  J°!n  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  whilst 
in  command  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Corps,  afterwards  consolidated  into  the 
t  wentieth  Corps,  Gnu.  Butterfield  went  with 
him  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Look¬ 
out.  mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Third  Division 
i  weutieth  Corps. 

He  charged  with  his  Division  on  the  Robel 
Hesacu  and  broke  their  right  centre. 
His  Division,  under  his  experienced  eye  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  finest  in  the  army.  It  was  a 
compact  and  well  disciplined  division,  it  had 
,  stragglers  on  the  march.  It  outmarched 
/  McCook’s  Cavalry  on  one  occasion, giving  the 
cal valry  the  road  and  cutting  its  own  way 
through  the  wooods.  The  General  had  or¬ 
ganized  a  pioneer  corps,  which  was  always 


CHAIIGED  OVEK  RAIL  FENCES  AND  STONE 
WALLS. 


sent  ahead  ana  ordered  to  repair  the 
roads  and  put  them  in  such  condition 
as  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  men’s’ 
losing  their  formation,  by  having  to  pick 
their  way.  So  well  satisfied  was  ho  of  tho 


w roteGeneror'HooTrefi  „ 

for  permission  to  march 
through  Georgia  to  tho  s- 
his  division  to  near  Atlanta, 
battles  of  Iiesaca,  Ckssvil« 

Church,  Dallas  and  Marietta, 
be  boldly  attacked  the  rebel! in 
and  rear  with  his  sole  division, , 
one  brigade  to  cut  the  railroad,1 
tacked  by  the  enemy  in' vastly 
and  pursued,  but  . lie  retreated  .  in  good  order 
and  when  joined  with  his  other  t#o  'bfigafles 
he  pluckily  attacked  the  enemy  in  turn0  Bv 
these  movements  of  his  division  he  caused 
the  enemy  to  We  Cassvalla,  where  ho  had 
thrown  up  his  earthwork?;  and  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  make. a  stand.  The  General’s  move¬ 
ments  completely  deceived  the  enemy  on  this 
occasion. 

There  are  probably  few  generals  who  have 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  ot  military 
attairs  in  all  their  minute  details,  or  any  who 
could  thoroughly  organize  an  army  and 


A  DECISIVE  SHOT. 


bring  it  into  such  perfect  state  of  efficiency 
in  so  short  a  time  as  General  Butterfield 
could  to-day  He  is  a  great  disciplinarian, 
and  thorough  tactitian,  and  a  wonderful  or¬ 
ganizer.  He  has  served  bis  country  faith- 
fully  and  well,  as  the  records  of  bis  o  eds  ut 
the  Avar  Department,  and  the  nuuw  ous 
brevets  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  field  so 
abundantly  testify. 


DEEDS  OF  BRAVERY. 


Heroic  Tucidesits  That  Flash  Across  His¬ 
tory’s  Pages. 

The  record  of  our  Civil  War  is  one  of  sac¬ 
rifice,  suffering  and  heroism  unparallo!  din 
the  annals  of  history.  Out  of  the  pastoral 
valleys  of  the  land  there  sprang,  as  if  bv 
magic,  mighty  armies  of  brave,  determined 
man,  to  many  of  whom  the  very  thought  of 
war  was  fraught  with  terror,  until  they 
found  the  solemn  duty  imposed  on  them 
o  f  breasting  the  steel  for  their  country’s 
sake,  and  then  every  sense  of  danger  dis  > 
peared  in  the  desire  to  preserve  the  s  c  ed 
heritage  of  nationhood  bequeathed  b  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic.  Aud  so  brave  men 
want  forth  on  tho  long  marches  tc  attest  , 
their  devotion  to  country  in  the  face  ...  the 
foe,  but  alas  all  did  not  return.  The  car¬ 
nage  of  tbe  war  for  tho  Union  was  terrible,  ! 
but  the  courage  that  flatbed  through! 
it  ail  was  glorious.  Hero,  we  find  a  soldier 


of  tho  gallant  Sixcy-uint.li — Meagher's  i„ 
ment — lying  down  to  death  wrapped  m  i 
colors  he  loved  so  well.  Ajiothor  bra 
dior,  Col.  I.  M.  Tucker,  of  Slocum’sDiv,. 


FELL  ‘WOUNDED  AND  UNCONSCIOUS. 


precious  memory  to  coming  genera¬ 
tions  of  Americans  the  sacrifices  they 
made  on  evex'y  historic  field  that  has  been 
consecrated  by  their  blood  to  the  perpetua- 
tin  of  the  Union.  Pictures  of  the  war  period 
rise  vividly  before  us  to-day  as  we  be¬ 
hold  on  the  streets  of  Scranton  the  survivors 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  who  meet  here 
for  their  annual  reunion,  and  whom  we  are 
glad  to  welcome  to  our  hearts  and  homes. 


WHY  WILL  YOU  cough  when  Shiloh’s 
Cure  will  give  immediate  relief.  Price  10 
cts.,  50  cts.  and  $1.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  on 

a  guarantee. 


W  no  BREW  FIRST  BLOOD  OUT  PESOS. 
STLVANIA  SOU,  DIIRIN6  THE 
ISfVASIOST  OF  IS6S? 


A  Bit  of  War  History  not  on  the  Records. 


Mr.  H.  M.  M.  .Richards,  of  Reading,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  th <s  Century  Magazine  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  1887,  says  that  Company  A.,  26th 
Regiment,  Penua.  Volunteer  Militia,  was 
composed  exclusively  of  citizens  and  students 
of  Gettysburg,  excepting  Mr.  Richards,  who 
was  the  only  member  of  the  company  not 
from  that  town.  Another  company  of  the 
same  regiment  was  from  Hanover,  a  few 
miles  distant.  Major  Robert  Bell’s  troop  of 
horse  were  also  lrom  Gettysburg.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  were  many  citizens  of  Gettysburg 
already  in  Meade's  army.  The  26th  Regi¬ 
ment,  P.  V.  M..  Colonel  W.  W.  Jennings 
commanding,  were  the  first  militia  troops  to 
oppose  the  Confederate  invasion  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  regiment  marched  54  consecutive 
hours.  The  date  on  which  Col.  Jennings 
with  the  26th  Regiment  engaged  the  Con¬ 
federate  iorcts  was  on  the  28th  day  of  Jane, 
1863. 


i  1663. 


On  the  12th  day  of  Juue,  1863,  when  the 
wires  flashed  the  news  over  the  country  that 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  with  his  army  was  in¬ 
vading  Pennsylvania,  the  people  of  the  inte¬ 
rior,  as  well  as  the  border  counties  of  that 
State,  were  stirred  to  immediate  action. 

Meetings  were  held  in  all  the  principal 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  companies  and 
regiments  of  militia  were  speedily  enlisted 
and  aimed  with  whatever  weapons  of  death 
they  were  able  to  obtain.  Throughout  the 
farming  communities  companies  of  horse 
were  formed,  the  farmers  soon  choosing  that 
mode  of  travel  as  best  calcula'ed  to  hasten 
him  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  also  a  rapid 
Diode  of  retreat  from  a  dangerous  foe.  Oa 
the  evening  of  June  15th  a  meeting  was  call¬ 
ed  iu  the  court  house  in  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  for 
the  purpose  of  enlisting  men  ostensibly  to 
guard  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Mount 
Union,  at  the  mouth  of  the  narrows  through 
Jack’s  Mountain. 

Patriotic  addresses  were  made  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Huntingdon’s  prominent  citizens,  .md 
under  the  enthusiasm  created  by  these  ad¬ 
dresses,  as  also  with  the  stirring  strains  of 
martial  music  aud  the  love  of  home  and  flag, 
company  oi  about  one  hundred  and  tweu- 
ty-tive  men  was  organized  aud  transporta¬ 
tion  being  furnished  by  the  Penua.  Railroad 
Company,  were  lauded  at  Mt.  Uniou  at  mid¬ 
night,  where  they  bivoucked  for  the  night 
after  properly  posting  pickets. 

In  the  morning  they  were  furnished  with 
arms  from  toe  State  arsenal,  consisting  ot 
the  old  smooth  bore  musket  wiih  the  death 
dealing  ounce  ball  and  three  buckshot.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  cartridge  boxes,  the  said  ammunition 
was  consigned  to  the  depths  of  coat  and 
trousers  Dockets. 

Captain  W.  W.  Wallace,  who  had  served 
gallantly  on  the  battlefields  of  Chaucellors- 
viiie  and  Antietam  as  Captniu  of  Company 
“C.,”  125  Regiment,  P.  V.  I.,  had  been  chosen 
as  commander  of  the  company. 

He,  with  the  company,  inspected  a  block 
house  built  near  the  railroad  bridge  crossing 
the  Juniata  river,  but  concluded  that  the 
best  defence  of  the  railroad  was  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  getting  near  enough  to  the 
bridge  to  shoot  at  the  block  house,  conse¬ 
quently  he  moved  the  company  to  Orbisouia, 
eleven  miles  south  of  Mt.  Union.  Alter 
posting  pickets,  a  camp  was  made  at  that 
point  for  the  night. 

The  next  day  the  company  was  moved  still 
further  south  and  by  short  moves  McCon- 
nellsbnrg  was  reached  on  Monday,  June  22ud. 
Remaining  here  two  days,  on  the  evening  ot 
the  24th,  about  5  o’clock,  word  was  received 
that  “Jeb”  Stuart’s  cavalry  was  crossing  the 
mountain. 

A  baitallion  of  about  300  men,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieut.  Col.  Zinc,  was  posted  on  top 
of  Cove  Mountain  on  the  Mercersburg  pike, 
the  route  on  which  Stuart  was  approaching, 
and  Captain  Wallace  with  his  company,  now 
dwindled  to  27  men,  started  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  at  once  to  assist  in  preventing  the  ac¬ 
complishing  of  Stuart’s  purpose,  but  what 
was  his  surprise  to  meet  Col.  Zinc  and  his  men 
iu  full  retreat.  Nothing  daunted,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  mountain  until  the  tramp  of 
the  horse,  the  rattle  of  the  sabre,  aud  the 


, 

’ 


J 


luvadera  could  Be  distinctly 


. 


voices 
heard. 

Then  he  diplayed  his  men  along  the  mouii- 

fromS.he  at  a,d,stance  ofabont  twenty  yards 

fire^nhthe0pd'  ^  3t  “  given  sit;uaI  opened 
hre  on  the  Confederates  with  good  effect,  but 

being  outnumbered  about  300  to  1  he  was 

compelled  to  retreat,  which  was  done  To- 

cessfully  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  al- 

wonrf  ha  neavy  fire  was  poured  into  the 
woods  by  the  enemy. 

The  acknowledged  loss  by  the  Confederal^ 
was  five  killed  and  thirteen  wounded,  beside 
the  loss  of  several  horses. 

This  was  on  the  24th  day  of  June  icmo 

■  four  days  before  Colonel  Jennings  and  the 
~Gth  engaged  the  Coulederates 

The  writer,  at  the  close  of  the  war  met  a 

■  Confederate  officer  in  Washington,  who  said 
he  was  on  General  Stuart  s  staff.  In  conver- 

,  sation  concerning  this  affair  he  said  he  re- 

Stoar^^a1  d,s,mctJy  and  sai<*  that  General 
I  h  Ii!  °^d®rS  Were  t0  Proceed  to  Mt.  Union 
I  burn  the  bridge  and  destroy  the  railroad’ 

..  This  attack  made  caution  necessary  and  a 
halt  was  made  at  McConnellsburg,  where 
they  were  informed  that  several  thousand 

!  S  at  Knobtat.if>ned  fhe  gap  0f  the  ffioun 
taiu  at  Kuobsville,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 

I  p08!lb *e  ‘«r  them  t0  pass  there.  Camp  was 
nlghfc  aud  scouts  sent  out,  which 
delayed  them  until  morning.  In  the  mean- 
tirne  telegrams  had  been  sent  to  Harrisburg 

Un1oDbOUAi>°00htrOOpS  had  been  sent  t0  Mt 
V 110“-  ^tter  bearing  this,  the  trip  was 

abandoned  and  Stuart  returned  to  G^ttys- 

Had  this  attack  not  been  made  Stnart 
would  have  reached  Mt.  Union  earhr  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  as  at  that  time  “here 
were  no  opposing  forces  between  McConnells¬ 
burg  and  the  railroad.  "^onneiis- 

We  can  safely  say  that  these  twenty-seven 

destruction  of  Gie^railroad^t  £'  S 

bad  Stuart  succee^f ^Tt^yTCn 
?.  great  menace  to  the  Government  at  th It 

of  a  meeting  ofthe^omdof' dhectors^f  “ 

aas  £222* 

fS?y  durlDS  of  : 

EXr™A^TS  FR0M  THE  minutes  op  a  Meet  I 

HELD  SEPTEMBER  2ND,  1863  ’ ' 

The  following  letters  were  read: 

Huntingdon  Pa.,  July  31,  1863. 
lo  the  President  and  Directors  of 
Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company  the 

rentlemen  :  Having  been  in  the  caoacifv 
of  an  assistant  to  the  Adiutanr 

thi,  p,a,e  „  ul  dS^SJ£?‘. 

rebel  invasion,  and  in  a  position  to  k notv  fht 
service  rendered  to  your  road  by  the  ffiithffil 

WCWa!ieatefamndtatby  d°*  '*  **£  £ 
niM.nt1!?  “d  tbe  men  coder  his  com¬ 
mand,  I  deem  ,t  a  duty  to  obtain  from  him 

the  names  of  bus  men  that  I  might  tr“nsm”  ' 


*-• 


He  went  out  at  the  first  alarm  with  a  com¬ 
pany  of  militia  from  Huntingdon  and  “ 
mained  in  seryice  with  the  men  named  bv 
him  until  24th  day  of  June.  “  by 

On  that  day  the  rebels  started  from  Mer  1 
cersburg  under  the  belief  that  no  opposing  ! 
force  was  between  them  and  Mt.  Union  and  1 
intending  to  push  in  that  direction. 

Wallace  learning  this,  went  with 
his  little  squad  npon  the  mountain  aud  as  he 
very  modestly  relates,  attacked  the  advancing 

had  th®  effect  of  checking  the  advance 
producing  the  impression  that  it  was  hut  the 
advance  of  a  large  force,  when  in  truth™ 
other  armed  force  was  then  in  the  field  in 
their  march  to  Mt.  Union.  Had  it  n„t  k 
for  this  attack  the  road  might  and  probably 
W°rP  d,fe.7f  ^eeu  cut  '»t  that  point.  P  7 
Jtn  addition  to  the  service  thus  rendered 
the  road  they  have  the  merit  of  drawffig  the  ' 
first  rebel  blood  that  was  spilled  in  the  in 
vasion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  they  are  all 
young  men  I  have  deemed  it  but  an  act  of 

j  ustice  to  them  that  their  names  should  be 

*““•  “  ,b»  ‘V?  I 

For  that  purpose  I  selected  and  now  send 
- - -  __ - John  Scott. 


) 


tc. 

been  Presented  with  anmu  ’  U’  *aJ 
in  the  shape  of  a  fil  l  '  *  "'ar  relic 

was  picked  up  at  what  • tanister  she,l  that 

Gettysburg  n «  TTl”  “  De'"'s 

sen  ted  to  the  S’  s,beI1  Was  Pre- 

ishannon,  0f  this  ^a“pnient  bT  John 

'  V  tr, 

^Tuage  Pennypacker  has  donFa  bit  i 

WOrk  la  hls  addr#,s  at  Hie  dmica. 
tlon  of  the  monument  to  commemorate  tL 
services  of  the  26th  Pennsylvania  £mer- 
gency  Iniantry  on  the  battie-fleld  of  Get 
tysburg.  Himself  a  private  in  Co.  S  of  ^ 
regiment,  he  speaks  of  his  own  personal 
knowledge  when  he  describes  the  lnL””*1 


:ood 


; 


part  played  by  this  regiment  in  the  great 
drama  of  Gettysburg.  Judge  Pennypacker 
has  told  the  story  of  his  owu  campaigning 
experiences  in  the  volume  of  his  collected 
historical  writings,  and  the  same  judicial 
qualities  that  make  him  so  good  on  the 
bench,  the  training  as  a  lawyer  aud  as  a 
historical  student,  that  make  him  a  safe 
authority,  mark  this  brief  address,  lull  of 
references  to  the  war  records,  the  best  source 
of  information  as  to  the  details  of  war  his¬ 
tory.  Judge  Pennypacker  has  rescued  from 
oblivion  and  restored  to  its  proper  place  In 
the  annals  of  Gettysburg,  the  services  ol 
the  Emergency  men,  who  responded 
promptly  to  the  appeal  for  help,  and  who, 
as  he  shows,  really  did  a  piece  of  good  work 
in  resisting  the  rebel  advance. 

As  early  as  tne  26th  of  J  une  the  26th  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Emergency  Infantry  met  a  body  of 
rebel  mlantry  aud  cavalry, and, at  the  loss  of 
a  largo  p^rt  of  their  green  lorce,  held  the 
enemy  long  enough  to  give  General  Meade  - 
time  to  hasten  bis  concentration  at  Gettys¬ 
burg;  of  tnls26th  Pennsyvlanla  Emergency, 
Co.  A,  mustered  in  ou  the  17th  of  June,  in¬ 
cluded  67  students  of  Pennsylvania  Col¬ 
lege  lor  Students  of  the  Lutheran  Seminary, 
aud  twenty-two  other  men  Irom  the  town  of 
Gettysburg,  aud  the  regiment  Itself  was 
mustered  and  complete  in  organization  on 
the  22d  olJune,  ana  on  the  24th  started  for 
Gettysburg.  Four  miles  from  Gettysburg 
1  it  met  tbe  overwhelming  force  of  the  invad- 
■  lug  enemy,  Gordon’s  Brigade  of  Early’s 
'division  and  White’s  battalion  of  cavalry, 
and, as  Judge  Pennypacker  points  out, Early 
used  all  his  division  and  spent  a  whole  day 
In  his  uusuccesslul  effort  CO  Capture  this 
raw  regiment,  while  White’s  Cavalry,  great¬ 
ly  needed  to  keep  General  Lee  advised  of 
Meade’s  movements,  for  Stuart  and  the 
rest  of  his  cavalry  were  far  away,  was  kept 
busy  by  this  little  haudlul  ol  emergency 
men  from  Gettysburg.  A  day’s  delay  of 
Early’s  division  and  White’s  cavalry  was 
no  small  compensation  to  the  26th  Emer¬ 
gency  Regiment  for  their  hardships  aud 
I  losses,  and  Judge  Pennypacker  honestly 
j  claims  for  his  regiment  the  right  to  a 
I  place  for  Its  monument  on  the  battle-field  of 
|  Gettysburg,  because  It  was  the  first  of  all  the 
j  troops  of  all  the  States,  unaided  and  alone, 
to  meet  the  rebel  army  on  the  ground  that 
I  was  to  become  historical.  PXis  address  is 
|  based  upon  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
war  record,  and  his  statements  are  verified 
by  exact  situation  of  every  authority  upon 
which  he  relies,  so  that  it  becomes  of  value 
as  showing  how  evidence,  properly  cumu¬ 
lated,  can,  in  competent  hands,  be  made 
much  more  eflective  than  mere  oratorical 
brilliancy.  Judge  Pennypacker’s  eloquence 
is  that  of  facts,  of  simple  truths  placed  iu 
due  order,  and  of  inferences  that  fully  jus¬ 
tify  him  iu  claiming  for  his  regiment  and 
his  comrades  Us  due  place  among  the  forces 
whose  names  and  services  are  recordedHttf 
stone  and  bronze  at  Gettysburg. 


tLELLijjp  FATAL  MISTAKE. 

Disregarded  a  Subordinate’s  "Warning 
and  Lost  a  Great  Opportunity. 

r.SPEOIAI,  TO  THE  WORLD.  1 

Milton,  Pa.,  Jan.  15.— A  batch  of  manu¬ 
script  belonging  to  the  late  Gen.  J.  Irvin 
Gregg,  for  many  years  a  citizen  ot  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa.,  has  just  been  found,  it  includes  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  Gen.  Gregg  to  Gen.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  when  the  latter  commanded  the 
Army  of  the  Potocaac. 

Gen.  Gregg,  who  at  the  time  was  a  colonel 
eommandlng  a  regiment,  was  detailed  as 
commander  of  McClellan’s  outpost,  and 
while  occupying  that  position  he  discovered 
that  Gen.  Johnston  of  the  Southern  army  was 
moving  on  McClellan’s  flank.  He  reported 
the  movement  to  McClellan  at  once,  hut  tue 
!  Union  commander  could  not  be  convinced  of 
ithe  accuracy  of  Gregg'3  report,  and  therefore 
I  dla  not  take  the  precaution  that  he  should 
have  taken. 

Tnreo  days  after  Gregg  submitted  his  re¬ 
port  McClellan  louud  out  that  his  sue  ordi¬ 
nate  officer  was  correct.  Jonuston  suddenly! 
attacked  the  Union  forces  on  their  bank  and 
McClellan  was  iorced  to  retreat.  Then  the 
righting  on  the  Peninsula  ensued,  the  South¬ 
erners  following  our  army  to  the  James 
River,  where  the  hard-fought  battle  or  Mai- 
vern  H1J1  followed.  McClellan  was  relieved 
anu  Pope,  who  was  placed  In  command,  met 
Johnston  at  hull  Run  and  was  fearfully 
routed. 

It  is  contended  that  had  Gen.  McClellan 
taken  the  advice  of  Gregg,  when  the  latter 
first  reported  Johnston’s  contemplated  move 
on  the  hank  of  the  Union  lorces,  llichmond 
could  have  been  taken  and  tue  backbone  of 
the  rebellion  broken. 


From,  ^/a4  <tn-  s.l  i .  -  LC4w..., 

| . . . 
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Battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  part  taken  Dy  the 
Third  Brigade  of  the  Old  Bed  Star  Division.  By 
A.  Sheridan  Jones.  1300  words.  National  Trili-I 
une,  Dec.  29.  r63,344l 

BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG.. 

Another  Witness  as  to  tlie  Part  Taken  by 
the  Third  Brigade  of  the  Old  Bed  Star  Di¬ 
vision. 

HAVING  read  with  considerable  inter¬ 
est  tbe  discussion  by  Comrades  Ran¬ 
kin  and  Hinkley  upon  tbs  move-  * 
ments  of  the  2d  Mass,  and  27th  Ind. 
regiments,  ar  d  incidentally  the  movements  of 
the  Third  Brigade  of  the  old  Red  Star  Divis¬ 
ion,  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  I  trust  that  I 
may  not  be  considered  an  intruder  in  offering 
a  few  facts  in  this  connection  as  they  are  re¬ 
membered  by  an  eyewitness  aud  close  observer 
of  what  took  place  at  a  very  critical  moment  in 
the  progress  of  that  battle.  It  requires  but  a 
casual  reading  of  the  article  appearing  in 
Fighting  Them  Over  to  ascertain  that  comrades 
are  sometimes  liable  to  write  about  as  they 
feel,  rather  than  as  they  know;  and  this  is  no 
more  applicable  to  Comrade  Rankin  tl. 
some  others  whose  letters  I  have  read  in 


e  department.  This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of 

vere  criticism;  for  it  is  proper  to  suppose  that 
the  feelings  engendered  by  what  appears  as  an 
unfriendly  criticism  rnnning  counter  to  that 
feeling  of  patriotism  which  swelled  tire  bosom  of 
every  Uniou  soldier  on  that  memorable  field, 
might  lead  one  to  assort-  quite  positively  some 
things  which  are  only  guessed  at,  bat  guessed 
over  and  over  again  until  they  seem  real. 

Comrade  Rankin  truly  remarks:  “It  does 
not  require  any  particular  ability  to  smirch 
the  good  name  of  a  regiment.  All  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  a  low  nature.”  I  have  not  seen  the 
Report  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  do  not  know  what  is  there 
charged  as  prejudicial  to  the  courage  and  good 
record  of  the  27th  Iud.,  but  I  have  no  need  to 
consult  that  report  of  any  other  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  record  or  any  regiment  in  that  brave 
and  invincible  brigade.  In  reading  carefully 
all  of  Comrade  Hiukloy's  letters  upon  this  mat¬ 
ter  I  have  failed  to-deteet  any  purpose  on  his 
part  to  do  the  27th  an  injury;  but  there  are 
some  parts  of  Comrade  Bankin’s  letters  which 
seem  very  much  like  a  violation  of  the  very 
principle  enuuoiated  by  him  in  the  above 
quotation  from  hispeu.  When  in  a  former  is¬ 
sue  he  charged  that  the  3d  Wis.  was  150  yards 
to  the  rear  at  the  time  this  affair  took  place, 
did  it  “  require  any  particular  ability  ”  ?  And 
did  he  know  it,  or  did  he  only  guess  at  it  ?  And 
at  the  close  of  his  last  letter,  where  he  again 
relegated  the  same  regiment  to  the  rear  with  a 
little  touch  of  sarcasm,  did  it  “  require  any 
particular  abil  itv  ?  " 

The  comrade’s  innocence  In  all  this  corre¬ 
spondence  is  quite  apparent  when  he  says, 

“  There  was  probably  notone  man  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  27th  Ind.who  knew  what  had  become 
of  the  2d  Mass,  after  they  left  their  works  at  0.” 
(See  Comrade  Bankin’s  map  in  The  National 
TciBUNEof  Nov.  10.)  He  also  states  that  when 
he  saw  the  2d  at  F  (see  same  map),  he  did  uot 
know  what  regiment  it  was,  and  that  it  was 
year3  afterward,  and  upon  diligent  search  and 
inquiry,  that  he  learned  it  was  the  2d  Mass. 
He  also  says:  “I  supposed  the  2d  Mass,  had 
gone  directly  across  the  field”  (from  C)  “and 
had  been  driven  back  before  we  entered  it.” 
Again:  “If  the  2d  Mass,  had  entered  the 
meadow  at  the  point  (<7)  and  time  indicated  by 
Comrade  Hinkley,  it  would  have  been  in  plain 
view  of  every  man  in  the  27th  Ind.” 

Do  the  above  quotations  not  sound  a  little 
mixed?  The  comrade  knows  (?)  that  the  2d 
Mass,  was  at  C.  He  also  knows  (?)  that  his 
regiment  was  “in  plain  view  of  every  man  in 
the  27th  Ind.”  Yet  he  and  his  regiment 
always  “supposed  ”  that  the  2d  Mass,  “went 
directly  across  the  field  and  were  driven  back.” 
One  naturally  is  Jed  to  inquire:  Why  suppose 
a  thing  for  so  many  years,  whon  “every  man” 
in  his  regiment  could  plainly  see  that  the 
thing  supposed  did  not  occur?  According  to 
Comrade  Bankin’s  statements,  the  2d  Mass, 
might  have  moved  directly  across  the  meadow 
from  their  position  at  0,  and  been  driven  back 
again,  and  he  and  his  regiment  remain  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  fact  for  mauy  years.  He  admits 
this.  Yet  he  says:  “  When  I  opened  this  dis¬ 
cussion  I  knew  exactly  what  I  was  talking 
about.” 

Comrade  Rankin’s  map  is  a  very  bad  one. 
Truly,  it  was  not  claimed  to  be  accurate,  but 
it  was  intended  to  approximate  correctness 
sufficiently  near  to  convoy  truithful  ideas. 
Bock  Creek  is  altogether  too  near  the  position 
of  the  troops.  The  troops  are  not  well  placed, 
’he  breastworks  are  altogether  wrong.  For 

ample,  the  works  which  were  advanced 

on  by  these  two  regiments,  and  which  were 

upied  by  ns  immediately  after  thoir  eevero 


experience,  afg’made  to-  Begin  on  jsoclc  Creek 
extending  thence  about  a  third  of  a  mile  west; 
then  flanking  northward  a  short  distance. 
These  works  were  built  by  our  men  on  the  2d 
of  July,  and  were  made  to  extend  along  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  north  aud  south,  about  200 
yards  from  Rock  Creek,  ab&  facing  that  creek, 
with  a  short  flank  torn  westward  along  the 
meadow.  Thi3  Is  exactly  at  right-angle  with 
the  position  of  the  works  as  shown  on  the  map 
by  our  comrade.  It  was  directly  upon  this 
short  flank  of  works  that  the  2d  Mass,  made 
its  attack,  the  works  being  occupied  by  the 
enemy  since  the  night  before,  we  having  va¬ 
cated  them  to  reinforce  Sickles’s  Corps,  which 
was  meeting  with  bad  luck  on  the  left  center. 

The  27th  Ind.  aud  2d  Mass,  occupied  pretty 
nearly  the  positions  described  as  A  and  0  on 
the  comrade’s  map.  The  breastworks  in  qnes- 
tion,  now  occupied  by  the  enemy,  extending 
southward  along  the  hill,  made  a  turn  at  or 
near  G.  The  angle  in  oar  line  at  Band  (7is  all 
right,  only  it  should  be  more  acute.  As  the 
meadow  extended  back  and  westward  from 
Bock  Creek  it  widened.  The  3d  Wis.  was  in  line 
with  the  2d  Mass.,  and  to  the  left  of  that  regi¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  whole  line  here  inclined  some¬ 
what  backward  from  a  right  angle,  and  tem¬ 
porary  breastworks  were  built.  Our  left  on 
this  front  were  somewhat  drawn  hack,  so  as 
not  to.  be  needlessly  exposed  in  the  open 
meadow  to  a  crossfire  from  the  direction  of 
Bock  Creek,  and  to  batteries  which  had  taken 
a  position  on  Wolf  Hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
that  creek. 

I  saw  the  2d  Mass,  go  over  their  works  aud 
start  across  the  little  meadow  in  our  front, 
taking  a  direction  which  brought  them  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  enemy.  Our  boys  cried  out: 
“See;  there  goes  the  2d!  ”  and  this  was  passed 
along.  Col.  Hawley  commanded  us  to  be 
ready,  and  we  expected  orders  to  go  in,  too, 
but  they  did  not  come.  In  another  instant  the  I 
2d  Mass,  was  being  cut  down  in  our  front  like  I 
grass  before  a  prairie  fire.  At  about  this  timo  L 
I  saw  the  27th  Ind.  move  into  the  meadow  ■ 
away  to  the  right  aud  in  the  narrow  part  off! 
the  meadow  or  swale.  It  was  an  awful  mo-  1 
meut.  Neither  the  2d  Mass,  nor  the  27th  Ind. 
could  possibly  stand  under  that  murderous  1 
fire.  Seconds  seemed  miuute3,  and  minutes  , 
seemed  hours.  The  27th  Iud.  did  not  stay  1 
there  longer'  than  it  takes  to  toll  about  it,  and  i 
yet  they  stayed  too  long.  They  had  no  chance  ! 
to  fight,  eveu,  as  the  enemy  were  entirely  cov-  I 
ered  aud  out  of  sight.  The  fact  is,  the  27th  j 
Ind.  was  overwhelmed  with  a  cross-fire,  aud  U 
were  immediately  withdrawn.  The  2d  Mass.  I 
was  iu  it  longer,  but  their  effort  was  equally  use- I  j 
less,  aud  they  retired  under  orders.  As  soon  I  j 
as  our  front  was  cleared  by  the  2d  Mass,  we  U 
opened  firo  upon  the  enemy  from  onr  breast-  H 
works.  Capt.  Stevenson  took  Cos.  B  and  F,  if  I 
I  remember  rightly,  of  the  3d  Wis.,  aud,  mak-  I 
lug  a  flank  movement  to  the  left,  threw  them  B 
across  the  swale  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy  H 
to  aid  the  2d  Mass.  Just  about  this  time,  or  a  If 
little  later,  our  line  advanced  with  a  “  whoop,”  ■ 
seconded  by  the  advance  of  a  portion  of  Geary’s  I 
Divlsiou  further  to  the  left,  when  we  carried  I 
the  works  and  drove  the  enomy  across  the  I 
wooded  bottom  and  beyond  Bock  Creek,  and  I 
the  works  were  ours  to  keep.  Tho  enemy  I 
made  desperate  efforts  to  retake  them  during  I 
tho  forenoon,  but  all  iu  vain.  We  covered  tho  I 
wooded  creek  bottom  with  thoir  dead.  In  this  I 
successful  charge  we  captured  quite  a  large  I 
number  of  prisoners,  who  were  marched  to  tho  I 
rear.  A  South  Carolina  Lieutenant  handed  mo  I 
his  sword  and  belt,  with  pistol  and  holster,  I 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  belt  aud  I 
holster,  I  gave  to  Col.  Hawley.  I  have  that  I 
belt  aud  holster  yet.  In  making  this  success- 1 
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Jackson's  old  corps, 

■  front. 

:  the  sheerest  nonsense  to  intimate  that 
_jgiruont  in  the  old  Red  Star  Division  was 
ing  in  eourage  and  grit.  Their  tattered 
aers  deny  it;  their  hundred  battlefields 
victories  scout  at  it;  they  wore  heroes,  all. 
.erions  mistake  was  made  by  some  one 
ich  resulted  in  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  men 
ie  2d  Mass,  and  27th  Ind.  regiments  at  the 
named.  Too  many  years  have  now  passed 
fix  the  responsibility,  and  the  question 
aid  better  rest  with  those  who  sleep.  But  I 
OT.mot  close  this  letter  without  expressing  my 
surprise  at  Comrade  RaDkin’s  admission  that, 
Tor  years  after  the  battte  he  did  not  know  what, 
regiment  that  was  which  sacrificed  so  many 
ooble  lives  in  the  little  meadow  to  the  left  of 
the  27tb  Ind.  The  two  regiments  were  brl 
gaded  together,  touching  elbows  oil  every  field 
and  in  every  march;*  and,  even  that  very 
night  a*  the. pun  went  down,  shedding  his  soft 
rays  upon  our  victorious  banners,  the  whole 
brigade  mingled  like  brothers  together,  re¬ 
counting  the  losses  of  noblo  comrades  and  re¬ 
hearsing  the  exciting  jncidents  of  the  day — 
drinking  from  the.  same  canteen. — A.  Sheri¬ 
dan  Jones,  Co.  E,  3d  VVis.,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 


Date, 


The  Government  Is  Complet- 
■  ing  the  Greatest  Work  of 
Tabulating  Ever  At¬ 
tempted. 


U.  DIFFICULT  PROBLEM  SOLVED 


At  a  Minute’s  Notice  the  Career  of 
Any  Man  in  the  Union  Army 
Can  Be  Ascertained— Saves 
Delay  and  Expense. 


HEmost' remarkable 
feat  of  systemization 
ever  brought  to  suc¬ 
cess  —  perhaps  the 
best  illustration  of 
tbe  power  of  method 
in  human  affairs  — 
is  now  near  comple¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the 
departments  of  the 
general  Govern¬ 
ment.  An  idea 
which  will  save 
$800,000  a  year  to 
the  nation  which  has 
preserved  vast  and 
invaluable  records  and  has  made  minutes 
worth  days  in  the  administration  of  an  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  national  affairs,  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  everybody’s  concern. 

The  preservation  of  the  records  referred 
to,  if  nothing  else  has  been  accomplished, 
is  so  important  that  it  may  be  called 
absolutely  indispensable,  for  those  records 
are  the  individual  histories  of  the  Union 
forces  in  the  War  of  tbe  Rebellion.  They 
were  crumbling  to  dust;  if  lost  tbey  could 
never  be  replaced,  and  not  a  day  too  soon 
was  tbe  solution  of  the  problem  of  tbeir 
preservation  reached. 

WHERE  THE  RECORDS  ABE  KEPT. 

All  the  records  of  tbe  volunteer  armies 
are  filed  in  the  Record  and  Pension  Office 
•f  the  War  Department.  This  office  should 
not  be  confounded  with  tbe  Pension  Office 
ttf  the  Interior  Department,  with  which  it 
has  no  connection.  The  adjudication  of 
pension  claims  is  the  work  of  the  Pension 
Office.  With  that  class  of  work  tbe  Record 
and  Pension  Office  of  tbe  War  Department 
has  nothing  to  do  further  than  to  furnish 
to  tbe  Commission  of  Pensions  the  histories 
of  soldiers  in  order  that  their  claims  may 
be  adjudicated. 

in  one  of  tbe  rooms  »f  tbe  Record  and 
Pension  Office  I  saw  a  small  basket  fastened 
against  tbe  wall.  It  contained  some  dezens 
of  decaying  bits  of  paper.  Colonel  Ains¬ 
worth,  chief  of  the  office,  lifted  them 
gently.  They  ran  through  his  fingers  and 
fell  like  dead  leaves  into  the  basket. 

“These  are  fragments  of  soldiers’  re¬ 
cords,”  said  he.  “Every  one  of  them  bears 
a  soldier’s  name  or  some  essential  part  of 
ia  soldier’s  story.  They  will  be  taken  from 
[this  basket,  and,  with  infinite  care,  put 
tegetber  like  tbe  pieces  of  a  child’s  puzzle. 
It  can  be  done;  it  has  been  done  in  many 
cases  which  looked  as  hopeless  as  this. 
Then  tbe  facts  wbiob  tbey  disclose  will  be 
preserved  in  clearer  form  and  forever.” 

Tbe  ink  upon  tbe  fragments  was  faded, 
the  names  barely  legible;  but  tbe  writing 
will  be  deciphered,  the  facts  will  be  cor¬ 
related,  and  a  seldier’s  story  will  be 
saved,  an  the  very  threshold  of  oblivion, 
by  tbe  nation  which  he  served.  And  when 
the  record  is  called  for— and  a  thousand 
such  are  demanded  every  day— it  will  be 
found,  not  by  an  interminable  search  of 
smouiderng  sheets  and  volumnes,  but 
instantly,  as  one  turns  to  a  word  in  a 
dictionary  where  its  full  meaning  ie  set 
forth. 

ORDER  OUT  OF  CHAOS. 

The  wonderful  system  which  makes  this 
possible  may  be  appreciated  when  one 
learns  that  there  are  about  30,000,000  sep¬ 
arate  entries  relating  to  over  2,000.000  per¬ 
sons  in  the  original  war  records;  that  twa 
er  three  or  perhaps  100  of  them  may  refer 
to  a  single  soldier;  that  these  were  in  the 
.  * 
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‘firsFpIace  scattered  ai  il  for  tbe  purpose  I 
o£  concealing  them,  and  that  to-day  it  is  | 
as  easy  to  find  all  of  them  which  bear  ] 
npon  a  single  case  as  it  is  te  tarn  to  a 
man’s  name  in  the  directory. 

This  amazing  triumph  of  method  has 
been  accomplished  without  the  expenditure 


Colonel  F.  C.  Atnsvvortb. 

Bef  an  extra  dollar  by  the  Government  or 
the  addition  of  a  man  to  the  clerical  foree. 
It  is  simply  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  l 
an  idea  which  was  evolved  independently  and 
developed  into  a  great  system  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  chief  of  the  Record  and  Pension  Office 

■  long  before  any  other  successful  applica¬ 
tion  of  either  the  idea  or  the  system  is 
known  to  have  been  made.  After  ColoDeJ 
Ainsvrortb  had  demonstrated  that  the 
method  devised  by  him  was  not  only  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  the  reproduction  and  pre- 

^  servation  of  old  records,  hut  that  it  was 
K.equally  well  suited  to  many  other  pur- 
»  poses,  including  that  of  recording  the  car- 
Birent  correspondence  of  large  offices.  Several 
K claimants  for  the  honor  of  havmg  first  de- 
SSjvisod  a  siruiihr  system  have  been  beard 
wf  from,  but  investigation  bas  shown  that 
.every  one  of  these  claims  is  without  founda¬ 
tion  and  that  the  first  successful  applica- 
:  tion  of  tbe  new  method  was  made  by  Col¬ 
onel  Ainsworth,  who  devised  it. 

The  story  of  tbe  real  work  begins  in  1886. 

''  Notwithstanding  tbe  fact  that  Congress 
had  greatly  increased  the  clerical  force  of 
tbe  War  Department  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
demand  for  record  evidence  in  pension 
cases  the  work  was  always  falling  further 
1 1  behind.  This  did  not  show  any  lack  of 
diligence:  it  was  tbe  difficulty  ef  tbe  task. 
A  brief  description  of  the  form  in  which 
the  records  were  will  show  what  a  fearful 
i'  labor  it  was. 

NO  AS3URANCE  OF  RECTITUDE. 

The  military  record  of  a  soldier  began 
•;  with  bis  muster  id  roll.  There  he  appeared 
as  a  member  sf  tbe  coapsnv.  On  a  great 
sheet  of  paper  perhaps  100  names  were  set 
down  without  regard  to  alphabetical  order, 
so  that  Aaronson  might  be  last  and  Zebuloo 
first.  And  ia  the  search  of  this  document 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  man’s  name 

■  might  not  be  there  at  all.  The  claim  in 
bis  behalf  might  state  bis  company  incor¬ 
rectly  or  fail  to- mention  it.  Then  would 
come  guess  work  and  tbe  unfolding  of  id- 

:  numerable  groat  sheets  which  by  the  repe- 


' 
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tition  of  this  process  bad  become  fragile  as 
dry  leaves  in  AutumD.  It  might  he  neces- 
sary  to  follow  him  through  several  sheets, 
according  as  his  service  varied.  His  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  is  shown  by  tbe  muster 
rolls,  his  “detached  service,”  bis  wounds  or 
sickness,  his  death  upon  the  field  or  ini 
tbe  hospital,  bis  honorable  discharge  or 
.  his  dismissal  from  the  service  all  under  the 
old  system  bad  to  be  obtained  from  records] 
widely  scattered  and  under  various  con¬ 
trol. 

The  hospital  records  alone  consist  of  more 
than  20,000  registers,  each  one  pertaining 
to  some  particular  hospital  or  command,' 

*  and  all  cf  them  together  containing  more 
than  10,000,000  distinct  entries.  Suppose 
that  the  soldier  whose  record  was  sought 
was  known  to  have  been  treated  in  a  cer-  j 
tain  hospital.  Unless  tbe  date  could  be  ; 

-fixed  it  was  necessary  ia  snob  a  case  to  ex¬ 

amine  tbe  enoraaous  valume  containing 
that  hospital’s  records,  without  tbe  slight¬ 
est  assistance  from  index  or  arrangement 
of  matter.  The  names  in  the  books  were 
entered  in  the  order  of  tbe  admittance  of 
tbe  sick  or  wounded  man  to  tbe  hospital. 
There  was  no  way  of  finding  any  required' 
name  except  by  reading  from  tbe  beginning 
until  be  was  found.  In  many  cases 
submitted  the  information  at  the  command 
of  tbe  peisors  making  application  was  so 
meagre  that  no  mertal  intellect  could;; 
guess  from  which  of  tbe  20,000  registers  was  j( 
more  likely  than  another  to  contain  the 
matter  desired. 


IT  ENCOURAGED  FRAUD. 

Search  was,  therefore, useleis.  The  amount 
of  labor  wasted  by  clerks  in  following  tbe 
mistaken  clews  furnished  by  pensionable 
persons  is  wearisome  to  think  anon.  F’aud 
too,  was  encouraged  by  these  difficulitn.for 
if  an  applicant  knew  where  evidence  bear 
'  ing  against  bis  claim  could  be  found  he 
,  bad  only  to  refrain  from  giving  aDy  hint 
of  it  bimseK,  and  he  could  be  reasonably 
'  sure  that  Uncle  Sam’s  clerks  would  never 
he  able  to  find  it.  From  tbe  appalling 
confusion  and  difficulty  of  these  hospital 
records  the  system  which  bas  been  tbe  sal 
ration  of  tbe  whole  matter  drew  the  in 
spiration  for  its  beginning. 

Tbe  growing  difficulties  of  tbe  situation 


Fragments  of  tbe  Records. 

were  brough  to  the  attention  of  Secretary  I 
Endicott, who  consulted  Adjutant  Generali 


Drum  and  the  late  Surgein  Henerai  Baxter 
as  t*  the  proper  man  lo  straighten  matters 
out.  They  recommended  Colonel  (then 
Surgeon)  F.  C.  Ainsworth, '.who  was  on 
duty  in  New  York  after  an  absence  of 
eleven  years  on  ttie  remote  frontier.  The 
snggetion  was  accepted  and  the  apparently 
hopeless  task  was  undertaken. 

Naturally  the  first  measure  of  relief  that 
!  suggested  itself  was  the  preparation  of  an 
i  index, and  a  start  was  made  in  this  direc- 
|  tiou  by  transcribing  upon  small  slips  too 
j  names  borne  upon  certain  books, each  name 
being  copied  on  a  separate  slip,  together  ; 
with  the  rank, company  and  regiment  of 
I  the  seidier.and  the  page  and  number  of  the 
volume  in  which  the  remainder. and  by  far  ; 

I  the  most  important  part.of  the  entry  stand¬ 
ing  against  that  name  could  be  found. 

If  this  plan  bad  been  carried  out  as 
originally  contemplated  it  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  an  index  of  the  hospital  records  that 
would  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  old 
and  well-known  library  card  index,  but  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  sueb  an  iodex. 
though  it  would  be  useful  if  completed, 
would  not  meet  the  important  require¬ 
ments,  and  one  that  was  daily  growing 
more  urgent,  that  the  dilapidated  original 
records  should  be  preserved  from  immi-  j 
nent  destruction  by  handling.  It  was  seen 
tbat;tb«y  conld  not  possibly  last  much 
longer. 

SOLVING  THE  PROBLEM. 

A  solution  of  the  whole  problem  was 
found  when  it  was  determined  to  substitute 
for  the  slip  referred  to  above  a  card  of  im¬ 
perishable  paper  ned  to  put  upon  it  not 
•nly  all  that  was  necessary  for  an  index, 
but  also  the  information  itself,  so  that  the 
card  should  bear  a  complete  and  literal 
transcript  af  everything  shown  by  the 
original  record  in  connection  with  a  certain 
entry.  This  is  not  merely  an  index  to  a 
certain  record — it  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
record  itself  and  is  very  properly  called  an 
“index  record  card.’' 

The  work  was  done  with  only  a  few 
clerks, withdrawn  from  their  former  duties. 

No  new  ones  were  added.  As  the  cards 
increased  in  number  they  began  to  be 
available  to  the  clerks  who  were  making 
reports.  The  labor  of  beeping  up  with 
the  calls  upon  the  office  grew  easier,  and  so 
it  was  psssible  to  transfer  more  clerks  to 
the  card  making.  Thus  the  new  system 
furnished  the  means  for  its  own  completion. 

Its  value  can  be  told  in  a  word.  Under 
the  old  method  the  280  clerks  engaged  in 
making  reports  from  the  hospital  records 
for  use  in  the  stettlement  of  pension  and 
other  claims  could  make  no  more  than  150 
such  reports  a  day  on  the  average.  From 
the  index  record  caras  forty  men  can 
answer  1000  calls  a  day.  Formerly  the 
answers  were  far  from  complete.  Often  the 
most  important  fact  was  missing — the  fact 
that  would  have  given  a  deserving  person 
a  pension  or  denied  one  to  an  impostor. 
Now  every  matter  of  record  is  shown  in 
every  case.  Then  frem  three  to  six  months 
was  the  time  required  for  any  call  to  be 
answered.  Now  it  is  usually  done  on  the 
day  received. 

WORK  STILL  TO  BE  DONE. 

When  the  hospital  records  bad  been  nearly 
all  transferred  to  the  cards,  the  Record  and 
Pension  division  of  the  Surgeon  General’s  6 
•ffice— in  which  the  werk  had  been  done— ill 
was  consolidated  with  several  divisions  of 
the  Adjutant  General’s  office,  where  the 
military  records  were  filed,  and  Colonel 
Ainsworth  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 


whole.  He  was.  a«d  still  Is, directly  under 
|  lbe  Secretary  of  War  and  responsible  to 
him  alone.  At  that  time  the  work  of  the 
medical  section  was  up  to  date.  But  in  the 
other  divisions  the  enormous  number  of 
cases  on  hand  seemed  to  block  all  efforts 
to  briDg  order  #ut  of  chaos.  There  were 
40,000  cases  of  oil  kinds  awaiting  action. 
Two  thirds  of  them  were  calls  from  tfie 
Commissioner  of  Pensions.  The  remainder 
were  from  the  Second  Auditor  for  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  claims  for  back  pay  and 
bounty  or  other  matters  necessitating  a 
search  of  the  mutilated  and  decaying  rolls 
or  other  military  records. 

The  same  methods  which  bad  been  used 
to  briag  the  work  up  to  date  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  division  were  employed  here,  and  in 
three  months,  without  the  services  of  any 
clerks  except  those  released  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  system,  the  cslls  in  arrears 
were  answered,  the  aid  vexatious  delays 
were  done  away  with  and  at  the  same  time 
a  mass  of  snduring  records  was  brought  out 
of  the  dust  of  rolls  and  the  torn  leaves  of 
books. 

Then  the  vast  military  records  were 
treated  in  he  same  way.  The  present  Rec¬ 
ord  aDd  Pension  Office  was  created  by  Exe¬ 
cutive  order  io  1889.  It  was  thus  at  first 
dependent  upon  Executive  authority  for  its 
continuance,  but  on  May  9.  1892,  it  was 
given  permanent  establishment  ae  an  is- 
dependent  bureau  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  Colonel  Ainsworth  was  appointed  and 
commissioned  as.  its  chief-  The  military 
records  were  carded  by  States.  At  present 
there  remains  seine  work  to  be  done  upon 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  It  will  soon 
be  finished.  The  carding  is  being  done  iD 
the  old  Ford  Theatre  where  Lincoln  was 
shot.  About  500  clerks  are  there  employed, 
and  a  casual  glance  at  their  work  shows 
how  necessary  is  a  perfeet  system  to  its 
successful  prosecution. 

A  MARVELOUS  SYSTEM. 

'J'he  velum  Inoosness  of  the  documentary 
matter  is  hard  to  realize.  The  military 
records  include  400,000  muster  rolls  and 
about  150,000  bound  volumes.  The  copy¬ 
ing,  as  has  been  said,  is  clone  upon  cards. 
They  are  printed  in  blank  and  then  the 
blanks  are  filled  from  the  records.  The 
cards  are  sorted  by  States,  then  by  regi¬ 
ments  and  finally  alphabetically,  so  that  a 
score  or  more  referring  to  one  man,  even¬ 
tually  come  together  from  widely  different 
sources  and  take  tbeir  places  under  hia 
name.  The  system  of  indexing  and  sorting 
is  marvelous;  the  result  is  beautiful  in  its 
simplicity.  At  the  “Tenth  Street  Branch,” 
as  Ford’s  Theatre  is  called,  Olipbant  C. 
Brown  is  in  charge.  With  the  permission 
of  Colonel  Ainsworth  I  inspected  the  branch 
under  Mr. BrowD’s  guidaace.  The  building 
is  little  divided  by  partitions.  The  three 
great  floors  are  covered  with  row3  of  desks, 
where  clerks  are  busy  with  muster  rolls  or 
cards  which  are  being  compared. 

A  glance  ever  the  desks  shows  the  great 
volume  of  papers  through  wbioh  the  clerks  , 
must  make  tbeir  way  to  reach  the  neces-  ' 
Bhry  facta.  The  com parison  and  verifies- 1 
tiou  are  attended  to  with  the  utmost  care, 
so  (bat  any  divergence  from  the  original 
records  is  impossible.  Even  palpable 
errors  are  preserved  with  explanatory 
notes.  If  a  man’s  name  has  been  spelled 
wrong  anywhere  in  the  400,000  muster  rolls 
iand  the  150,000  volumes,  a  glance  at  bis 
card  will  show  where  the  error  ocenrred. 

1  If  an  entry  in  the  original  is,  from  age  or 
peculiarity  of  penmanship,  open  to  several 
j  constructions,  the  original  will  be  found 
^ . . . 


reproduced  upou  tbe~<i*rd.  This  care  is 
absolutely  necessary,-  and  tbe  discretion 
which  suggested  it  proves  its  utility  every 
day.  And  yet,  when  all  is  done,  tbe  new 
records  are  not  bulky.  They  are  models  of 
condensation. 

Tbe  results  are  on  file  in  tbe  War  De¬ 
partment.  There  erie  may  see  rooms  full 
of  ordinary  fils  cases  indexed  upon  tbe  out¬ 
side  to  show  tbe  regiment,  company  or  al-j 
pbabetical  division.  Here,  fsr  instance,  is 
tbe  room  devoted  to  New  York.  It  con-| 
tsips,  roughly  speaking,  one-seventb  of  tfca 
Union  army.  There  were  4S0'000  enl'st- 
raents  from  that  State.  The  records  are 
kept  in  6192  boxes,  of  which  twenty-four 
refer  to  tbe  Mexican  War  and  tbe  others  to 
tbe  Rebellion. 

TESTING  THE  RECORDS. 

“Make  a  test  of  tbe  system,”  said  Colonel 
Ainsworth,  as  we  passed  through  tbe  room. 
“Call  for  some  soldier  whom  yeu  know.” 

“Wait  till  we  come  to  Maine,”  said  I. 
“That  is  my  State.” 

We  passed  through  several  rooms  similar 
to  that  devoted  to  New  York.  There  was 
something  deeply  impressive  in  tbe  orderly 
arrangement  of  tbe  military  titles  stand-  ; 
ing  forth  sharply  upon  the  white  placards. 
It  was  like  walking  through  a  vast  camp. 
Tbe  great  host  whose  individual  history 
surrounded  me  seemed  to  be  on  guard.  Tbe 
valor  of  tbe  nation  was  gathered  about  mej 
On  every  hand  were  names  associated  with 
heroism  upon  tbe  field.  This  regiment; 
was  at  Gettysburg;  that  shed  its  blood  in 
tbe  Wilderness.  The  solemnity  of  death 
was  upon  those  white  cards  that  stood  in 
rows  as  of  tents,  but  no  observer  with  a 
trace  of  sentiment  could  fail  to  realize  that 
tbe  dead,  no  less  than  those  that  still  sur¬ 
vive.  are  Id  this  very  day  defenders  of  tbe 
nation  by  tbe  record  of  their  courage  and 
devotion. 

“Here  is  Maine,”  said  Colonel  Ains¬ 
worth.  “Who  shall  it  be?” 

“Colonel  Charles  W.TildeD,  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth,”  said  I;  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
-  the  whole  gallant  record  of  this  soldier 
was  before  me,  the  story  wbiob  I  bad 
heard  as  a  boy  iD  tbe  little  town  whence 
he  bad  gone  to  tbe  war.  There  was  the 
charge  at  Gettysburg  from  which  he  did  Dot 
return;  tbe  imprisonment  in  Libby’s  not 
isome  dens;  tbe  escape,  recapture  and 
isecond  eicape;  tbe  record  of  what  be  bad 
suffered  iu  tbe  Rebels’  bands,  and  his 
>  return  te  the  ranks  of  tbe  blue-cests.  The 
minor  incidents  which  I  had  remembered 
and  which  had  caused  me  to  take  his  casc 
as  a  test  were  all  there  in  black  and  white. 
TheD  I  tried  others  in  humbler  ranks  and 
found  the  same  accuracy  in  every  instance. 

I  spent  less  than  half  an  hour  in  tbs 
room.  The  information  which  I  received 
would  have  takeD  months  to  secure  under 
the  old  system!  Much  of  it,  indeed,  would 
never  have  beea  obtained. 

Of  course  great  care  is  taken  to  preserve 
these  records  from  improper  use.  No  per¬ 
son  with  a  doubtful  errand  can  ltarn  any¬ 
thing  which  be  might  uno  for  malicious 
purposes  to  annoy  the  living  or  discredit 
tbo  memory  of  tbe  dead. 

QUEER  FACTS  STORED  AWAY. 

There  are  endless  stores  of  queer  facts  in 
these  boxes.  I  was  interested*  in  tbe 
Indian  troops.  They  were,  I  am  told,  of 
little  use  to  the  service— not  enough,  I 
judge,  to  pay  for  the  keeping  of  records 
which  include  Bucb  names  as  Yut  tuk-ke- 
ko-mer-ner,  and  Wa-ta-she-kow-ily-hoy. 


Borne  of  them,  however,  bad  nam 
which  were  more  to  tbe  point.  One  boA, 
I  remember,  contained  tbe  reoerds  of  those 
who  alphabetically  fell  between  "Liar” 
and  “Mixed  Water.”  What  the  water  was 
mixed  with  anybody  familiar  with  the 
Indian  character  can  guess. 

I  did  not  expect  to  come  across  tbe  name 
of  Jefferson  Davis  in  this  collection  but  a 
little  reflection  might  have  prepared  me  I 
for  it.  He  served  in  tbe  First  Mississippi 
infantry  in  the  Mexican  War.  and  there 
was  an  interesting  aocount— though  told 
with  military  brevity— of  tbe  operations 
near  Monterey,  in  which  he  took  part  in 
September,  1846, 

Now  and  then  during  my  stay  amid  tbe 
records  I  saw  men  with  small  baskets  pass¬ 
ing  rapidly  through  the  rooms. 

“They  are  the  mail  carriers,”  said 
Colonel  Ainsworth.  “I  bare  introduced  a 
system  ef  communication  between  tbe  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  the  office  which  obviates  one 
of  tbe  worst  forms  of  delay  existing  under 
the  old  system.  Jn  such  a  large  office  as 
this,  -here  papers  pass  through  many 
hands,  muob  time  is  ordinarily  lost  by  tbe 
accumulation  of  matter  upon  the  various 
desks.  A  clerk  could  finish  bis  work  upon 
a  great  many  papers  and  then  transfer 
them  to  tbe  next  man,  who  might  havel 
been  waiting  in  idleness  for  some  hours. 
That  is  impossible  bow.  I  have  messen¬ 
gers  who  start  from  tbe  main  office  at  fivej 
minute  intervals  and  make  tbe  rounds. 


In  old  Ford’s  Theatre. 

(Au  elaborate  eye  shade.) 

Each  clerk  has  a  basket  of  cards  bearing 
tbe  numbers  by  which  various  depart¬ 
ments  are  designated.  When  he  has  finished 
work  on  a  paper  he  fastens  to  it  a  card  I 
bearing  tbe  number  of  tbe  department  to; 
which  it  should  go  next.  The  carrier  takes 
jit  from  a  box  provided  for  it  and  delivers1 
it  by  number.  When  it  is  to  be  returned! 
the  eJerk  simply  turas  the  card  over,  and! 
there  upon  its  back  is  the  number  of  tbe f 
departaoint  from  which  it  came.  The  next 
carrier  going  tae  opposite  way  takes  it  back. 
By  this  system  the  average  delay  is  not 
more  than  two  and  a  half  minutes.  It 
used  to  be  twenty-four  boars.” 

It  would  pay  any  busisess  man  to  study! 
the  methods  of  this  office.  For  instance, 
in  all  tbe  vast  operations  conducted  there, 
involving  endless  correspondence  and  the) 
most  perplexing  details,  there  is  onlvl 
one  book.  That  is  in  tbe  “Tenth  Street 
Branch,”  and  is  used  for  keeping  track  of 
the  card  work.  It  shows  were  any  card  is  f 
at  the  given  time.  When  tbe  carding  is f 
completed  the  book  will  be  destroyed, 
livery  other  matter  in  all  that  vast  estab¬ 
lishment  is  kept  track  of  by  tbe  index 
record  card  system.  Tbe  method  ofdealingj 
with  correspondence  is  a  marvel.  Every 
letter  received  or  written^  is  transferred 
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il'on'  is  "exTeli <rea  oj  ureSn'sot 
and  the  result  is  that  instead  of 
through  the  indexes  of  letter  books 
tbe  entire  correspondence  on  any  subject  can 
be  found  iD  a  minute  all  together,  just  like  a 
soldier’s  record.  There  are  a  hundred 
other  details  of  tbe  system  equally  perfect 
in  their  adaptation  to  the  conditions,  but 
the  limit*  of  space  ferbid  a  reference  to 
\them.  Taken  as  it  stands,  tbe  office,  I 
believe,  justifies  the  statement  I  made  at 
the  beginning— that  it  embodies  tbe  most 
remarkalhe  triumph  of  systemization  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  done,  as  1  have  said, 
practically  without  cost  to  tbe  Govern¬ 
ment,  aod  the  redaction  of  the  clerical 
force  which  it  will  permit  will  save  $800, 
000  a  year  in  salaries,  and  tbe  records  of 
the  nation’s  defenders  have  been  preserved. 
It  is  new  proposed  to  reduce  the  records 
of  the  Revolution  aDd  the  War  of  1812  to 
the  same  system,  and  doubtless  this  will  be 
done.  Then  this  Government  will  have  tbe 
most  complete  military  history  that  exists 
anywhere.  _ 
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Confederate  Generals-  Visit  the 
Scene  of  the  Historic  Conflict. 


LONGSTREET  HOWARD 


The  Union  General’s  Tactics  Indorsed 
by  the  Southern  Veteran. 


STORY  OF  THE  FIGHT  RETOLD 


Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Battle 
KHciteil  by  the  Guide’s  Narrative — How 
n  Confederate  General  Saw  a  Union 
General  “Killed”  on  the  Field  and 
How  the  Man  Who  Was  “  Killed”  and 
the  Man  Who  Saw  Him  “  Killed  ”  Met 
Afterwards  In  Washington. 


Special  Telegram  to  The  Times. 

Gettysburg,  April  28. 

Gettysburg  witnessed  a  Homeric  gathering 
I  to-day,  a  meeting  of  heroes  who  fought  their 
battles  over  again,  a  small  assemblage  and 
yet  one  of  the  most  notable  and  interesting 
since  the  tide  of  blood  of  July  thirty  years 


carnagfq.h  : 

seemed  to  throb  with  new  strife  to-day  when  f 
!  Eongstreet,  Howard  and  Mahone  and  Alex-  * 
ander,  standing  side  by  side,  pointed  out,  1 
with  swelling  forms  and  kindling  eyes,  the 
various  scenes  whose  struggles  they  had  di- 
rected. 

The  party  came  here  in  a  special  train 
which  left  Philadelphia  at  10.30  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  which  was  set  apart  for 
them  and  handsomely  provided  through  the 
courtesy  of  Charles  E.  Pugh,  third  idee 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
also  a  director  of  the  Union  League. 

The  trip  was  the  outcome  of  a  suggestion 
of  President  John  Russell  Young,  of  the 
j  League,  that  the  Confederate  and  Union 
heroes  who  were  to  meet  at  dinner  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Grant  anniversary  should, 
the  next  day,  visit  together  the  scene  of 
their  famous  combat  in  the  Susquehanna 
Valley.  There  were  invited  to  meet  them 
the  directors  of  the  League  and  a  few  others. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  PASTY. 

The  party,  which  arrived  here  at  2.30 
o’clock,  comprised  Lieutenant  General  James 
Longstreet,  the  ranking  surviving  officer  of 
the  Confederacy  ;  General  E.  Porter  Alexan¬ 
der,  the  artillery  leader  of  the  Lost  Cause ; 
General  and  Ex-Senator  William  Mahone,  the 
fire-eater  from  Virginia;  Major  General  O. 

O.  Howard,  of  the  regular  United  States 
Army,  who,  after  the  death  of  Reynolds, 
commanded  tbe  Union  forces  during  the  first, 
day’s  fight  at  Gettysburg;  his  brother  and 
chief  of  staff,  General  C.  C.  Howard ;  his  son, 
Henry  Howard  ;  Colonel  Osmond  Latrobe,  of 
Longstreet’s  staff ;  General  Lewis  Merrill, 
John  Russell  Young,  Henry  George  and 
Colonel  John  P.  Nicholson,  the  historian  of 
the  battlefield. 

There  were  also  present  these  other  Phila¬ 
delphians,  mainly  Union  Leaguers:  Judge  J. 

C.  Ferguson,  Major  Samuel  B.  Huey,  Colonel 
R.  Dale  Benson.  Dr.  H.  Ernst  Goodman, 
James  Pollock,  Major  E.  A.  Hancock,  E.  C. 
Markley,  William  B.  Gill,  J.  D.  Pratt.  James 
Rankin  Young,  Samuel  C.  Wells  and  these 
New  Yorkers:  Colonel  John  A.  Cockerill, 
Hugh  Hastings,  Bradford  Merrill,  Ralph 
Meeker  and  Horace  White. 

THEN  AND  NOW— A  CONTRAST. 


The  distinguished  party  were  greeted  by  a 
considerable  gathering  of  townsfolk.  They 
were  placed  in  large  four-in-hand  coaches, 
and  the  column  moved  up  the  road  over 
which  Lee  retreated,  led  by  a  barouche  con¬ 
taining  Generals  Longstreet,  Alexander  and 
Howard  and  Mr.  Young. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Longstreet, 
Alexander  and  Mahone  had  visited  the  scene 
of  their  great  disaster  since  that  memorable 
event,  and  they  smiled  grimly  as  they  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  fact  that  the  last  time  they 
■  traveled  over  the  Fairfield  road  it  was  at  a 


faster  gait  and  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  route  was  along  the  line  of  the  Union 
|  forces  on  the  first  day’s  fight,  passing  the 
i  series  of  grand  monuments  which  form  the 
finest  outdoor  art  gallery  in  the  world.  When 
1  the  bridge  over  the  famous  railroad  cut  was 
jj  reached  the  party  halted  and  dismounted, 
while  Captain  James  T.  Long,  a  famous  pro¬ 
fessional  guide,  prepared  to  deliver  his  con¬ 
ventional  address  from  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion. 


Everyone*  left  the  voBibles  Rfid  gathered 
around  the  barouche  in  which  were  now  seated 
only  General  Howard,  an  empty  sleeve  dang¬ 
ling/by  his  side  and  his  handsome  face  aglow 
with  excitement,  and  General  LongstTeet, 
whose  weight  of  74  years  forbade  him  indulg¬ 
ing  too  freely  in  the  exercise  of  leaving  his 
carriage.  .  .  .  .  , 

His  manly  face  in  its  fringe  of  white  bright¬ 
ened  as  he  looked  over  the  broad  scene  which 
he  had  last  looked  upon  when  170.000  men 
were  battling  for  life  in  a  struggle  at  the  j 
conclusion  of  which  45,000  men  were  killed, 
wounded  or  missing. 

A  HISTORIC  GROUP. 

The  scene  presented  to-day  on  the  bridge 
was  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  Eager  faces 
surrounded  the  historic  figures  in  one  of  the 
greatest  battles  in  the  world’s  history,  and 
standing  out  most  picturesque  of  all,  although 
smallest  in  stature,  Mahone,  of  Virginia,  in 
baggy  pantaloons,  a  remarkably  baggy  jacket 
with  ruffles  peeping  beyond  its  sleeves,  his 
long  white  hair  and  straggling  beard  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  one-time  white  hat  of  a  briga 
dier  general  pattern,  and  his  fierce  eyes  blaz¬ 
ing  from  a  pallid  face. 

When  the  guide  began  his  story  in  a  reso¬ 
nant  voice  he  was  told  that  General  Long- 
street  was  almost  deaf  and  that  he  would 
have  to  address  his  tale  to  the  particular  right 

ear  of  the  Confederate  warrior. 

Then  was  presented  the  singular  sight  ot 
an  humble  participant  in  a  historic  contest, 
sounding  a  description  of  it  thirty  years 
after  for  the  information  of  one  of  the  chief 
actors  in  it,  and  the  latter  listening  with  a  de¬ 
light  as  noticeably  keen  as  if  it  were  a  new  ly-  j 
told  tale.  „  .  ,  J 

“But  that  is  not  strange,”  said  General  j 
.  Howard  later,  “when  yon  consider  that  even 
a  general  commanding  could  not  see  every  j 
part  of  a  battle  line  covering  many  miles.” 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  FIGHT. 

The  guide  proved  an  apt  narrator,  and  that 
he  was  an  intelligent  one  was  proved  when 
the  old  heroes  plied  him  with  questions,  to 
which  he  made,  quick  replies.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  be  told  how  General  J.  B. 
Gordon,  while  galloping  over  the  field  at  the 
|  head  of  a  brigade  in  Early’s  division  of 
Ewell’s  corps,  noticed  a  general  officer  of  the 
Union  forces  lying  in  the  field  ahead  of  him. 

He  dismounted  and  then  discovered  Gen¬ 
eral  Francis  C.  Barlow,  who  commanded  the 
First  division  of  the  Eleventh  Corps.  He  was 
apparently  mortally  wounded.  Gordon  asked 
,  what  he  could  do  for  his  wounded  opponent. 
The  reply  was:  “I  am  dying  and  the  only 
wish  that  I  have  is  that  I  may  see  my  wife 
before  I  die.  Slie  is  in  Gettysburg.” 

As  Gordon  sprang  to  bis  horse  and  gave  oj> 
ders  for  the  care  of  the  stricken  soldier  he 
said:  “Your  wish  shall  he  observed  if  it’s' 
possible.” 

The  guide  concluded  his  story  by  saying 
that  Mrs.  Barlow  was  brought  through  the! 
Confederate  lines  at  night ;  that  she  nursed 
her  husband  back  to  life  although  he  was  re¬ 
ported  killed,  and  that  both  Gordon  and  Bar- 
low  met  again  for  the  first  time  “on  this 
battlefield,  gentlemen.” 

GENERAL  ALEXANDER’S  STORY. 

“You  are  mistaken  in  that  report,”  broke 
in  General  Alexander,  who  had  been  listen¬ 
ing  intently  to  the  guide.  “Some  time  after 
the  war  they  met  at  a  dinner  party  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  were  introduced  by  name  only.’” 

“Are  you  any  relation  to  the  General  Bar- 
low  who  was  lulled  at  Gettysburg?”  asked] 


General  Gord 

“  I  am  the  General  Barlow  who 
at  Gettysburg,*?  was  the  reply,  and  he 
tinned,  “Arc  you  any  relativo  to  the  Gene: 
Gordon  who  saw  me  killed  at  Gettysburg  V” 

“  To  that  the  Georgian,  then  a  Senator,  an¬ 
swered,  1 1  am  the  General  Gordon  who  saw 
you  killed  at  Gettysburg.’  ” 

When  the  laugh  which  this  story  aroused- 
had  partially  subsided  General  C.  C.  Howard 
broke  in  with  the  exclamation  :  » 

"Yes,  and  I  escorted  Mrs.  Barlow  down 
the  pike  late  at  night  and  saw  her  safely 
through  the  Confederate  lines.” 

Thus  incident  after  incident  was  revived.) 
It  was  a  remarkable  scene.  General  O.  O. 
Howard,  reclining  on  the  rear  seat  of  the 
barouche,  with  his  military  coat  around  him, 
one  hand  proudly  patting  the  knee  of  his  one¬ 
time  opponent  sitting  opposite,  told  h  im  he  had 
drawn  up  his  line  of  battle  for  the  first  day’s 
fight,  with  instructions  to  have  the  cavalry 
make  as  formidable  an  appearance  as  possible. 

INDORSED  BY  I.ONGSTREET. 

“  Now,  General  LongstTeet,”  he  continued, 
“  I  have  been  criticised  by  these  historians” 
— and  there  was  a  scornful  emphasis  on  the 
last  two  words — “  for  having  made  whatthey 
term  too  long  a  line  of  battle.  It  was  really 
the  only  thing  I  could  do.  General ;  you  cau 
see  that  I  could  do  nothing  else.  If  I  had 
made  a  compact  massing,  you  would  havo 
simply  rushed  over  us.  Ho  you  not  agree 
with  me?” 

The  assemblage  listened  silently,  knowing 
what  the  answer  meant  to  General  Howard. 
Longstreet  paused  a  moment  and  then  said, 
slowly  and  simply  :  “  We  would  have  got  be- 
hind  you  if  you  had  done  otherwise.” 

“Exactly,”  said  Howard  quickly,  “that  is 
what  I  wished  to  prevent.  My  object  was  to 
,  gain  time.  I  knew  I  couldn’t  defend  our  po¬ 
sition  with  the  number  of  men  I  had.  I 
wished  to  hold  the  position  until  reinforce- 
■  ments  came,  as  they  did.  They  were  exactly 
the  same  tactics  which  Napoleon  pursued. 
When  he  was  not  strong  he  made  a  display  of 
strength.” 

Longstreet  nodded  his  head  in  assent. 

PATTISON  TO  VISIT  THE  FIELD. 

The  party  clambered  hack  in  their  coaches 
and  the  line  of  march  was  taken  un,  the  party 
following  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  forces, 
a  rather  dangerous  path  of  travel,  which 
Colonel  Nicholson  said  is  never  taken  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  field  and  yet  which  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  all. 

There  were  npmerous  stops  and  frequent 
discussions,  notably  one  concerningthe  never- 
settled  question  of  whether  or  not  Meade 
acted  wisely  in  not  pursuing  the  routed  Con¬ 
federates,  but  all  the  story  of  to-day’s  re¬ 
hearsal  of  the  great  events  of  thirty  years  ago 
cannot  be  told  in  one  dispatch.  * 

After  a  journey  of  over  three  hours  the 
party  returned  to  their  special  train  of  palace 
cars,  on  which  they  had  dinner.  To-night 

I  they  will  be  joined  by  Governor  Pattison, 
Major  General  Slocum  and  Major  General 
Daniel  E.  Sickles.  To-morrow  morning  at  8 
o’clock  they  will  start  on  a  visit  to  the 
“  Bloody  Angle  ”  and  Bound  Top,  and  will 
then  return  to  Philadelphia. 

L.  N.  M. 


M 
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Second  Day  of  the  Remarkable  Re¬ 
union  at  Gettysburg, 


SICKLES  DEFENDS  HIMSELF3 


A  Striking  Scene  on  the  Ground  of 
the  Bloody  Angle. 


ILONGSIREET’S  COMMENT  ON  LEE 


j|Ceneral  Alexander  for  the  First  Time 
Views  the  Battle-Field  From  Little 
Bound  Top  and  Cannot  Conceal  His 
Amazement  at  till  Confederates’  Te- 


merlty^-The  Historic  Spot  Where  Lee 
Came  Out  to  Meet  Pichett  and  Face 
Meade,  Who  Did  Mot  Come,  Is  Desig¬ 
nated  and  Will  be  Narked  by  a  Stone. 


Special  Telegram  to  The  Times. 

Gettysburg,  April  30. 
The  second  day’s  visit  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  warriors  to  the  battle-field  of 
j  Gettysburg  was  even  richer  in  thrilling  inci- 
| dent  than  the  first;  more  facts  concerning 
historic  incidents  of  the  three  memorable 
days  in  July,  1863,  were  cemented  by  the 
chief  participants  in  those  events  and  history 
as  it  now  stands,  by  the  records  of  many  histo-  ■ 
rians,  was  radically  altered.  The  day  was  in 
bleak  contrast  to  its  predecessor,  when  the 
sky  was  an  unblemished  blue,  the  air  was 
balmy,  the  ridges  of  South  Mountain  stood 
out  in  clear  outline  and  all  nature  smiled 
upon  the  fraternal  gathering  of  the  Blue  and 
the  Gray.  Yesterday,  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  no  sapphire  blue  overhead,  a  chill  was  in 
the  atmosphere,  a  mist  almost  as  heavy  as 
the  powder-smoke  of  thirty  years  ago  hung 
heavily  between  Seminary  Ridge  and  Ceme¬ 
tery  Hill  and  at  frequent  intervals  drenching 
gusts  of  rain  tried,  but  vainly,  to  drive  the 
party  to  cover. 

Owing  to  new  arrivals  the  expedition 
Started  out  in  different  formation  from  the 
preceding  day.  In  tho  first  open  carriage 


were  General  James  Longstreet,  General 
Daniel  E.  Sickles,  with  his  crutches  besid 
him,  General  E.  Porter  Alexander  and  Gov 
ernor  Pattison ;  in  the  second  were  General 
,0.  O.  Howard,  General  D.  McMurtrie  Gregg, 
j  General  William  Mahone  and  Colonel  La- 
1  trobe.  The  other  warriors  were  distributed 
in  the  four-in-hand  coaches  among  the  Union 
Leaguers  and  other  visitors  who  were  humor¬ 
ously  classified  in  memory  of  the  nomenclature 
of  long  ago  as  “Mahone’s  Bummers.” 


OK  CEMETERY  HILL. 

The  forees  moved  by  the  Harrisburg  road 
along  the  line  of  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps 
during  the  first  day’s  fight  and  made  a  stop 
on  Barlow’s  Knoll, close  by  where  that  Union 
hero  was  supposed  by  General  Gordon  to 
haye  been  killed,  Here  a  brief  stop  was 
made  and  then  there  was  a  return  through 
the  town  to  East  Cemetery  Hill,  on  whose 
Round  Top  Rickett’s  Battery  made  its  gallant 
stand  and  where  Union  and  Confederate 
soldiers  came  in  such  close  combat  that  the 
ordinary  weapons  of  warfare  were  unavail¬ 
able  and  the  men  assailed  one  another  with 
the  butts  of  muskets,  ramrods,  stones  and 
even  fists.  Here  Captain  Long  found  an 
earnest  listener  as  he  poured  into  General 
Longstreet’s  ear  the  story  of  that  awful 
carnage.  Then,  in  order  that  this  remark¬ 
able  gathering  might  have  some  enduring 
record,  the  notable  men  of  the  party,  with 
Longstreet  as  the  central  figure  and  Sickles 
sitting  on  a  boulder,  were  grouped  in  front  of 
a  semi  circle  redout,  while  the  others  stood 
above  them  as  a  frame  on  the  crest  of  the 
earthwork.  When  thus  arrayed  a  ohoto- 
grapher  made  a  counterfeit  presentment  of 
the  scene,  which  was  a  wonderful  success. 

The  drive  was  continued  up  and  over 
Culp’s  Hill,  at  the  base  of  which  is  the  only 
Confederate  monument  on  the  Gettysburg 
field,  that  of  the  Second  Maryland  Regiment" 
C  ■  S.  A.  It  presence  there,  it  was  explained, 
was  rather  accidental,  but  it  was  predicted 
that  the  change  in  public,  sentiment  of  which 
Ithis  gathering  was  such  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  would  soon  permit  every  Confederate 
regiment  that  wished  to  mark  the  scene  of  its 
heroism  with  an  enduring  testimonial  in 
stone  or  bronze. 


MOUNTING  LITTLE  ROUND  TOP. 

After  a  slow  march  through  the  National 
Cemetery,  a  magnificently  appointed  city  of 
the  dead,  with  New  York’s  grand  tribute  to 
her  sons  towering  above  all  others,  the  drive 
was  a  rapid  one  to  the  foot  of  Little  Round 
Top,  passing  the  famous  peach  orchard.  The 
ascent  of  the  steep  hill  with  the  vehicles 
loaded  was  too  severe  a  task  for  the  horses 
who  had  no  recollections  of  how  Union  sol¬ 
diers  had  dragged  heavy  cannons  up  that 
same  incline  to  spur  them  to  extra  effort. 
Everyone  dismounted  except  Generals  Long- 
street  and  Mahone.  Even  General  Sickles, 
when  half  the  climb  had  been  accomplished,' 
insisted  upon  stumping  upward  on  his 
crutches.  Besides  the  tall  form  of  Governor 
Pattison  strode  the  lithe  figure  of  General 
Alexander,  Longstreet’s  chief  of  artillery. 
Just  before  the  top  of  the  hill  was 
reached  these  two  stepped  out  upon  an 
overhanging  rock,  and  Alexander,  with 
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field  glass  to  his  eyes,  gazed  silently  upon 
(the  vast  and  wonderful  panorama  beneath 
and  before  him.  He  swept  slowly  from  left 
to  right  of  the  Confederates’  seven  miles  of 
battle  line.  He  looked  down  upon  the 
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Devil’s  Den,  whose  darksome  depths  were  at 
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his  feet;  ttpon'WP®  creek  wSose  waters 
ran  crimson  thirty  years  ago ;  and  farther  j 
heyond  saw  the  wheat  field  where  the  flower, 
of'  Virginia's  chivalry,  stricken  in  death, 
covered  nearly  every  foot  of  ground  when 
Pickett’s  men  had  been  driven  hack  from 
the  stone  .  wall.  Alexander  turned  around 
with  his  eyes  wide  staring.  By  Geoige  . 
he  exclaimed  in  a  suppressed  tone  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pattison,  “  how  grand  !  What  a  posi 
tion  '  ”  It  seemed  as  if  for  the  first  time  he 
appreciated  the  hopelessness  of  the  task 
which  he  and  his  men  had  undertaken.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  never  been  on  vhe  hill 
before.  “Never,  never,”  he  answered 
“but  I  wish  I  had  been  up  here  on  thati 
day  and  they  had  been  down  there. 

SICKLES  STANDS  BY  HIS  ACT. 

On  the  very  crest  of  Little  Pound  Topi 
Guide  Long  shouted  eloquently  and  graphic¬ 
ally  into  Longstreet' s  dull  but  eager  ear  the 
story  of  the  savage  assault  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  coign  of  vantage.  There  long 
having  been  a  widespread  belief  that  tickles, 
but  for  his  having  lost  a  leg  on  the  third 
day’s  battle,  would  have  been  courtmar- 
tialed  for  throwing  his  men  too  far  in ^  ad¬ 
vance  in  violation  of  orders,  there  was  some 
anxious  interest  as  to  what  version  the  guide 
would  give  of  that  historic  incident.  Sickles 
being  far  in  the  rear  inspecting  a  NewY  oik  reg¬ 
iment’s  monument  General  toward  shouted 
to  him:  “Hurry  up,  Sickles,  this  concerns 
you.”  All  waited  silently  while  the  veteran 
moved  his  crutches  up  the  mount  and  then 
took  a  seat  on  a  boulder,  and  cried  out 
cheerily:  “Fire  ahead.”  Then  the  guide , 
told  his  story,  and  told  it  well.  When  lie 
narrated  how  Sickles  had  pushed  his  men  i 
forward  in  advance  of  the  line,  he  continued  . , 
“Had  he  not  done  so.  General  Longstreet, 
you  would  have  got  around  him.  .  •, 

Before  he  could  add  a  word  Sickles  cried 
out  •  “Yes,  and  would  have  gained  this  very , 
spot  and  would  have  had  the  key  to  the 
situation.  If  I  had  to  go  through  it  again,  1 

wouiddo  the  very  same  thing.  . 
you  would  have  got  around  me  if  you  could, 

wouldn’t  you?”  ™  the  Con- 

When  this  query  was  repeated  m  the  Lon 

federate  veteran’s  ear  his  face  broke 
grim  smile  as  he  answered:  That  is  what 

I  was  trying  to  do.”  .  „ 

Here  General  Alexander  broke  m  with  a 

query.  Colonel  Farnsworth,  of  the  Union 
cavalry  was  killed  in  the  Devil’s  Den  at  the 
foot  Little  Bound  Top.  Concerning  hnn 
he  addressed  the  guide :  Captain  Long, 

I  have  heard  it  told  that  Farnswoith 
and  a  few  of  his  men  found  themselves  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  Confederate  cav 
airy — Alabama  men,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Oates.  They  had  no  means  of  escape, 
and  after  galloping  around  m  a  emcie  ana 
being  wounded  several  times  he  was  called 
upon  to  surrender,  but  cried  out  1  Never  1 
Never !’  and  then  put  a  pistol  to  his  head  and 
blew  out  his  brains.  Did  you  ever  hear  such 

a  Ttof  guide  smiled  and  said:  “We  told  that 
years  ago,  but  don’t  now.  Colonel  Farns 
worth  was  killed  by  Alabama  men. 

“Nevertheless,”  broke  m  Cotonei  John  A 
Coekerill  quietly,  “General  Alexanders 
story  is  probably  true  Colonel  Oates  him 
self  narrated  the  incident  to  me.  He  said 
that  one  of  his  men  came  to  him  and  told 
him  they  had  killed  a  captain.  H  mnt  L 

where  the  body  lay  and  saw  at  once  by  the 
eagles  on  his  epaulettes  that 

The  papers  in  his  pockets  revealed  his  name 
While  he  had  five  wounds,  one  thiough  his 
temple  had  powder  stains  around  the  orifice, 
showing  that  the  weapon  had  been  placed  | 
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near  the  hole  it  made,  and  tightly  cle— .... 
in  Farnsworth’s  right  hand  was  his  revolver. 

AT  THE  BLOODY  AHGLE. 

While  General  Sickles  was  being  pressed  to 
tell  his  story  of  the  battle,  a  heavy  shower 
forbade  and  the  party  descended  the  hill  and . 
hurried  away  to  the  Bloody  Angle,  where 
Pickett’s  men  had  the  hand-to-hand  conflict 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Brigade.  The  scene 
which  ensued  here  was  most  impressive.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain 
many  of  the  party  descended  from  the  coaches 
and  surrounded  the  open  barouche  in  which 
Longstreet  and  his  companions  were  partially 
protected  by  umbrellas  held  above  them.  The 
guide  leaned  on  the  side  of  the  carnage 
and  in  a  resonant  voice  told  the  Confederate 
hero  the  story  of  Pickett’s  famous  charge. 
Longstreet  listened  as  though  he  had  never 
heard  the  tale  before.  Everyone  hung  upon 
his  words  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
narrative  involved  the  still  disputed  question  j 
as  to  whether  Lee  or  Longstreet  was  respon- 1 
sible  for  the  fatal  error  of  that  day.  The  guide! 
adopted  a  bold  course.  “  When  the  flower  of  I 
Virginia’s  chivalry.Pickett’s  division,  arrived 
on  the  night  of  the  secqnd  day,”  he  said, 
“General  Lee  determined  to  employ  these, 
fresh  troops  to  make  an  assault  the  next  day  on 
Cemetery  Hill  under  cover  of  a  terrific  can¬ 
nonading  by  General  Alexander’s  guns,  while 
an  assault  in  the  rear  was  to  he  made  at  tho 
same  time  by  General  Stuart’s  cavalry,  who 
had  been  sent  around  to  the  left  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  generally  believed,  General 
Longstreet,  that  he  ordered  this  in  the| 
face  of  your  protest ;  that  he  com- , 
manded  Pickett  to  take  this  commanding 
position  occupied  by  the  Union  troops,” 

LONGSTREET  AND  LEE. 

Longstreet’s  face  glowed  with  suppressed 
excitement.  In  a  voice  that  showed  no 
quaver  of  age,  and  at  the  same  time  striking 
forth  with  his  right  arm  as  though  he  would 
smite  a  foe,  he  cried  out:  “He  said.  Wells; 
strike  them  right  there.  We’ll  strike  them 
right  there,’  ”  and  with  the  repetition  of  ’ 
Lee’s  words  the  arm  again  shot  forth.  The  i 
guide  told  how  Pickett’s  men  had  marched  to  1 
their  death  across  the  wheat  field. 

“  What  is  the  distance  from  here  to  where  j 
they  emerged  from  the  woods?”  asked  Long¬ 
street  abruptly. 

“  Exactly  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  ’  was  the  1 
response.  I 

“  Ah  !”  exclaimed  the  veteran.  Lee  said  t 
before  the  charge  that  the  distance  was  1.440  I 
yards.  I  said  it  was  a  mile.  I  was  nearer  A 
right  than  he.  In  all  history  prior  to  that  I 
there  were  never  charges  ota  greater  distance 
than  600  or  700  yards.  Then  there  was  never  j 
before  a  charge  of  such  length.” 

The  guide  continued  :  “  The  charge  was  * 

not  ordered  until  Lee  thought  Stuart  had  had 
sufficient  time  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  Union  ; 
forces,  but  he  did  not  know  that  Stuart  had  ►. 
met  Gregg’s  cavalry  and  after  a  hand-to-  1 
hand  conflict,  the  greatest  cavalry  battle  in  | 
the  history  of  the  war,  had  been  defeated. 
Had  that  not  happened  the  Confederates  m 
all  probability  would  have  won  the  day. 

•'You  can’t  depend  on  cavalry,  inter- 1 

iected  General  Longstreet  quietly.  A 

General  Gregg,  who  was  Standing  by,  | 
smiled  grimly. 

HOW  THE  CONFEDERATES  WERE  FOOLED.  | 

When  tho  guide  told  how  General  War-j 
ren,  standing  on  Little  Eonpd  Top,  discov-j 
eredthe  gljnt  of  Picket?*  bayonets  in  the' 


i__  !  and  realizing- fbe  presence  ot  new 
troops  and  guessing  the  purport  of  the  ap¬ 
parently  senseless  artillery  duel  which  the 
Confederates  had  invited,  signaled  the  Union 
forces,  which  accordingly  ceased  firing,  and 
withdrew  every  disabled  gun  in  order  to  sup¬ 
plant  them  with  fresh  ones.  “Lee,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  guide,  “thought  the  Union  bat¬ 
teries  had  been  silenced." 

“He  hoped  so,”  interjected  Longstreet. 

“That  is  what  deceived  me,”  broke  in 
General  Alexander.  “  Wh^  through  my 
glasses  I  saw  eighteen  guffs  withdrawn  i 
thought  the  batteries  had  all  been  disabled  or 
that  they  had  run  out  of  ammunition.  They 

fooled  me.”  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

“  Well  ”  said  Longstreet,  and  he  chuckled, 
“we  made  this  old  continent  tremble  for  a 
I  time,  even  if  we  didn’t  accomplish  much  with 

[that  fire.”  .  ,  ., 

The  rain  was  now  coming  down  so  heavily 
that  the  party  returned  to  Gettysburg.  But 
a  few  enthusiasts  still  had  a  duty  to  perform. 
Leaving  the  comfortable  hotel  they  again 
faced  the  storm.  There  were  eight  ot  them, 
including  General  Alexander,  Governor  Fat- 
tison,  Colonel  Tohn  P.  Nicholson,  the  histor¬ 
ian  of  the  battle-field  ;  Colonel  Tremaine,  of 
General  Sickles’  staff ;  John  Russell  Young, 
Colonel  John  A.  Cockerill  and  Captain  Long. 
Their  object  was  to  definitely  locate,  by 
General  Alexander’s  assistance,  _  the  exact 
spot  where  General  Lee  came  out  in  the  open 
field  to  meet  Pickett  after  the  latter’s  repulse. 

WHERE  LEE  CAME  TO  DIE. 

The  United  States  Government  has  appro¬ 
priated  $25,000  to  fix  aud  mark  the  Confed¬ 
erate  lines  at  Gettysburg,  as  the  Union  lines 
are  now  marked,  and  this  doubtless  will  be 
followed  by  the  erection  of  Confederate  mon¬ 
uments.  It  was  desired  as  the  beginning  of 
the  work  to  designate  the  historic  spot 
just  mentioned.  After  much  tramping 
through  mud  and  mire  General  Alexander 
designated  the  place  beneath  a  large  sassafras 
tree  on  the  extreme  west  of  the  Cadori  farm. 
“Here,”  said  General  Alexander,  “Lee, 
leaving  the  woods  where  he  was  concealed, 
came  boldly  forward  into  this  field  of  blood 
and  met  Pickett  beneath  this  tree.  He  said 
kindly  to  the  heart-broken  man  :  ‘  It  was 

all  my  fault :  all  my  fault.  But  don’t  be  dis¬ 
couraged.’  He  then  ordered  me  to  throw 
forward  all  my  guns,  which  had.  twenty 
rounds  of  ammunition,  and  he  himself  or¬ 
dered  the  men  to  go  to  the  rear  and  rally  and 
get  in  position  to  resist  attack.” 

“What  was  his  idea  in  doing  that?  ”  was 

asked.  . 

“He  expected  Meade  to  follow  up  ms  vic¬ 
tory,  aud  Lee  was  determined  to  die  there  at 
I  jthe  head  of  his  troops.  But  Meade  never 

came."  ,  ,  ,  , 

This  spot  will  be  marked  with  a  slab. 

L,  N.  M.  » 


From, 

I  . /(^ . (Skr,... 
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MEN  WHO  WEKE  ENEMIES  CHAT 
WHERE  ONCE  THEY  EOUG-HT. 


A  Distinguished  Gathering  Brought  To¬ 
gether  by  John  Bussell  Young — Inci¬ 
dents  of  the  Battle  Discussed  in  Friendly 
Spirit — Gen.  Longstreet’s  Braise  of  Gens. 
Howard  and  Sickles — What  Would  Have 
Happened  Had  an  Advance  Followed 
Pickett’s  Repulse. 

■  y  ■-  fa 

All  Gettysburg,  which  has  been  aooustomed 
to  the  presence  ot  great  soldiers  for  thirty 
years,  turned  out  on  Friday  and  Saturday  to 
pay  its  respects  to  about  as  distinguished  a 
gathering  as  the  town  has  had  slnoe  President 
Lincoln  delivered  his  speeoh  in  November,  18G3. 

The  party  was  brought  together  by  John  Rus¬ 
sell  Young,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  man  in  the  country  could  have  gathered 
together  so  many  persons  living  at  remote 
points  and  representing  so  many  varied  inter¬ 
ests.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  placed  a  spe¬ 
cial  train  at  Mr.  Young's  disposal,  including  a 
hotel  ear  and  a  combination  baggage  and 
smoking  car,  under  the  personal  charge  ot  Mr. 
J.  P.  MoWilliams  of  its  passenger  department. 

From  New-York  went  Major  Gen.  O.  O.  How¬ 
ard,  who  commanded  the  Eleventh  Corps  and, 
after  Gen.  Reynold’s  death,  the  right  wing  of 
the  Union  Army  during  the  first  day’s  fight; 
Major  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles  who  commanded 
the  Third  Corps;  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  E.  Trematn, 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Howard,  Horace  White, 
Henry  George,  Col.  John  A.  Cockerill,  and  Brad¬ 
ford  Merrill. 

At  Philadelphia  the  party  was  joined  by  the 
host,  Mr.  Young,  and  by  four  Confederate  Gen¬ 
erals,  Lieut.  Gen.  James  Longstreet,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Tight  wing  of  Lee’s  army;  Major 
Gen.  William  Mahooe,  Brig.  Gen.  E.  P.  Alexan¬ 
der,  who  was  Chief  of  Artillery,  and  Gen.  Os- 
mun  Latrobe,  who  was  attached  to  Gen.  Long- 
street’s  staff. 

The  following  gentlemen  filled  up  the  party : 
Gov.  Robert  E.  Pattlson,  Major  Gen.  David 
MoM.  Gregg,  who  commanded  the  Federal  cav¬ 
alry;  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  Merrill,  Col.  John  P. 
Nioholson,  the  historian;  Col.  R.  Dale  Benson, 
Major  Samuel  B.  Huey,  Judge  J.  C.  Ferguson, 
Major  E.  A  Hanoock,  Dr.  K.  Earnest  Goodman, 
James  D.  Pratt, William  B.  Gill,  Superintendent 
ol  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company;  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Markley,  James  Pollook.  Ms^jor  James 
R.  Young  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Star, 
Samuel  C.  Wells  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  and 
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Louis  NT  Megargeo  of  the  Philadelphia  Times. 

With  the  exception  of  Gen.  Longstreet,  none 
of  the  Confederates  had  seen  tho  held  sinoe 
that  hot  July  day  in  1863  when  tney  took  up 
their  line  of  retreat  to  the  Potomao. 

"If  you  had  come  In  as  comfortably  in  ’63  as 
you  did  to-day.”  said  one  of  the  party  to  Gen.  i 
Mahone,  “you  might  have  thought  differently 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  North.” 

“  Oh,  we  came  In  right  oomfortable  enough,”  i 
replied  the  diminutive  Virginian;  "but  it  was 
the  getting  out  that  was  disagreeable.” 

The  moment  tho  party  arrived  they  boarded 
carriages  and  prooeedod  to  tho  Held  over  tbe 
tortuous  line  of  the  first  day’s  fight.  Halting 
at  tbe  famous  railway  bridge  over  tbe  out  where 
Baxter’s  brigade  of  Gen.  Robinson’s  division  j 
gobbled  up  Iverson’s  North  Carolina  brigade,  I 
tho  party  alighted  while  the  guide  told  the  story 
of  the  first  day’s  tight 

“What  time  was  Gen.  Reynolds  killed!” 
asked  Gen.  Howard. 

••  About  ten  or  twelve  minutes  past  10,”  an¬ 
swered  Guide  Long. 

“  I  heard  of  It  within  five  or  ten  minutes  after 
that,”  said  Gen.  Howard,  “  and  as  tue  command  1 
now  devolved  upon  me  I  novel'  ielt  in  all  my  1 
life  the  weight  of  a  responsibility  fall  so  heav¬ 
ily.  In  coming  through  the  town  I  detached 
Steinwehr’s  division,  and  ordered  him  to  hold 
and  intrench  Cemetery  Hill,  for  it  was  the 
highest  and  strongest  point  for  defense.” 

It  was  for  this  pleoo  of  generalship,  it  may  bo 
observed  in  passlng-iu  fortifying  and  bolding 
Cemetery  Hill— that  Gen.  Howard  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress.  He  is  tho  only  person  liv¬ 
ing  to-day  who  bears  that  honor. 

A  question  was  asked  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Gen.  Reynolds  was  shot  The  guide  re¬ 
plied  : 

••  For  years  the  accepted  story  was  that  Gon. 
Reynolds  was  shot  by  a  sharpsbooter  from  the 
McPherson  barn.  Last  year  that  was  exploded. 
Major  Roseugarten  of  Reynolds’s  staff  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  fatal  shot  was  fired  by  one 
of  Gen.  Archer’s  men.  Archer’s  brigade  bad 
been  captured,  a  few  hundred  feet  ahead  of  the 
place  whore  Gen.  Reynolds  was, mourned,  by; 
Gen.  Morrow’s  brigade.  Borneo!  the  men  had 
not  surrendered  their  aoooutrements  and  one 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  and  discharged  j 
his  pieoe.  This  story  was  corroborated  subse- 1 
quently  by  Sergt.  Vail,  Gen.  Reynold's  orderly, 
who  came  here  last  Fall  for  the  Art  tirao  since 
the  battle.” 

When  the  spot  was  pointed  out  where  Gen. 
FranoU  C.  Barlow  or  New-York  was  wounded, 
the  guide  narrated  how  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  of 
Early’s  division  found  Gen.  Barlow  lying  on  the 
ground  and,  recognizing  him  as  an  officer  of 
rank,  asked  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do 
for  him. 

Gen.  Barlow  replied:  “I  am  wounded  unto 
death,  and  oan  only  ask  that  my  wife,  who  is  in¬ 
side  tne  Union  lines,  be  sent  tor.” 

That  night,  through  Gordon’s  intercession,  j 
Mrs.  Barlow  was  passed  through  tho  Union  and 
Cenfederate  lines  to  her  husband’s  Bide. 

Gen.  Alexander  finished  tho  story.  Said  he: 

“  Some  years  after  the  war,  Gen  Gordon,  then! 
a  Senator  from  Georgia,  met  Gen.  Barlow  at' 
dinner  at  the  house  of  Congressman  James  I 
Brooks  of  New-York.  Senator  Gordon  asked) 
Gen.  Bariow  if  ho  was  any  relation  to  the  Union  I 
General  of  that  name  who  was  killed  at  Gettys-  i 
burg.  Gen.  Barlow,  before  answering,  asked  I 
Senator  Gordon  if  he  knew  what  became  or  the  I 
Confederate  General,  Gordon,  who  was  in  that 
fight.  Mutual  recognition  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course.” 

Gen.  Howard  cleared  up  another  disputed 
point. 

“  When  I  learned,”  said  he,  “  that  Bodes  and 
Early  had  arrived  and  were  outflanking  our 
troops,  I  delivered  orders  to  Loubleday,  through  ! 
my  brother  who  is  here,  to  retire.  Doubleday 
doesu’t  acknowledge  It,  but  Gen.  Sehurz,  who 
commanded  the  Eleventh  Corps,  does.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  our  troops  oould  not  have 
held  their  position  much  longer  any  way,  and  | 
they  would  have  been  forced  back.” 

Referring  to  the  episode  between  him  and; 

Gen.  Hancock  on  Cemetery  Hill,  when  the  lut- 

' 


let.  in  obedience  to  orders  from'Gen  Head*  m  - 
pearod  on  the  field  to  decide  whether  Gettys- 
"***  lb®  Pla°®  for  battle,  Gen.  Howard 
said.  Gon.  Hancook  rode  up  to  me  and  said- 
•Howard,  Meade  has  sent  me  here  to  reDreseut 

him.’  I  replied:  ’All  right,  H«o0ok  Y0n 

take  the  troops  over  on  the  right  of  the  road 
and  I  will  look  after  the  left.’  He  did  It  in  his 

fonYvVou*  Culp’s  HlinJii  put  “lTYn  position' 

ouVex^remolefUtr”r<i'8  CaV“lry  on 

Howard  t0  ^  LoD<;,tieet’  G®°- 

“  Gen  Longstreet,  I  have  been  oritiolsed  verv 
harshly  by  some  historians  for  taking  too  Ion' 
aline.  I  couldntdo  anything  else.  You  bua 
too  many  troops,  and  as  it  was,  you  strotohed 
out  far  beyond  both  my  flanks.” 

“  If  you  had  conoentratod  too  quickly  or 
shortened  your  line  to  any  great  extent,  we 
would  have  gotten  behind  you,”  said  Gen 
Longstreet. 

"  Our  object,”  observed  Gen.  Howard  -was 
to  fight  for  time— to  enable  our  army  to  come 
up  and  form  a  defensive  position  on  the  heights 
south  of  the  town.” 

Party  5ext  prooeedod  along  the  line  of 
Willoughby  Run,  in  the  rear  and  to  the  right  of 
the  Confederate  position,  Gen.  Alexander  tix- 
lng  the  exact  spot  where  he  and  Gen.  Lee 
stopped  to  water  thoir  horses,  and  Col.  Latrobe 
the  blind  lane  where  Fiokett’s  division,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  3d,  halted  and  loaded  their 
pleoes  preparatory  to  the  famous  charge. 

The  road  taken  was  a  disused  one.  Coming 
out  at  the  Spangler  bouse,  near  where  Berdan’s 
400  sharpshooters  checked  the  advance  of 
Longstreet's  entire  corps  for  forty  minutes 
the  country  was  quiokly  reoognizeil  by  all  the 
Co.’iltderatea,  Gen.  Mahoue  declaring:  “This 
looks  familiar.  The  ground  is  very  little 
changed. 

Gen.  Alexander  explained  bow  he  had  planted 
seventy-live  guns  from  the  Warfield  woods  to 
the  arfleld  bouse,  with  instructions  to  pour  a 
converging  tire  upou  the  Union  lines.  Thoir 
biggest,  a  twenty-pound  Parrot,  he  said  he 
placed  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  woods  'Ho 
w.E,*,t\ei'0  wbeI! Gen-  Garnett,  riding  at  the  head 
of  his  brigade,  left  the  woods  and  started  for 
the  Union  linos,  a  mile  and  a  Quarter  away 
Col.  Freemautle,  the  British  offioer  who  had  run 
the  blockade  and  reaohed  the  Confederate 
Army  by  the  way  of  Texas,  was  there  at  tbe 
time. 

Gen.  Longstreet  was  asked  where  he  was  at 
tho  time  Pickett  made  his  charge.  He  said 
that  at  first  he  sat  upon  the  rail  fence  with  Col 
Freeman  lie,  but  later,  when  bo  saw  that  Plokett 
jn-s  .-■bo-:;  la  oe  crushed,  be  rode  aloc»  and 
,  up  *is  only  remaining  brigade,  Wof- 
Georgians,  and  started  ont  aoross  the 
h®?01'®11®  proceeded  far  the  useless- 

he  returned“o3mTllne8  ^  t0°  appar6nt’  an(I 

It  was  at  this  point  that  half  a  dozen  of  the 
pa.r„ty  .tbrew  ,^ls  question  at  Gen.  Longstreet, 
Gen-  Aiexander,  and  Gen.  Howard: 

What  would  have  been  the  effect  had  Meade 
“  V  adJ»n««  along  his  entire  line 

P^keu's  Repulse V’C0nfea0m°  P°8ltl0n  after 
ti?nupAleXanaer  WaS  tbe  flr8t  t0  take  *he  <lne8‘ 

toiSe<T0nlaJlave  KOae  through  us  like  a  sharp 
knife  through  a  cheese,”  he  said.  “We  had 


i?5otwhit®v®?,'for“defen8°e.  As  soon  as  I 
Y  Pickett  s  charge  had  failed.  I  rode 
jtireoted  that  every  gun  that  had 
more  than  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition  should 
be  run  out  ahead  of  the  line.  Not  more  than  a 
aozen  out  of  the  sevonty  responded.  I  doubt 
whether  we  had  on  an  average  more  than  flf- 
pounds  to  the  gun.  Tho  reserve  artillery 
hausted6”’  t0  nil  lntenta  on(i  purposes.  ex- 

Gen.  Longstreet  said: 

“We  all  expeoted  to  soe  the  linos  of  blue 
emerge  from  the  distant  ridge,  and,  frankly,  wo 
lu  B  °°nditlon  to  make  much  of  a  fight. 
Had  that  charge  been  made  then  and  there,  and 
with  spirit,  the  rebellion  would  bare  ended  on 
these  ridges.” 

One  of  tho  Union  Generals  said: 

“  Had  Grant,  BherldaD.  or  Thomas  been  in 
command  of  the  Union  Army,  the  advantage 
which  Pickett's  defeat  presented  would  have 
been  grasped,  a  general  advance  along  tbe  en¬ 
tire  line  with  the  fresh  Sixth  Corps  in  udvance 


■'  -<*  >f .&m  ,j 

would  Cavo  followed,  and  tile  war  wouIdEave 
ended.” 

When  the  party  reaohed  the  scene  of  Gen. 
Siokles’s  light  on  the  second  day.  the  mooted 
question,  "  Was  Sickles'  s  position  too  far  in  ad-  . 
vanee  or  the  rest  of  the  Union  lino  I  ”  oame  up, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Geu.  Longstreet  sus¬ 
tained  Gen.  Sickles  handsomely. 

“  Had  not  Sickles  been  so  far  out,”  he  said, 
"we  would  have  taken  the  Round  Tops  without 
firing  a  shot,  and  shelled  the  Union  Army  out 
of  its  position  along  Cemetery  Hill.  Even  had 
Sickles  prolonged  the  line  of  the  Second  Corps, 
his  left  flank  would  not  have  been  heavy 
enough  to  resist  an  attaok.  for,  under  the  nature 
of  things,  it  would  have  been  too  thin.  With 
our  15,000  troops  we  would  have  rolled  up 
Siokles’s  9,000  as  easily  as  a  oigarette  paper. 
The  only  thine  left  for  Sickles  was  to  do  as  ho 
did.  He  was  fighting  as  much  for  time  as  for 
position,  ana  had  the  fight  begun  at  the  same 
hour,  with  Siokles’s  left  covering  the  Round 
Tops,  we  would  have  had  no  trouble  whatever 
In  working  to  his  rear  and  outflanking  him.” 

Saturday  morning,  Gen.  Alexander.  In  a 
drenching  rain,  piloted  a  party  to  the  spot 
where  Gen.  Lee  received  the  broken  fragments 
of  Pickett’s  division  after  its  enoounter  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomno.  Through  soaking 
graBS  half  a  foot  high,  and  through  mud  half  a 
foot  deep,  over  fences  live  feet  in  height,  the 
party  proceeded,  with  much  lamentation  on  the 
part  of  John  Russell  Young,  who  was  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  rain  and  the  mud,  but  obtocted  bit¬ 
terly  to  the  rail  fences.  Finally  It  was  found— a 
spot  on  a  knoll,  midway  between  the  ruins  of 
the  Codorl  houso  and  the  edge  of  the  woods  on 
8cminary  Ridge.  Gen.  Alexander  was  with 
Geu.  Lee  at  this  time,  and  he  remembers  dis¬ 
tinctly  Gen.  Lee’s  words  to  the  retreating  men  : 

"  Fall  baok  to  the  rear  and  reform  your  lines  as 
well  as  you  oan.  It  was  not  your  fault  this  time. 
It  was  all  mine.” 

From  Lee’s  actions  It  was  assumed  on  the 
part  of  his  staff  that  he  was  preparing  for  a 
charge  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomao,  and  meant 
to  gather  the  dislocated  portions  of  his  army  at 
this  particular  point  to  make  thejhual  stand,  and 
if  necessary,  to  go  down  himself  with  the  ruins 
of  the  Confederacy. 

Gen.  Alexander  tenderly  pluoked  a  few 
Quaker  lady  blossoms  and  wrapped  them  up 
carefully  as  a  memento  of  the  place  and  in 
memory  of  his  old  commander,  Gen.  Alexan¬ 
der’s  judgment  of  Gen.  Lee  Is  different  from 
that  which  history  acoords  him. 

To  us.”  he  said,  “  Lee’s  chief  characteristic 
was  audaeity.  No  General  in  the  Bouthern 
Army  took  so  many  risks.  That  was  tho  judg¬ 
ment  of  Jefferson  Davis  when  Lee  succeeded 
Joe  Johnston  before  Richmond  in  June,  1882. 
Many  historians  speak  of  Lee  as  a  cautious  man, 
deliberate,  oareful,  and  conservative.  But  to 
us  who  saw  him  from  day  to  day,  who  studied 
the  workings  of  his  mind,  who  understood  the 
general  scope  of  his  campaigns,  his  audacity 
was  unquestionably  his  ohiof  trait.” 

At  5  o’clook  Saturday  afternoon  the  special 
train  started  homeward  over  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  via  Hanover,  York,  and  Columbia,  and 
made  the  two-hundred-aud-thirty-mile  run  In 
exactly  six  hours. 


From , 


Date, 


FOOLISH  MILITARY  COMPARISONS. 

H  .- 

Soldiers.  Dike  the  Stars  of  Heaven, 
Differ  la  Their  Glory. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Inquirer. 

The  fact  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
Horace  White,  of  New  York,  seriously  ham¬ 
my  abilities  to  properly  thank  you  l®r 


the  brilliant  article  upon  General  Meade 
in  this  morning’s  issue.  Horace  was  tho 
I  man  who,  at  Gettysburg,  unloaded  a  mo-' 
lmentous  question  upon  General  Howard. 
'Tis  a  safe  plan  whenever  you  don’t  know 
ja  man  to  assume  that  he  knows  more  than 
j  you  do— and  1  don’t  know  Horace  White,  of 
I  Hew  York. 

I  Then, again, these  critics  of  General  Meade 
(have  as  “ground  anchors”  for  their  irri¬ 
tating  assertions  the  faint  praise  of  a  one- 
armed  pious  centurion  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  violent  invective  of  a  one-legged 
cruel  blasphemer  on  the  other.  Now,  both 
General  Howard  and  General  Sickles  have 
done  as  much  more  for  the  Union  than  my¬ 
self  as  they  have  done  less  than  General 
Meade  for  that  Union,  lienee  tlie  honors 
are  even  should  I  attempt  to  criticise  them 
i  as  they  have  criticised  Meade.  But  I  will 
neither  “gaze  into  the  far  distance”  nor 
"swear  vehemently.” 

'  I  merely  wish  to  express  regret  that 
j  General  Meade,  one  of  the  noblest  of  men, 

|  one  of  the  knightliest  of  soldiers,  tne  gen¬ 
eral  to  whose  skill  is  due  the  one  great  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  war,  should  have  these  oratorio 
|  and  scribendic  curs  yelping  at  the  heels  of 
his  memory. 

The  success  of  General  Grant  with  Lee  is 
suggestive  of  the  chestnut  of  the  dentist 
who  extracted  teeth  “without  inflicting 
pain.”  He  would  put  the  patient  in  the 
I  “easy-chair,”  apply  the  forceps,  and  give  a 
I  tremendous  wrench.  Through  the  howl 
came  his  words,  “That  is  the  way  Jones 
pulls  teeth.”  Then  another  wrench,  and  in. 
soothing  tones,  "That  is  the  wav  Smith  ex¬ 
tracts  teeth.”  In  the  third  act  he  whips  out 
the  loosened  tooth,  exclaiming:  “But  I  pull 
teeth  this  wav.”  McClellan  was  Jones, 
Meade  was  Smith.  Both  struck  the  unim¬ 
paired  force  of  Lee,  both  were  hampered 
by  the  Washington  authorities.  Grant,  on. 
the  contrary,  encountered  Lee  deprived  of 
both  Jackson  and  Stewart,  while  he  con 
trolled  a  force  and  power  never  awarded 
|  to  either  McClellan  or  Meade. 

All  this,  if  these  three  great  leaders  are 
rated  in  comparison,  for  which  there  is 
neither  justification  nor  necessity.  Such 
questions  are  like  comparing  the  compara¬ 
tive  courage  of  the  North  and  the  South.  I 
would  adcl  much  more,  but  I  do  not  know 
Horace  White,  of  New  Y'ork. 

W.  H.  Patterson. 

1S02  Spring  Garden. 

May  1,  1393. 
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The  Gettysburg  Controversy. 

The  Ledger  prints  a  letter  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Howard,  which  reads  as  follows: 

I  cannot  tell  how  the  newspapermen  who 
were  with  us  at  Gettysburg  last  week  have 
put  matters,  having  seen  only  an  article  in 
Gthe  livening  Post  bearing  upon  our  visit,  '• 
but  I  am  not  among  those,  unfriendly  to 
General  Meade,  wlio  would  attack  his  mem- 
ory.  Even  if  my  opinion  at  the  time  dif¬ 
fered  from  bis,  still  I  would  not  ory  out 
that  his  course  was  not  the  best.  I  tried  to 
make  myself  understood  that,  in  my  poor 
judgment,  what  he  did  at  Gettysburg  had 
proved  to  be  the  wisest  and  best  for  the 
country.  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  while  I 
served  under  General  Meade  1  was  thor¬ 
oughly  loyal  to  him,  and  I  purpose,  with  all 
my  soul,  to  be  loyal  to  his  memory. 

O.  O.  Howard, 

|  Major-General  U.  S.  A. 


The  Press  editorially  said  yesterday 
that  General  Howard  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  destruction  of  Lef.’s 
army  at  Gettysburg  would  have  had  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  Emancipation 
proclamation  which  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
McClellan’s  victory  at  Antietam  gave 
to  the  country.  The  further  General 
Howard  gets  away  from  Gettysburg 
the  harder  it  is  to  follow  him.  Like 
Sickles  and  Longstreet,  he  has  had 
his  own  troubles  growing  out  of  that 
battle,  and  his  experience  at  Chancel- 
lorsville  and  Gettysburg  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  controversy  with  General  Han¬ 
cock  have  left  a  deep-seated  impression 
that  a  corps  was  quite  as  much  as 
General  Howard  could  manage.  The' 
opinions  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
an  army  when  they  come  from  an 
officer  who  could  do  so  little  with  a 
corps  will,  it  is  safe  to  say,  never  carry 
the  same  weight  that  naturally  attaches 
to  an  opinion  which  is  supported  by 
performance. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  kind  of 
discussion  which  went  on  at  Gettysburg 
between  Howard,  Sickles,  Long- 
street  and  the  newspaper  men  has 
almost  no  value  at  all.  As  The  In¬ 
quirer  has  already  shown,  the  Long- 
street  of  to-day  is  flatly  contradicted 
by  the  Longstreet  of  nls  prime,  by  his 
own  division  commanders,  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  speak  for  General  Lee  and  by 
the  simple  arithmetical  result  that  when 
ouly  two  divisions  of  Lee’s  army  made 
the  assault  there  were  seven  divisions 
left  waiting  on  the  hills  to  meet  a 
counter  assault.  Any  discussion  of  large 
tactical  movements  is  idle  which  does 
not  consider  the  duty  laid  upon  Meade 
to  cover  Washington  and  Baltimore  and 
whip  Lee  at  the  same  time;  whicli  over¬ 
looks  Halleck’s  dispatch  to  Meade  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  saying  that  Meade’s 
tactics  were  all  right,  but  that  strate¬ 
gically  he  was  too  far  east;  which  fails 
to  reckon  on  the  great  destruction 
wrought  in  the  First  and  Eleventh 
Corps  on  the  first  day,  the  Third 
Corps  on  the  second  day  and 
the  Second  Corps  on  the  third  day; 
which  takes  no  account  of  the  great  loss 
of  Union  officers,  and  especially  men 
like  Reynolds,  'Hancock,  Gibbon  and' 
others  in  whom  Meade  mostly  trusted, 
and  of  brigade  and  regimental  officers 
and  the  consequent  confusion  in  com¬ 
mands;  which  overlooks  the  disorgan¬ 
ized  condition  of  the  Union  army  alter 
the  conflict  or  the  fact  that  it  went  into 
the  fight  from  long  inarches,  while 
Lee’s  troops  were  comparatively  fresh; 
which  does  not  consider  that  the  armies 


were  irmre  equally  matched  than  ever 
before  or  afterwards,  and  does  not  re- 
memberthat  what  Lee  could  not  do  at 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville 
was  far  less  possible  for  Mbadb  at  Get¬ 
tysburg,  and,  finally,  which  forgets  that 
afterwards  when  Grant  had  three  men 
to  Lee’s  one  direct  assaults  failed  again 
and  again  and  proved  so  deadly  and  use¬ 
less  that  the  soldiers  themselves  took 
the  matter  in  hand  and  refused  to  make 
them. 

.  Halleck  wrote  like  a  citizen  when 
he  urged  Meade  to  attack,  but  like  a 
soldier  when  afterwards  he  said  not  to 
attack.  Weeks  after  the  battle  he  wrote 
to  Meade  that  the  army  had  been 
fought  as  a  whole  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history.  Our  later  day  soldiers  do 
not  consider  it  as  a  whole.  Their  judg¬ 
ments  are  formed  on  separate  details, 
as  in  Sickles’  judgment,  when  he 
looks  forward  to  that  tempting  but 
fatal  rise  of  ground  in  his  own  front  and 
forgets  or  ignores  the  rest  of  the  line. 
A  consideration  of  all  the  elements  in 
the  problem  will  show  any  careful 
student  of  the  campaign  why  Meade’s 
individual  efforts  to  pursue  Pickett 
came  to  nothing.  Such  a  pursuit  would 
have  to  have  been  prearranged  and  pre- 
arrangement  was  impossible.  \  J 


Date , 


~SRAV^  SOLDIER 

i ward  Blaine,  of  Chester,  Ei 
Recorder  of  Deeds,  Who  Was  Nomi¬ 
nated  for  County  Commissioner. 
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Edward  Blaine,  whowas"  nominated 
for  County  Commissioner  from  the 
District,  at  the  Republic  in 


Southern 

Convention  yesterday,  was  born  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  in  1839,  and  reared  in  Delaware 
county.  He  came  to  Middletown,  at  the 
age  cf  6  years,  where  he  attended  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  afterwards  worked  on  a 
farm  and  later  in  the  Riddle  mills,  at 
Aston.  Removing  to  Chester  he  learned 
the  plastering  trade  until  the  war  broke 
out,  when  he  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  First 
Penna.  Reserves,  which  was  the  same 
regiment  with  which  ex-Mayor  Coates 
and  Col.  S.  A.  Dyer,  served. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Antietam  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital 
at  Chestnut  Hill.  He  joined  the  regi¬ 
ment  again  just  before  Grant’s  campaign 
and  served  until  his  time  expired,  win  n 
he  re  enlisted  with  Hancock’s  Veteran 
Corps,  Eighth  Regiment,  and  served  a 
year,  the  war  being  over  about  the  time 
he  joined.  He  returned  to  Chester  and 
went  to  work  at  his  trade.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  Recorder  of  Deeds,  and  was 
re  elected  twice.  He  has  always  taken  a 
great  interest  in  politics,  and  has  held 
numerous  positions  on  committees  and 
other  minor  offices,  and  is  one  of  the 
hustlers  of  the  Sixth  ward. 

In  the  late  Mayorality  campaign  he 
was  a  candidate  for  nomination,  but 
withdrew  in  the  interest  of  harmony.  As 
a  member  of  Post  Wilde,  No.  25,  G.  A/ 
R.,  Mr.  Blaine,  who  is  Past  Command?/ 
has  been  elected  delegate  to  several  8t/te 
and  National  Encampments.  He  is;  a 
man  widely  known  throughout  the 
county, and  is  a  Republican  of  strong  con¬ 
victions.  V*" 


From, . 
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MAJOR  A.  O.  REINOEHL, 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  th4  Career  of  the  Orator 
of  the  Day. 

Major  A.  C.  Reinoehl, the  orator  of  the  day, 
was  born  at  Lebanon  about  45  years  ago,  and 
;  graduated  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
Lancaster,  in  1881,  receiving  the  valedictory 
:  oration,  the  highest  honor  of  the  class.  After 
|  teaching  school  for  two  months  and  twenty- 
j  three  days,  he  enlisted  in  the  fall  of  ’61  as 
I  private  in  Co.  D,  76th  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  He  was  promoted  Regi 


|  mental  Quartermaster  Sergeant,  Ser¬ 


geant  Major  and  First  Lieutenant  of  Co.  B; 
Adjutant  and  Brevet  Major.  He  served  in 
the  Department  of  the  South,  Army  of  the 
Tames  and  Army  of  the  Potomac, in  the  Tenth 
j  Corps.  He  was  wounded  in  the  first  charge 
on  Fort  Wagoner,  S.  C.,  in  the  left  arm,  and 
temporarily  disabled,  and  was  also  injured  in 
the  left  thigh  in.the  charge  onjthe  rebel  works 
on  Darby  town  Road,  the  outer  defenses  of 
Richmond,  in  October,  1864. 

Major  Reinoehl  was  admitted  to  the  Lan¬ 
caster  County  Bar  in  1866.  and  was  elected  for 

b7';‘ 


!  three  terms  to  the  State  Legislature,-  in  '68 
j  ’70  and  ’71,  being  the  youngest  member  dur- 


I  ing  his  first  term.  He  was  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  under  Gov.  Geary  .and 
again  under  Gov.  Hartranft.  In  1889,  Major 
Reinoehl  was  elected  District  Attorney  of 
Lancaster  county .  He  is  an  active  member 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  Loyal  Legion,  having  or¬ 
ganized  the  Grand  Army  in  Lancaster  in  1867 


From, 
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ARODHD  WIMESTER  TOWN. 


The  Brave  Old  Eighty-seventh 
Regiment. 


Col.  Stable  Gives  Some  More 
I  Stirring-  Reminiscences  of  the 
Operations  Around  Winches¬ 
ter — The  Dreary  Thirteenth  of 
June. 


Written  for  the  Gazette  by  Col.  J.  A.  Stahle, 
This  was  Saturday,  bright,  clear  and  very 
warm.  The  first  order  was  to  pitch  tents 
again  and  go  into  camp  near  the  Front 
Royal  road.  Still  in  doubt  as  to  what  force 
was  near  us,  but  by  10  o’clock  the  question 
was  settled,  and  by  the  time  we  were  packed 
up  the  enemy  made  their  appearance  with  a 
battery  of  artillery,  and  soon  opened  up  on 
Battery  L,  Fifth  United  States,  and  made 


the  air  resound  with  shot  and  f  hell,  when 


- 7  ■  ■  - —  — 

our  men  were  compelled  to  change  position; 
all  our  guns  were  now  at  work.  The  gunners 
in  the  forts  were  busy,  and  the  "battle  began 
in  earnest,  when  our  regiment  was  ordered 
to  march  forward  to  a  stone  fence  where  we 
soon  received  the  closest  attention  of  our 
foes,  and  being  fl  inked  on  the  left  were 
ordered  to  fall  back  to  the  Strasburg  pike 
where  we  for. r.ed  line  and  skirmished  fora 
,while  and  supported  Battery  L  until  even¬ 
ing.  We  lost  one  killed,  a  fine  brave  lad  who 
jwas  the  drummer  of  Company  I,  and  I  think 
was  from  New  Oxford,  Adams  county,  Pa. 
This  was  the  first  one  of  the  regiment 
killed  at  Winchester. 

Towards  evening  we  marched  about  one 
mile  out  on  the  Strasburg  pike,  when  we 
had  a  severe  skirmish  that  lasted  until  9 
'o’clock  p.  M. 

We  had  a  considerable  number  wounded 
during  the  day’s  operations,  but  none  killed 
save  our  drummer  boy.  A  laughable  scene 
was  witnessed  by  the  boys  as  the  rebel  bat- 


i 

I  ' 
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tery  opened  upland  shelled  our  camp.  Quite! 
a  number  of  loose  fellows  were  busy  gather-^ 
lng  odds  and  ends  that  were  left  there  when  : 
we  marched  out.  Among  the  crowd  was) 
black  Joe,  the  cook  of  our  mess.  He  was 
filling  a  straw  hat  full  of  cigars  that  the! 
writer  had  under  his  tent  floor.  Joe  had  his; 
back  to  the  foe,  when  a  shell  came  scream-  j 
ing  and  tearing  through  the  air  quite  close 
to  our  darkey,  and  then  such  a  movement  of; 
legs  and  arms  as  there  was  to  get  ahead  of 
that  piece  of  iron  was  a  caution.  His  hair 
seemed  to  curl  tighter,  his  breath  came 
quicker,  but  his  eyes !  Oh,  my - . 

But  night  came  and  with  it  a  heavy,  con- 
Tthuous  fall  of  rain.  Our  regiment  was1 
withdrawn  to  the  south  end  of  town  i 
to  support  Battery  L,  Fifth  regulars. 
What  an  uncomfortable  time  we  had; no 
sleep,  nor  rest,  for  two  days,  rations  getting 
short,  everybody  wet  to  the  skin,  all  ready 
for  immediate  action,  with  the  outlook  any¬ 
thing  but  assuring.  Ool.  McReynolds  who 
was  in  command  of  a  brigade  and  stationed 
at  Berryville,  was  signaled  to  come  in  and 
arrived  at  the  fort  about  10  p.  m. 

Gapt.  M.  S  Cross  who  was  in  command  or 
a  detachment  sent  out  on  a  reeonnoisance 
toward  White  Post  succeeded  by  good  man¬ 
agement  in  getting  back  without  any  loss 
and  joined  the  regiment. 

Companies  G  and  H,  who  were  left  at 
Bunker  Hill  on  our  way  to  Winchester  had  a 
severe  fight  at  that  place,  but  succeeded  after 
considerable  loss  In  joining  the  command. 

From  some  prisoners  who  were  captured 
through  the  day  we  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  Ewell’s  corps  of  Lee’s  army,  was  con¬ 
fronting  us  and  that  the  whole  army  of  vet¬ 
erans,  90,000  strong,  were  coming  to  attack 
us.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  were 
tried  and  trusted  old  soldiers  just  fresh 
from  the  defeat  of  our  army  atCaaneellville ; 
that  we  now  had  but  6,500  able  men,  that  i 
we  knew  we  were  being  surrounded  on  all! 
sides,  that  rebel  pickets  were  out  on  every 
road,  is  it  any  wonder  that  men  became 
despondent  and  lost  heart.  They  began 
ask  each  other,  why  did  Gen.  Milroy  re¬ 
main  here  when  on  Friday  night  we  could ! 
hive  escaped  and  joined  the  little  force  at , 
Harper’s  Ferry,  and  behind  the  works  on 
Bolivar  and  Maryland  Heights,  had  some  j 
cbanee  of  holding  in  cheek  for  a  time  this 
host  that  were  evidently  moving  toward 
the  rich  lands  of  our  grand  old  state? 

Milroy  was  a  dashing,  b:ave  and  intrepid 
soldier.  Ho  knew  nothing  but  to  obey  or¬ 
ders.  On  the  moinirg  of  the  12th  Gen. 
Schenk  telegraphed  as  follows: 

“You  will  send  back  all  surplus  stores  and 
make  all  required  preparations  for  withdraw¬ 
ing,  but  hold  your  position;  in  the  mean¬ 
time  be  ready  for  movement,  but  await  fur¬ 
ther  orders.’’ 

Not  a  single  word  about  the  approach  of 

'e’s  army.  About  one  hundred  wagons 


to 


were  loaded,  and,  under  guard,  were  8 
through  the  Cumberland  valley  and  ■ 
saved,  though  the  train  was  attacked  seve 
times. 

Gens.  Jones  and  Imboden  had  been  in  the 
valley  for  some  time  and  the  thought  first 
was  that  these  two  commands  had  be  en  con¬ 
solidated  and  strengthened,  and  were  now 
about  to  attack  us. 

r ta  nx?  nGVTTvmy-n  1 
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GEN.  PHILIP  KEARNEY. 

BY  J.  MERRILL  LINN. 


I  see  by  your  last  issue  that  the: 
Phil.  Kearney  Post  No.  1,  G.  A.  R.,  j 
Newark,  N.  J.,  have  made  arrange-! 

| Rents  to  commemorate  his  death  on 
the  31st  of  August  and  the  1st  of) 

I  September. 

As  the  veteran  Brigade,  the  51st 
'^ew  York,  51st  Penn’a  and  21stl 
ass., were  there  as  eye-witnesses  of! 
is  death,  it  will  be  interesting  toj:'J 
he  survivors  to  recall  the  scene. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1861,  the  s 
5 1st  Pa.,  with  the  Brigade,  reached} 
[Centreville  in  a  piercing  cold  rain  a ! 
little  before  daylight  and  sought  I 
shelter  as  best  they  could.  They  I 
were  about  going  into  camp  back  of 
the  place  when  at  3  P.  M.  Mon-} ' 
day,  Sept.  1st,  they  were  ordered  to  j 
march  for  Fairfax  Court  House. 

After  marching  a  few  miles  there;.’ 
was  heavy  firing  over  to  the  left  and 
the  brigade  was  moved  off  into  anj 
old  cart  road  to  the  left  moving  to-  Y 
ward  the  firing,  halted  on  a  sloping  fl 
open  field  and  some  skirmishing  was  [ 
seen  along  a  wood  about  a  half  mile  | 
in  front. 

Gen.  Jackson,  with  Stuart’s  cav-|’ 
airy  in  front  had  crossed  Bull  Run  | 
at  Sudley’s  Ford  and  moving  across1 
country  struck  the  Little  River  Turn-  j 
pike,  which  intersects  the  Warren- 1 
ton  Turnpike  just  beyond  German- 1 
town  and  within  a  mile  or  two  of* 
Fairfax  Court  House  and  had  halted p 
l  on  the  night  of  the  31st.  He1' 
was  dangerously  well  on  to  the  right 


E  of  Pope's  army  and  was  there 
a  view  to  be  between  it  and  the 
lefenses  of  Washington. 

It  is  said  that  Gen.  Pope  did  not 
snow  of  this  movement  until  noon  of 
1st  of  September,  and  the  Bri¬ 
gade  stood  between  Jackson  and  de¬ 
struction.  Gen.  Lee’s  whole  army 
lad  been  moved  up  to  Sudley’s  Ford 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  31st,  to  f'ol- 
jlow  the  next  day. 

The  whole  of  Gen.  Pope’s  army 
|was  about  Centreville.  The  cavalry 
ras  completely  broken  down.  Gens, 
luford  and  Bayard,  commanding  the 
cavalry  there,  reported  to  Gen.  Pope 
that  there  were  not  five  horses  to  a 
company  which  could  be  forced  to  a 
trot,  and  reconnoisance  could  not  be 
made.  Some  cavalry,  however,  had 
been  out  foraging  toward  Chantilly 
and  had  struck  Jackson’s  column 
and  rushed  back  with  the  intelligence 
and  orders  were  sent  to  Stevens  to 
move.  Gen.  Sumner  pushed  out 
two  Brigades  and  this  movement  of 
J ackson  was  discovered,  he  had  en¬ 
veloped  his  front  with  Stuart’s  cav¬ 
alry  and  no  intelligence  could  be  had 
[until  Gen.  Sumner  discovered  it. 

Gen.  Reno’s  corps  was  directed  to 
push  forward  to  the  north  of  the 
road  in  direction  of  Chantilly.  1 
Heintzleman’s  corps  was  posted  on! 
the  Turnpike  immediately  in  rear  of 
Reno.  Kearney  commanded  a  di¬ 
vision  in  Heintzleman’s  corps.  Gen. 
Stevens’  division  had  been  sent  to1 
support  Gen.  Reno. 

.  Durell’s  Battery  was  got  into  po¬ 
sition  and  the  51st  Pa.  placed  in  sup¬ 
port,  about  half  past  four  the  51st  1ST. 

Y.  and  21st  Mass.,  were  halted  on 
some  rising  ground.  About  5  o’clock 
the  51st  N.  Y.  entered  the  woods  in 
line  of  battle  and  it  was  their  orders  1 
to  go  in  and  await  orders.  The  21st  | 
was  ordered  to  follow  in  support  but  'I 
somehow  missed  them.  A  storm  came  I 
up  and  it  became  very  dark.  Mean-  j  1 
while  Stevens’  division  had  made  an  i 
attack,  over  on  the  left,  Stevens  was  S 
killed  and  his  troops  held  their! 
ground  devotedly,  when  Kearney  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene. 

Gen.  Stevens  had  seen  Jackson’s  j 
column  moving  toward  the  Warren-  ® 
ton  Turnpike  and  at  once  determined 
to  attack,  as  if  they  ever  reached  the 
Turnpike  it  would  have  cut  our  re¬ 
treating  army  in  two. 

MIM^^M 
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The  storm  broke  on  the  21st  Mass, 
as  they  moved  on,  and  they  came  in  J 
sight  of  a  body  of  troops  in  dark  uni¬ 
forms  but  it  was  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  who  they  were.  They  halt-! 
ed  to  dress  the  line  when  a  murder- 1 
ous  fire  was  poured  into  them.  Year¬ 
ly  a  hundred  of  their  men  lay  dead 
and  wounded.  Gen.  Stevens  had 
fallen  leading  a  charge  on  A.  P. 
Hill’s  rebel  division,  with  the  colors 

of  his  old  regiment,  the  79th, _ 

hand,  and  in  the  moment  of  vietory- 
they  were  withdrawn  to  the  farm 
house  where  our  Brigade  had  first 
| halted,  the  body  of  Stevens  carried 
through  the  lines  of  the  51st  Pa. 
Dwell  could  not  fire  because  he 
would  have  struck  the  21st  Mass, 
and  51st  N.  Y.  in  the  mixture. 

Birney’s  brigade  came  onto  the 
ground  with  Randolph’s  battery, 
Kearney  himself  being  along.  Gen. 
Kearney  was  looking  for  the  little 
brigade- of  three  regiments  to  put  it 
on  Birney’s  right  and  hit  on  the  21st 
Mass,  just  as  it  was  getting  out  of 
the  wood. 

Their  guns  were  ct  and  they 
were  reluctant  in  moving  and  under 
his  threats  and  curses  they  moved 
on.  They  were  cautiously  throwing 
out  skirmishers  when  an  officer  rode 
up  and  said  that  Kearney  would 
turn  Randolph’s  battery  on  them  if 
they  didn’t  move,  as  they  had  halted 
to  throw  out  skirmishers.  A  drop¬ 
ping  fire  opened  out  of  the  cornfield 
and  their  skirmishers  came  in  saying 
that  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  mov¬ 
ing  on  their  flank.  An  officer  of 
f  the  21st  thus  tells  the  story  : 

“We  came  to  a  halt  and  threw 
back  our  right  company  to  cover 
that  flank,  and  at  the  same  time 
opened  a  skirmishing  fire  to  the 
front.  .  Gen.  Kearney  now  rode  up 
again  in  person,  and,  in  if  possible 
a  more  emphatic  manner  than  be- 
ffore,  stated  that  he  did  not  believe 
there  were  any  rebels  near  us,  and 
ordered  us  forward.  We  had  the 
proof  in  two  prisoners,  an  officer  and 
private  of  the  49th  Georgia.  Lieut. 

T\ alcott,  of  our  brigade,  took  these 
fnen  to  the  General,  saying  :  “If  you 
■don’t  believe  there  are  rebels  in  the 
corn,  here  are  two  prisoners  from  the 
[49  th  Georgia  just  taken  in  our  front.  ’ 
‘[Fiercely  crying  out,.,  ‘—you and  your 


,  - 

prisoners,’  the  General,  entirely , 
alone,  spurred  his  horse  through  the 
sticky  mud  of  the  cornfield  past  the  i 
I  left  of  the  regiment.  I  watched  him 
| moving  in  the  twilight,  and  when 
ten  or  twelve  yards  from  our  line  saw 
his  horse  suddenly  rear  and  turn,  i 
and  a  half  dozen  muskets  flash 
around  him.  So  died  the  intrepid 
and  dashing  soldier,  Gen.  Philip) 

Kearney.”  , 

Thus'again  Stevens’  division  of  not 
over  2000  men  and  Reno’s  little  bri¬ 
gade  of  three  depleted  regiments] 
stood  between  Pope’s  army  and  de-i 
struction  as  the  little  brigade  did  on 
the  night  of  the  30th  at  the  crossing] 


had  to  take  him  out  to  convince  him. 
'My  God,”  says  Capt.  Randolph, 
‘if  a  man  had  struck  a  match  to 
light  his  pipe  I  would  have  fired 
on  them  with  cannister.”  It  is  fortu- 
nate  no  51st  felt  like  smoking  but  it 
is  more  probable  there  wasn’t  a  match 
in  the  Brigade.  ■  - 


W 
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of  Young’s  Brand  when  they  stood 
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From,  . 


Date, 


;by  Graham’s  battery  while  the  strug¬ 
gling  mass  of  .artillery  was  passing 
behind. 

No  51st  man  will  ever  forget  it  as 
they  lay  there  by  the  double-shotted 
guns,  on  that  circular  ridge,  and  the 
hum  of  the  approaching  mass  of  reb¬ 
els  broke  the  stillness  of  the  darkness, 
will  ever  forget  Gen.  Reno’s  quiet 
"Stand  up!  Give  them  about  ten 
[rounds,  boys.  Pire  !”  And  nothing 
|was  left  in  front  of  them. 

I  met  Capt.  Durell  a  few  years 
ago  over  at  Middleburg  Court  and 
he  told  me  an  incident  of  that  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  1st  of  September  which 
was  thrilling  and  especially  it  was 
so  to  the  51st  after  they  knew  it. 

Gen.  Reno  had  been  sick  that  dayj 
and  though  on  the  field  he  let  Stevens 
do  the  fighting  of  his  division.  In  the) 
night  about  nine  o’clock  Durell  had 
been  over  to  see  Gen.  Reno  at  a 
house  where  the  General  was  staying 
and  on  his  return  toward  his  bat¬ 
tery  he  struck  a  sentinel  post  and 
asked  him  who  he  was.  He  said  he 
belonged  to  Capt.  Randolph’s  bat¬ 
tery  just  in  there,  and  he  asked  him 
to  take*  him  to  his  officer.  To  his 
horror  he  saw  Randolph’s  guns 
trained  on  the  position  of  the  Little 
Brigade,  the  men  standing  by  their 
[pieces.  Capt.  Randolph  was  lying- 
down  in  a  little  shed  when  he  spoke 
to  him.  The  Capt.  commenced  rising 
up  and  Durell  said  in  the  dimness  j 
he  thought  he  would  never  stop  ris¬ 
ing  he  was  so  tall.  Durell  told  him 
he  had  his  guns  trained  on  the  Bri¬ 
gade.  Randolph  insisted  that  the 
rebels  were  lying  there,  and  Durell 
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I  Death  of  tlie  Confederate  Chieftain  Under! 
Whose  Order  Chamhershurg  was  De- 1 
stroyed— His  Chief  Claims  to  Kemem- 
hrance — How  Sheridan  Afterwards  Sent 
Him  Whirling  uji  the  Shenandoah  V  alley , 
_ An  Unreconstructed, Curepentant  Rebel. 

S  General  Jubal  A.  Early,  the  notorious 
Confederate  Chieftain  under  whose  order ! 
to  General  McCausland  Chamhershurg  was 
burned  on  the  30th  of  July,  1864,  died l  at 
his  residence  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  hn 
day  night,  March  2.  His  claims  for  rem¬ 
embrance  are  not  only  on  account  of  that 
wanton  act,  but  as  well  for  his  rapid  flight 
from  the  presence  of  General  Philip  H. 
Sheridan,  his  implacable  hatred  of  the 
National  Government  which  pardoned 
his  crimes,  and  his  long  and  fervant  de¬ 
votion  to  the  interests  oi  that  swindling 
institution  known  as  the  Louisiana  State 

^  Hcfwas  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and 
served  in  the  Mexican  war.  On  the  break- 
ing'out.1  of  the  late  war  he  was  prompt  in 
entering  the  rebel  army,  was  a  Colonel  at 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  wounded  at  Wi1- 
liamsburg,  and  commanded  a  division  at] 
Fredericksburg  and  at  Gsttysburg.  In 

as 

before  him,  then  pushed  to  the  Monocacy 
where  Ricketts  and  Lew  Wallace  held 
him 'in  check  for 'a  time  but  they  were  at 

trooping  back  to  Washington,  which  was 
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at  his  mercv.  but  Grant  was  in 
large  and  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
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staved  where  it  was.  Presently  Wright 
confronted  him  and  he  retreated  to  Lees- 
S  and  Winchester.  Finding  he  was 
not  prevented  by  any  considerable  force, , 
he  turned,  defeated  Crook,  and  again  in¬ 
vade!  Maryland.  McCauskm came  zs 
far  as  Chambersburg, 

General -Early,  burned  our  town.  anier 
was  commissioned 

Sti^ 

prst  meeting  whirling  up  the 

Valley,”  foflowed  him  andthreedajs  later 
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taught  h™  at  Eisner’s  Hill  and  tlwasm, 
biini  again.  Early  took  to  flight  with  ama 

sing  celerity  to  Eastern  Virginia.  Rosser 

•>ame  up  from  Richmond  and  with  Ear  y 
commenced  to  annoy  Sheridan  by  making- 
cavalry  raids  near  his  encampment.  Get¬ 
ting  tired  of  this  Sheridan  sent  out  Torbert 
w;th  Merritt  and  Custer  to  chastise  him. 
The  result,  says  Sheridan,  “was  a  genera 
smash-up  of  the  entire  Confederate  fine, 
the  retreat  quickly  degenerating  into  a 
rout  the  like  of  which  was  never  before 
seen  ”  For  26  miles  there  was  a  wild 
stampede  of  frightened  rebels  and  pursu- 
PnsQPr  disnlaving  a  celerity 
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fore  him  in  panic.  But  the  news  reached 
Sheridan  at  Winchester,  and  he  made  his 
famous  ride,  rallied  his  flying  troops,  and 
turned  them  back  upon  the  enemy.  Be 
fore  the  day  was  done  Sheridan  hafl  re¬ 
gained  all  the  lost  ground  andxaptured 
most  of  Early’s  guns  and  supplies  and 
Early  again  went  “whirling  up  the  She 
ando^h  Valley,”  soundly  thrashed,  to 

StThetnext  spring  Sheridan  advao<lR<1‘;° 
Staunton,  and  the  agile  Early  and  t 
fleet-footed  Rosser  went  out  to  Waynes 
boro,  where  Early  promised  his  Staunton 
Friends  they  would  stand  and  give  the 
Yankees  battle.  They  did.  It  was  on 
March  2,  1865.  Sheridan  sent  Custei 
against  them,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
whole  rebel  force-officers,  men,  guns  and 
flags  were  captured,  except  Early,  Rossiter 
anl  a  score  of  comrades,  whose  fleetness 
of  foot  carried  them  across  the  B^e  Eidge 
far  in  advance  of  all  pursuers.  _  As  soon  as 
Lee  heard  this  he  relieved  Earry,  who  no 
longer  figured  in  the  few  remaimng  days 

°*Earlw was  president  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Society,  and  pubhshed  a  pam¬ 
phlet  called  “A  Memoir  of  the  Last  Yeai 
of  the  War  for  Independence  m  the  Con 

federate  States.”  He  always  posed  as  an 
-‘unreconstructed  and  unrepentant  rebel, 
maintaining  that  the  secessionists .were >  m 
the  right  and  that  reconciliation  with  the 

North  on  any  basis  other  than  a  recogm- 

‘  -f  *“"*■  f^-t  impossible.  J 
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[LOCAL  HISTORICAL  MATTERS, 

L  VALUABLE  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENT. 


General  Jutoal  Early  Assigns  Reasons  for 
Destruction  of  Property  in 
and  the  Retreat  ot  Lee’s  Army  from  Get¬ 
tysburg. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  General 
Farlv’s  skill  as  a  military  man  or  of  his 

fhKteS.  private  c»en  noon,  d.re 

!  doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of  deep  convic 


uions  ana  possessed  o 
sary  to  maintain  them.  — « 

Now  that  he  has  passed  from  earth,  ana 
his  life-work  is  the  subject  of  discussion, 
it  is  perfectly  fitting  that  his  reasons  for 
certain  actions  that  provoked  harsh  criti¬ 
cism  from  various  sources  should  be  made 
known.  One  of  the  acts  which  called 
forth  the  severest  criticism  was  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Chambersburg,  July  30,  1864.  The 
deed  was  committed  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Me- 
Oausland  with  a  command  of  two  bri¬ 
gades,  one  of  cavalry  and  the  other  ot 
mounted  infantry.  His  authority  was  dis- 
closed  when  he  appeared  in  the  little  citv 
and  read  in  the  presence  of  a  number  ot 
prominent  citizens  the  following  order : 

General  John  A.  McCausland  :  You  are 
hereby  ordered  to  proceed  with  such  for- 
!  ces  as  will  be  detailed,  and  as  rapidly  as 
I  possible,  to  the  town  of  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  demand  of  the  au- 
thorities  the  sum  of  $100,000  m  gold, 
i  or  in  lieu  thereof  the  sum  of  $500,- 
000  in  greenbacks;  and  in  case  this 
i  demand  is  not  complied  with,  then  m  re- 
i  taliation  for  the  burning  of  seven  proper¬ 
ties  of  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  by  order  of  the  Federal  Gen- 
!  eral  Hunter,  you  will  proceed  to  burn  the 
i  town  of  Chambersburg  and  rapidly  return 
to  this  point.  J-  A  -  Early, 

General  Commanding  - 


This  order  emanated  from  Martinsburg, 
West  Virginia,  after  General  Early  had 
i  threatened  Washington  and  defeated  Gen- 
eral  Lew  Wallace,  and  returned  with  his 
i  forces  and  plunder  through  Snicker’s  Gap 
to  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  It  was  suspect¬ 
ed  by  some  that  the  heavy  ransom  de- 
j  manded  of  Chambersburg  was  based  upon 
■  the  fact  that  the  rebellion  was  in  its  final 
throes,  and  that  some  good  money  to  take 
the  place  of  the  fiat  Confederate  currency 
would  be  very  acceptable.  Either  gold  or 
greenbacks, despite  their  disparity  ot  value, 
j  would  be  taken. 

In  1886  I  was  employed  to  write  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Franklin  county,  Penn.,  with 
headquarters  at  Chambersburg..  This 
brought  me  in  contact  with  the  various  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  the 
destructions  referred  to.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
sent  matters  faithfully,  I  corresponded 
with  the  leading  Confederate  officers  con¬ 
cerned  and  obtained  their  versions.  The 
fullest  statement  was  made  by  General 
!  Early  which  I  herewith  submit  verbatum. 
It  is  a  straightforward,  manly  presenta¬ 
tion  which  for  the  first  time  sees  the  light 
of  publication : 

Lynchburg,  Virginia,  May  7, 1886. 

Sir  .-—Your  letter  of  the  20th  of  April 
Iwas  duly  received,  but  circumstances 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  have 
,  prevented  my  answering  your  inquiries 

i  §0Qji0r, 

■  No  column  of  our  troops  was  sent  to 
burn  the  iron  works  of  Thaddeus  Stevens 
near  Greenwood  in  the  campaign  into 
Pennsylvania  in  1863.  My  division  of 
Ewell’s  Corns  was  orde 


Pennsylvania  m  j-ouu.  >  — -  — 

Ewell’s  Corps  was  ordered  to  move  along 
the  western  base  of  the  South  Mountain 
I  until  it  came  to  the  road  from  Chambers-  ■ 
:buxg  to  Gettysburg,  which  it  did,  pass¬ 
ing  Waynesboro  and  one  or  two 
i  smaller  villages.  I  found  the  Iron 
Works  above  mentioned  on  the  road 
aforesaid,  where  it  begins  to  ascend 
the  South  Mountain,  and  they  were  burned 
by  my  orders  and  on  my  own  responsibil- 
itv.  My  reason  for  giving  the  order  was 
foundedon  the  fact  that  the  Federal. troops 


- 


had  invanab^Burned  sunh  wofks  in  the  I 
South,  wherever  they  hadpenetrated,  and  ! 
notably  among  them  the  Iron  Works  ofl 
the  Hon.  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  who  - 
was  the  Constitutional  Union  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  1860  and  who  was  too 
old  to  take  any  part  in  the  war  pending. 
Moreover,  in  some  speeches  in  Congress, 
Mr.  Stevens  had  exhibited  a  most  vindic- 
tive  spirit  toward  the  people  of  the  South, 
as  he  continued  to  do  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  This  burning  was  simply  in  retali¬ 
ation  for  various  deeds  of  barbarity  per¬ 
petrated  by  Federal  troops  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  as  was  the  subsequent 
burning  of  Chambersburg  in  1864. 

I  must  add  that  one  of  my  brigadiers 
subsequently  saved  the  town  of  Wrights- 
ville  on  the  Susquehanna  from  a  serious 
conflagration,  when  several  houses  there 
caught  fire  from  the  burning  of  the  bridge 
between  that  place  and  Columbia  by  the 
Federal  troops  on  their  retreat. 

With  regard  to  our  supply  of  ammuni-  L 
tion,  I  have  to  say  that  the  cartridge-box¬ 
es  used  by  our  troops  were  capable  of  car-  ' 
rying  only  about  sixty  rounds  of  cartridg¬ 
es.  If  the  one  you  mention  contained 
eighty  rounds,  then  the  cartridges  must 
have  been  packed  in  very  closely.  Besides 
the  cartridges  carried  in  the  boxes,  we  had 
ammunition  wagons  in  which  an  extra 
supply  was  carried;  but  in  a  battle  lasting 
three  days  much  more  than  eighty  rounds 
of  cartridges  would  be  easily  exhausted 
On  the  first  day’s  fight  at  Gettysburg 
one  of  my  brigadiers,  the  first  exhausted, 
all  of  its  ammunition  before  the  others 
got  into  the  fight,  and  had  to  send  back  to 
the  wagons  for  ammunition,  as  well  as  ap¬ 
propriate  that  taken  from  the  cartridge- 
boxes  of  the  dead,  wounded,  and  prisoners 
of  the  enemy. 

After  three  days’  fighting  at  Gettysburg 
our  ammunition,  especially  for  the  artil¬ 
lery,  certainly  did  get  short ;  and  if  we 
had  had  no  more  than  eighty  rounds  of 
cartridges  for  the  infantry  it  would  have 
been  exhausted ;  but,  nevertheless,  Gener¬ 
al  Lee  halted  his  army  at  Hagerstown  on 
the  retreat  and  offered  battle  to  Meade 
which  the  latter  failed  to  accept.  As  we 
were  entirely  dependent  on  the  country  in 
which  we  were  operating  for  our  provis¬ 
ions  for  the  men  and  provender  for  the 
horses,  and  the  Potomac  was  rapidly  ris¬ 
ing  in  our  rear,  we  had  to  move  across  it. 

It  was  impossible  for  us  to  carry  provis¬ 
ions  into  Pennsylvania  sufficient  to  last  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  therefore  we  had 
to  gather  them  in  the  country  through 
which  we  passed. 

When  the  two  armies  confronted  each 
other  at  Gettysburg  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  send  out  foraging  parties,  and  there¬ 
fore  our  retreat  was  a  matter  of  necessity 
for  the  want  of  provisions,  even  if  we  had 
had  an  abundant  supply  of  ammunition. 

We  had  no  railroads  or  navigable  water 
courses  to  bring  up  supplies  for  us,  and  the 
retreat  across  the  Potomac  from  Hagers¬ 
town  was  therefore  an  absolute  necessity. 

I  have  thus  answered  all  your  questions' 
Very  respectfully,  j.  A.  Early. 


J .  Fraise  Richard,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

The  testimony  of  General  Longstreet,  1 
one  of  Lee’s  corps  commanders,  as  well  as  ‘ 
that  of  Colonel  W.  H.  Taylor,  Assistant 
Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff  of 
Lee’s  army,  is  in  harmony  with  that  of 
General  Early  as  to  the  supply  of  ammu-  j 
nition.  They  all  maintain  that  they  could 
have  fought  another  battle  equal  to  that 
at  Gettysburg  if  their  provisions  and  com¬ 
munications  had  not  been  menaced.  Meade 
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permitting  Pleasanton’s  cavalry  to  get* 
mto  Lee’s  rear  and  take  possession  of  the 
mountain  passes  and  thus  cut  off  his  re¬ 
treat.  He  lost  his  second  in  not  assaulting 
boldly  at  Hagerstown,  and  taking  advan- 
tage  of  the  swell  in  the  Potomac  to  pre- 
vent  Lee’s  recrossing.  This  was  what  Lee 
reared;  and  he  carefully  counted  in  pass- 
mg  up  the  river,  if  need  be,  as  far  as  Han¬ 
cock  and  seeking  a  crossing  there. 

General  Early’s  frank  letter  will  be  a 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  war.  , 

tt  ~77 —  J.  Fraise  Richard. 

Washington,  D.  C.  jf'l 


From, . 
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A  MATTER  OF  HISTORY- 


BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG  OPENED  BY 
A  CARBONDALE  MAN. 


HE  WAS  CAPTAIN  MICHAEL  FLYNN 


Tbe  First  Order  to  .Fire  Delivered  by  Gal 
lant  Captain  of  Co.  C.  56th  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers-He  Thus  Inaugurated  the 
Greatest  Battle  of  Modern  Times— Uh 
War  Record. 


The  first  order  to  fire  in  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  was  given  by  a  man  who 
tor  years  was  a  resident  of  Carboudale. 
He  enlisted  from  this  city,  and  after  he 
retired  from  service  'returned  to  (Jar- 
bondale,  resided  here  until  the  time  of 
his  death  and  was  buried  here  with  mil¬ 
itary  honors.  And  yet  there  are  few 
who  are  aware  that  it  was  he  who  in¬ 
augurated  the  greatest  battle  of  modern 
times,  and  oue  which  rivalled  in  its 
beanug  on  history,  any  fight  of  anv 
age. 

A  pi ophet  is  not  without  honor  save 
iu  bis  own  country,  and  the  same  may; 
be  true  of  a  soldier,  and  although  we  I 
honored  Captain  Flynn,  there  were  few  I 
of  us  who  knew  that  he  was  so  iutimate- 
ty  connected  with  one  of  the  greatest 1 


events  of  history,  or*that  any  act  of 


his  was  so  important  that  it  deserved  to 
be  handed  down  to  the  coming  ages. 

I  he  battle  of  Gettysburg!  The  mind) 
can  hardly  conceive  of  the  meaning  of 
the  teim.  It  is  said  that  the  human 
intellect  can  not  grasp  the  idea  of  large! 
numerical  terms,  such  as  billion  or 
trillion.  The  quantity  is  so  great  that! 
the  term  becomes  meaningless  to  us, 
almost  as  infinity  and  eternity.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  great  battle 
which  for  three  days  deluged  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  soil  in  the  best  bood  that  was 


ever  shed  on  one  field  for  truth  and 
error. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  the  immensity 
of  the  carnage,  much  less  can  we 
grasp  the  incalculable  results  of  that 
most  signal  victory.  Iu  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  changes  in  history  wrought 
by  this  battle,  it  rivals  any  ever  fought. 
There  are  but  two  which  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  its  rivals,  so  far  as  the  sub¬ 
sequent  effects  upon  the  history  of 
the  world.  As  Chalons  saved 

the  feeble  light  of  ancient  civ¬ 

ilization  from  total  annihilation, 
as  Tours  turned  the  Mohammed-  j 
an  flood  which  threatened  to  drown  the 
infant  Christian  civilization,  so  Gettys-J 
burg  decided  that  popular  government  . 
and  human  freedom  should  not  be  bot- , 
tied  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  - 
importance  of  its  results  it  far  out¬ 
ranked  Waterloo,  and  rivalled  that;, 
famous  battle  in  the  desperate  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  contending  armies  and 
the  fearful  havoc  wrought. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
July  1,  2  aod  3,  1863  between  the  union 
army  of  the  Potomac,  under  command 
of  Major-General  George  G.  Meade, 
and  the  Confederate  army  of  Northern 
P  Virginia,  under  command  of  General 
Mjj  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  Union  army  had 
p3about  82,000  men  10,000  cavalry,  and 
I  '  |327  guns. 

The  Confederate  army  had  73,5000 
men.  11,100  cavalry  and  206  guns.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  losses 
on  both  sides  were  about‘8, 000  killed  and 
35,000  wounded.  In  killed,  wounded, 
and  captured,  General  Lee  lost  nearly 
one-third  of  his  army.  Six  generals  of 
the  Union  army  were  killed  and  nine 
wounded. 

Five  confederate  generals  were  killed 
and  thirteen  wounded.  The  total  killed 
on  the  Union  side  embraced  about  one 
eleventh  of  all  the  Union  men  killed 
during  the  war,  which  lasted  four  years 
and  included  over  four  hundred  engage¬ 
ments.  In  the  number  engaged,  the 
?  ferocity  of  the  conflicts,  and  the  losses 
that  were  suffered,  this  was  therefore 
the  greatest  battle  of  the  Civil  war. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Waterloo,, 
which  it  fairly  rivalled,  it  was  the 
greatest  battle  of  modern  times. 

|  Surely  then  the  man  who  inaugrated 
this  tremendous  struggle  is  worthy  of  a 
place  iu  history;  and  that  man  was  Cap¬ 
tain  Michael  P.  Flynn,  for  years  one  of 
Carbondale’s  most  prominent  citizens. 

A  short  sketch  of  his  career  has  been 
furnished  by  a  relative,  for  the  Memori¬ 
al  Volume  which  is  being  written  for 
Post  187,  G.  A.  R.  He  was 
born  in  Ireland,  September  24,  1824. 
He  came  to  this  country  while  yet  young. 
Early  in  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  among 
the  defenders  of  the  land  of  his  adop- 
,5on.  He  entered  the  Union  service  in 
ptember  1861,  at  Harrisburg,  with  the 
nk  of  second  lieutenant,  company  C, 
56th  regiment, Pennsylv a  iia  volunteers. 

>  first  engagement  was  at  Rappahan¬ 


nock  Station,  August  19,  1862,  and  ten 
days  afterwards,  on  August  29,  he  won 
promotion  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
Gainesville,  and  received  the  rank  of 
captain. 

His  second  engagement  was  at  VV ar- 
renton;  then  Gainesville,  Manassas 
South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Union, 
Bowling  Green,  aud  Chaucellorsville. 
At  Chaucellorsville  company  C  acted  as 
a  cover  to  the  storming  party. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1863  Lee  com¬ 
menced  his  memorable  and  fatal  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  North.  Meade  with  the  the 
Union  army  was  hastening  to 
get  between  Lee  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  On  the  morning  of 
'of  July  1,  the  advance  guards  of  either 
afmy  suddenly  came  together  near 
Gettysburg.  The  meeting  was  not  al¬ 
together  unexpected.  General  Rey¬ 
nolds  of  the  First  corps  commanded  the 
Union  forces.  The  53th  Pennsylvania 
was  sunt  out  to  the  front  and  company 
C,  was  the  recounoitering  party.  They 
little  dreamed  that  the  whole  Confede¬ 
rate  army  was  so  close  at  hand.  Cap¬ 
tain  Flynn  had  orders  that  if  he  met 
any  of  the  enemy  he  was  to  open  fire. 

Suddenly  near  Willoughby  Run  the 
Confederates  were  espied.  Captain 
Flynn  gave  the  order  to  fire,  aud  with 
the  sound  of  his  guns  was  opened  the 
great  conflict  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Union.  Reinforcements  were  hur¬ 
ried  up  on  either  side.  The  fight  grew 
from  a  skirmish  to  a  battle,  and  raged 
until  suudown.  Captain  Flynn  was 
wounded  by  a  minie  ball  in  the  elbow. 
He  was  in  the  hospital  for  five  or  six 
days  at  Gettysburg  aud  afterward  in  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  where  he 
received  his  honorable  discharge  from 
the  army  on  account  of  his  disabilities. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  last 
two  days  of  carnage  at  Gettysburg,  of 
the  tremenduous  cannonade,  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  but  hopeless  charge  of  the  Confed¬ 
erates.  We  glory  in  the  recital  of  the 
: battle  on  which  all  now  agree  hinged 
the  fate  of  the  Union,  and  let  us  re¬ 
member  to  honor  the  hero  from  our 
own  city,  Captain  Michael  Flynn,  who 
unwittingly  opened  that  greatest  of  all 
modern  engagements. 

Captain  Flynn  died  in  this  city  on 
March  31,  1880.  He  was  buried  with 
military  honors  in  the  New  Catholic 
icemetery.  _  ~ 
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THE  “  BOYS"  COMING  FROM  FAR  AND 
NEAR. 

•Route  of  Procession -Ciii»i>(iro  — Decorate. 

History  of  the  Regiment. 

The  reunion  of  tlie  2oSlh 
JsIpljCA  regiment,  P.  V.,  to  be  held 
'n  tliis  place  next  Tuesday, 
wilLattract  a  large  number  of 
the  survivors  of  this  famous  military  or¬ 
ganization. 

As  stated  in  last  week’s  News,  among 
;tke  distinguished  visitors  will  be  General 
Ijailies  A.  Beaver,  General  Thomas  J. 

:  Stewart  and  Major  Isaac  B.  Brown. 

The  parade  will  take  place  at  i  p  m., 
composed  as  set  forth  in  our  last  issue. 
This  is  the  route  of  procession: 

Form  in  Center  Square,  right  resting 
PS  north.  March  up  Second  street  to  Walnut; 

I  jto  Front,  to  Oliver,  to  Second,  to  Walnut, 

.  1  to  Fourth,  to  Oliver,  to  Fifth,  to  Walnut, 
to  Fourth,  to  Mulberry,  to  Second,  to  Mar- 
,  sket,  to  Fourth,  countermarch  to  Center 
1  Square  and  break  ranks. 

A  campfire  will  be  held  in  Centennial 
Hall  in  the  evening  when  an  address  of 
welcome  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  W.  R. 
H.  Deatricli.  Addresses  will  also  be  made 
by  the  old  soldiers  and  a  very  interesting 
time  may  be  expected. 

The  importance  of  properly  decorating 
I  the  town  is  doubtless  fully  appreciated, 

,J  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  at  this  time 
to  again  call  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  this  appropriate  and  significant  form  of 
recognition  of  our  beloved  old  soldiers. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  TWO  HUN¬ 
DRED  AND  EIGHTH  REGIMENT. 

The  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  regiment 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  was  organized  at 
Harrisburg  under  a  call  of  the  president 
for  one  year  troops. 

The  original  organizations  of  companies 
A  and  D  were  made  from  recruits  from 
Snyder  county,  B  from  Blair,  C  from  Leb- 
\  anon  and  Dauphin,  E,  F,  G  and  I  fromj 
Perry,  and  H  and  K  from  Bedford. 

These  companies  rendezvoused  at  Camp 
Curtin,  where  they  were  filled  to  their 
maximum  strength.  _  - 


They  were  commanded  respectively  by 
Captains  Thomas  W.  Hoffman,  James  S.  i 
Shollar,  Prosper  Dalien,  David  Mitchell,  . 
F.  M.  McKeehan,  Gard.  C.  Palm,  Benja- j 
min  F.  Miller,  Harvey  Wishart,  James  II.  f 
Marshall  and  Adam  Weaverling. 

A  regimental  organization  was  comple¬ 
ted  on  the  1 2th  of  .September,  1864,  with  f 
the  following  field  officers:  Alfred  II.  Me- 1 
Calmont,  colonel;  M.  T.  Heintzelman,  l 
lieutenant-colonel;  Alexander  Bobb,  ma¬ 
jor,  and  Thomas  J.  Flllis,  adjutant. 

On  the  13th  it  started  for  the  front.  ( 
Marching  through  Harrisburg  and  across! 
the  Susquehanna  river,  it  took  cars  at  I 
Bridgeport  and  arrived  in  Baltimore  the] 
next  morning.  The  same  evening  it  went  ] 
aboard  transports.  Moving  down  the 
Chesapeake  they  rounded  Fort  Monroe,  ! 
and  sweeping  up  the  James  river,  landed; 
at  Bermuda  Hundred  on  the  16th,  when  1 
it  immediately  moved  to  Peach  Orchard 
camp.  Here  the  regiment  engaged  ini 
company  and  regimental  drill,  and  on  the: 
2Sth  of  September  marched  to  the  front,  f 
taking  position  near  Point  of  Rocks,  re-  j 
lieviug  troops  who  were  ordered  to  the  as-| 
sault  on  Fort  Harrison. 

It  was  assigned  to  duty  in  a  provisional  ]; 
brigade,  Eighteenth  corps,  commanded  by  I 
Colonel  J.  N.  Potter,  ot  the  Twelfth  New1 
Hampshire.  It  was  here  engaged  in  severe: 
picket  duty  in  close  proximity  to  the 
enemy,  in  fatigue  duty,  and  in  building: 
roads.  A  truce  prevailed  between  the  men  £ 
of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  and  the  j 
enemy.  Frequent  interchanges  of  coffee^  D 
tobacco  and  newspapers  took  place  be-| 
tween  the  lines. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  it  was  relieved  on  picket  by  colored; 
troops,  and  crossing  to  the  right  bank  ofl 
the  Appomattox,  on  pontoons  at  Broadway  | 
Landing,  it  marched  to  the  extreme  left,  ], 
and  occupied  the  intrenchments  near  Pee-| 
ble’s  farm,  but  returned  on  the  30th,  with- 1 
out  meeting  the  enemy,  and  went  intern 
camp  in  front  of  Petersburg.  Flere  it  wasf 
assigned  to  the  Ninth  corps. 

On  the  15th  of  December  it  became  part  f 
of  the  First  brigade,  Third  division,  and. 
was  associated  with  the  Two  FRindredthi 
and  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  regiments. 
The  division  was  posted  in  the  rear  of  the : 
Ninth  corps  line  as  a  reserve.  The  regi- 1 
ment  was  encamped  to  the  right  of  the !? 
Avery  House,  and  nearly  in  the  center  of] 
the  division.  Company  G  was  detached 
from  the  regiment  and  attached  to  head-  f 
quarters  as  division  provost  guard.  Cap-  j 
tain  Dalien  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
General  Hartranft,  Lieutenants  W.  C.  J.  . 
Smith  and  J.  D.  Neilson  were  placed  upon  ; 
the  staff  of  Colonel  Charles  W.  Diven,  j 
commanding  the  First  brigade.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Smith  was  afterward  promoted  to  cap- ' 
tain,  by  order  of  General  Hartranft,  for  J 
gallant  and  meritorious  service. 

On  the  9th  of  December  the  regiment 
moved  with  the  division  to  Hancock  Sta- : 
tion,  where,  on  the  succeeding  night,  it 
was  pelted  with  a  ceasless  storm  of  sleet 
and  rain.  Benumbed  in  body  and  limb, 
on  the  evening  of  the  10th  the  division 
was  put  upon  the  march  for  the  Nottoway  ] 


river,  to  the  support  of  the  Filth  corps.® 
The  regiment  led  the  division  in  the  night 
march  that  followed,  which,  on  its  arrival,  H 
[assisted  the  Fifth  corps  to  successfully  re-f; 
across  the  the  Nottoway  near  Sussex  Court-¬ 
House,  and  covered  its  return  to  its  former  I 
position.  The  division  returned  to  its  for- ! 
[mer  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  • 
i tired  and  worn,  having  suffered  much  1 
from  the  extreme  cold.  On  the  5th  off 
!Febmary,  1865,  the  division  was  sent  to, 
the  support  of  the  Second  and  Fifth  corps,  : 

•  upon  the  occasion  of  the  grand  movement 
of  these  corps  upon  Hatcher’s  Run  at  Dab- 
jney’s  mills.  Here  the  regiment  assisted 
in  building  heavy  entrenchments  and  in 

(slashing  the  timber  in  its  front,  expecting  [ 

.j to  be  attacked  at  any  moment.  This  ex-  [ 
pectation  not  being  realized,  the  regiment 
was  relieved  by  troops  of  the  Second  corps  [ 

.  land  on  the  10th  returned  to  its  camp. 

Inspections,  dress-parade,  brigade  and . 

•  division  reviews,  relieved  the  monotony : 
jof  camp  life  in  the  intervals  between  its 
[active  participation  in  the  campaigning  of 
the  division.  The  regimental  band,  under 
the  efficient  leadership  of  Joseph  H.  Feeh- 
rer,  contributed  largely  to  the  enjoyment! 
iof  the  men,  both  in  camp  and  on  the 

,  march,  and  was  often  a  means  of  infusing 
new  life  into  the  tired  and  foot  sore  sol- 1 
diery. 

Up  to  this  time  the  regiment  had  not 
met  the  emeuy  in  actual  battle,  but  the 
.fatigue,  hardships  and  exposure  while  do¬ 
ing  picket  duty  with  the  army  of  the 
[James;  the  march  to  the  support  of  the 
Fifth  corps  on  the  Nottoway,  and  its  ser-[ 
[vice  at  Hatcher’s  run,  sowed  the  seeds  of 
[disease  which  have  since  ripened  into  a 
rich  harvest  of  death. 

On  the  12th  of  March  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  work  in  the  building  of  forts 
j  and  breastworks  in  its  rear,  which  it  con- 
!  tinued  to  prosecute  with  vigor  until  the  22d. 

At  this  time,  the  weather  having  become 
fine,  all  felt  that  the  opening  of  the  spring 
i  campaign  and  its  consequent  battles  was 
pr  jnear  at  hand  and  longingly  looked  across ; 
the  intervening  space  to  where  the  fortifi- 1 
cations  of  the  enemy,  bristling  with  heavy 
cannon  and  filled  with  the  veterans  of  four! 
■years  of  desperate  and  bloody  war  frowned: 

■  sullenly  in  grim  defiance. 

.  i  For  some  time  great  numbers  of  deser- 

jjters  had  been  coming  in,  which  fact  had' 

I  caused  some  carelessness  upon  the  part  of 
,  the  pickets.  About  three  o’clock  011  the 
Ej morning  of  the  25th  of  March,  supposed i 
; ,  deserters  began  to  come  across  in  increas- 
Ipiing  numbers,  when,  at  a  preconcerted  sig¬ 
nal,  they  seized  the  pickets  before  they! 

■  could  give  any  alarm,  and  hurried  them  I 
P  to  the  rear.  The  axnien  now  advanced,! 

and  soon  cut  a  gap  in  the  abattis,  through 
■j  which  rushed  the  storming  party,  and 
KbjFort  Stedman  was  in  the  hands  of  the 

■  enemy.  The  different  columns  of  the 
enemy  as  the}'  passed  over  the  captured 

Si  works,  at  once  proceeded  to  their  allotted 

■  task;  one  moving  down  the  works  to  the! 

:  [right,  another  in  the  direction  of  Meade 

•  Station,  and  a  third  to  the  left  toward  F'ort 
lHaskell.  This  last  division  of  Confeder- 


ates  started  from  Stedman, 'and  moving  to 
the  left,  inside  tile  works,  aimed  to  take '[ 
Fort  Haskell  from  the  rcar,_  but  suecess- 
I  ively  fell  upon  the  Twenty- ninth  and 
jd  Fifty-ninth  Massachusetts  and  One  Hun- " 
rj  dredth  Pennsylvania.  These  regiments 
.  fought  with  great  bravery,  and  gave  the . 
'  enemy  a  temporary  check  but  were  finally 
%  driven  from  their  positions.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  artillery  and 
I  musketry,  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth] 
|  regiment  was  aroused  by  the  firing,  and 
I  the  call  of  the  sergeants  to  fall  in.  The 
"  men  hastily  picking  up  their  cartridge- ! 
I  boxes  and  rifles,  ran  into  the  company  J 
|  streets. 

There  being  no  time  to  form,  the  com¬ 
pany  officers  at  once  ordered  their  men 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  firing,  the}' 
falling  into  their  places  and  loading  as. 
,they  moved  along.  The  regiment  going: 
forward  at  a  double  quick,  by  companies, 
was  formed  into  line  in  the  open  field  in' 
rear  of  the  division  commissary,  Lieuten-[j 
ant  Colonel  Heintzeltnan,  being  in  com-| 
jinand,  and  Captain  Thomas  W.  Hoffman: 
acting  as  major.  Captain  Hoffman  says,  j 
“  I  slept  with  Colonel  Heintzelman  at  his, 
j  quarters  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  M  arch,  \ 
and  was  awoke  early  by  the  musketry.  I 
woke  the  colonel,  and  at  once  started  for 
the  regiment;  got  the  men  to  fall  in  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  We  started  for  the 
front  on  our  own  hook,  went  up  the  hill 
toward  the  pine  woods,”  skirting  the  rear 
I  of  Haskell,  “  where  we  met  the  One  Hun¬ 
dredth  Pennsylvania, making  for  the  rear.  ’  ’ 
The  regiment  moved  forward  into  and 
through  the  woods,  subjected  to  a  fire  of . 
musketry,  its  right  resting  on  the  right 
rear  of  Fort.  Haskell.  The  dark  ness  being 
?,  so  great  it  was  impossible  at  first  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  precise  location  of  the  enemy’s! 
infantry,  but  finding  the  position  too  far 
to  the  left,  the  regiment  moved  by  the  : 
right  flank  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and 
1  by  a  file  right  took  a  second  position,  the 
right  extending  some  distance  beyond 
General  McLaughlin’s  headquarters  and  j 
.  the  left  to  near  Fort  Haskell. 

Captain  Smith  says:  “I  led  the  regi¬ 
ment  to  this  position  by  order  of  General 
Hartranft.  Colonel  Diven  deployed  them  1 
perpendicularly  to  our  main  line  facing' 
north.  ’  ’ 

This  position  was  very  opportune,  for 
1  the  enemy,  having  brushed  away  the 
]  troops  in  the  entrenchments,  had  crossed 
(the  ravine  to  the  right  of  Haskell,  which 
1  cut  the  line  of  works  at  an  obtuse  angle 
and  we  re  rapidly  moving  up  the  hillside 
on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  fort  and  would  j 
■3  very  soon  have  taken  it  in  reverse.  At  this  , 
|  juncture  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  I 
regiment  opened  fire  with  deadly  effect, 
sending  volley  after  volley  in  rapid  suc- 
8  cession  into  their  now  thinning  ranks, 
causing  them  first  to  halt  and  then  to  fall 
back  in  some  confusion  to  the  cover  of  the 
ravine.  As  the  men  warmed  to  their  work 
they  sent  a  storm  of  leaden  hail  over  that 
battle-swept  field,  for  the  work  of  death 
had  now  begun  in  earnest.  The  Two  Hun¬ 
dredth  regiment,  to  the  right,  charging 
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and  re-Lila  rgnig,  drove  down  into' the  very 
ranks  of  the  enemy  maintaining  with  firm  j 
and  determined  courage,  an  unyielding  j 
front.  On  the  extreme  right  came  the 
Two  Hundred  and  Ninth,  to  the  support 
of  the  hard-pressed  Two  Hundredth,  and 
facing  Southward,  it  opened  with  tenible 
effect.  The  bullets  now  ripped  and  tore 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  from  left  to  right. , 
While  the  Two  Hundredth  was  holding!; 
the  enemy  at  bay,  the  enfilading  fire  of  (j 
the  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  and  Two* 
Hundred  and  Ninth  was  melting  his  lines  J 
away  as  snow  before  the  summer’s  sun. 

“The  men  of  the  Two  Hundre  1  and 
Eighth  were  of  hardy  habits  and  were 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and  were 
ordered  to  fire,  took  deadly  aim,  sweeping 
all  before  them.”  Three  times  the  enemy, 
advanced  to  the  charge,  but  as  often  were 
driven  back  to  cover.  Although  pelted: 
with  a  ceaseless  shower  of  musketry  the! 
regiment  gallantly  held  its  ground,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  rain  a  torrent  of  deadly  missiles 
into  the  faces  of  the  exultant  foe.  lhe[ 
enemy  having  been  driven  into  the  ravine, 
Captain  Hoffman,  urged  Colonel  Heintzel- 
man  to  charge.  At  last  the  order  was 
given,  and  with  unfixed  bayonets  the  regi¬ 
ment  rushed  forward,  capturing  many 


■  prisoners.  Opening  its  ranks,  it  passed 


them'  to  the  rear  to  be  accredited  to  other 
commands,  when  it  again  moved^  forward 


up  the  hill  side  toward  Fort  Stednian, 

■  sweeping  everything  before  it,  and  making 
,  a  left  half  turn,  charged  Batteries  Eleven 
Vlvnid  Twelve,  capturing  them  with  many 
T  more  prisoners,  battle  flags  and  small 
Harms.  Captain  Hoffman  says:  “The  final 
!'  charge  was  without  orders  from  any  one, 

\  and  just  a  little  before  the  final  charge  by 
the  balance  of  the  division.  We  had  gained 
j  Batteries  Eleven  and  Twelve  perhaps  five 
SI  /  or  ten  minutes  before  the  other  regiments 
v  charged.  I  saw  hundreds  of  rebels  run 
fin  back  along  Fort  Stedman  and  escape  to 
their  lines  before  the  final  charge. 

This  was  owing  to  our  fire  and  to  our 
charge.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
1  the  charge  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth 
4 regiment  contributed  very  much  more  to 
the  success  of  our  arms  that  day  than  any 
historian  has  been  willing  thus  far  to  ac¬ 
knowledge.  Captain  Smith  says,  “The 
Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  did  splendid 
work  that  morning,  and  had  Colonel  Mc- 
Calmont  been  there  to  record  their  deeds 
of  valor,  as  did  the  officers  of  other  regi¬ 
ments,  our  old  regiment  would  today  oc¬ 
cupy  a  more  prominent  and  more  deserv¬ 
ing  part  than  they  are  accorded.  The  regi- 
:■  ment  seemed  to  go  into  the  charge  on  its 
own  hook,  and  did  splendidly,  as  I  had 
J  every  advantage  of  seeing.  The  regiment 
|  held  the  lines  it  had  captured  until  the 
i  close  tof  the  battle,  having  expended  all  its 
]  ammunition.” 

1  The  main  line  having  been  re-taken, 
the  picket  was  re-established,  and  Captain 
Similar  was  detailed  as  brigade  officer  in 
!  charge.  A  flag  of  truce  having  been  agreed 
>  upon,  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  men,  who 
|  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  engaged 
j,  with  each  other  in  deadly  conflict  now  met 
^between  the  lines  in  friendly  intercourse. 


The  Confederate  dead  were  transTerre 
across  the  lines  for  interment,  a  large  pro- 1 
portion  of  whom  were  lying  in  front  of  the  j 
position  held  by  the  Two  Hundred  andj 
Eighth ,  shot  in  the  head  and  chest.  A  vet¬ 
eran  officer  of  large  experience  on  many 
battlefields  said,  “I  never  saw  so  many 
men  so  well  shot.  ”  The  firing  of  the  men 
was  so  rapid  and  deadly  that  the  enemy 
believed  the  regiment  to  be  sharp-shooter*, 
armed  with  Spencer  or  repeating  rifles. 
The  regiment  lost  seven  killed  and  thirty- 
six  wounded. 


The  regiment  continued  in  the  recap- 1  „ 
tured  works  until  the  evening  of  the  26th,  1  5 
when  it  was  relieved  and  returned  to  camp.  , 

Here  it  remained  until  the  morning  of  . 
the  2d  of  April,  when  it  was  aroused  about :  f 
midnight,  and  ordered  to  fall  into  line|H 
with  arms  only.  Having  loaded,  it  moved! 
to  the  left,  in  rear  of  Fort  Sedgwick,  andj 
massed  in  rear  of  the  Second  brigade,  and ;  # 
formed  part  of  the  assaulting  column  upon 
Fort  M  alio  lie  and  adjacent  works. 

Potter’s  division  was  massed  on  the  left  MB 
of  the  Jerusalem  Plank  road.  The  Second  i  j 
brigade  and  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  ™ 
regiment  of  Hartranft’s  division  were  $ 
massed  in  the  right  center  and  on  the  right  y 
of  the  Plank  road,  with  the  Two  Hundred  - 
and  Seventh  in  front,  followed  successively  | 
by  the  Two  Hundred  and  P'ifth,  Two  Hun-  J 
dred  and  Eleventh  and  Two  Hundred  andi 
Eighth  regiments,  in  close  order,  all  in  |  rt 
command  of  Colonel  Cox,  of  the  Two 
Hundred  and  Seventh.  The  Two  Hun-  I 
dredth  and  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth, under  |i 
Lieutenant  Colonel  McCall,  were  held  in  P 
reserve,  and  in  rear  of  them,  in  supporting  i  V, 
distance,  the  Thirty-Fifth  Massachusetts.! 
and  Seventh  Maine.  The  Thirty-Eighth  ■ 
Wisconsin,  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  NeW;  H 
York  and  Eighth  Michigan,  under  Colonel-isp 
Samuel  Harriman,  were  massed  on  the[**i 
immediate  right,  with  the  Twenty-Seventh  i 
Michigan  and  Thirty-Seventh  Wisconsin;! 
in  reserve.  The  assaulting  columns  were  .3 
massed  upon  the  picket  line,  and  at  a'c 
given  signal  moved  upon  the  works.  Com- 1 
ing  up  to  the  Confederate  clievaux-de-frise,  ja 
a  pause  occurred  to  allow  the  axmen  to  J 
cut  it  away.  The  enemy’s  missiles  from  1 
small  amis  and  powerful  batteries  now  be-  j 
gan  to  deal  death  and  destruction  on  every ■ 
1  hand. 

The  men  impatiently  took  hold  of  thejH 
obstructions,  and  turning  them  around,!’! 
made  a  gap  through  which  they  could  pass,  j  J 
Rushing  forward  through  the  gap,  the  Two  i  fe 
Hundred  and  Eighth  met  with  a  tisriblejs 
storm  of  musketry  and  grape,  the  ground1  ! 
already  covered  with  the  dead  and  dying,  • 
but  with  unflinching  courage  and  deter- 
urination  pressed  forward,  moying  by  a 
right  oblique  right  in  front  until  it  met 
with  men  running  back,  who  reported  a| 
repulse.  The  regiment  was  ordered  back, '  _ 
and  its  right  fell  back  to  the  picket  line, 
but  the  left,  not  receiving  llie  order,  rushed*  ^ 
on  with  Major  Bobb  and  Captain  McKee-' 
ban  at  its  head. 

The  roar  of  the  artillery  was  deafening,  | 
while  the  flashes  of  the  cannon  in  the  fort  B 
and  the  musketry  in  the  ramparts  flashed 


‘*6u'rTaces'*aifaTTt"ii  ptfie  night,  but  notl 
!  ing  daunted  the  men  mounted  the  parapet, 
crawled  in  at  the  embrasures  and  soon  the 
works  were  ours;  the  right  following  im- 
kiediateiv,  capturing  cannon,  small  arms, 
'battle  flags  and  prisoners. 

'  The  color  sergeant  fell  wounded  at  the  foot 
of  the  breast  works,  when  Corporal  Jeremiah 
Long  grasped  the  flag,  and  pushing  up  theg 
steep  front  of  the  fort,  planted  it  on  the  para¬ 
pet,  when  he  received  a  mortal  wound  and 
!  fell  inside  the  works.  Major  Cobb  found  the 
boy  n  a  dying  condition,  with  flag,  its  s.iaff 
I  shattered,  lying  across  his  breast-  f  ooki  g 
I  up  lie  said, ••  Is  that,  you,  Major?  I  mastdie.l 
J  Swing  the  bunting  to  the  breeze.  Don’t  let  1 
that  emblem  o  liberty  die  with  me.” 
t  The  Maj  r  planted  it  the  tec  nd  time  when! 
^  la  shell- exploding  in  its  folds  broke  the  rem- 
Wfflnart  of  the  staff  into  splinters  and  tore  the* 
Hflag  into  shreds.  '  ,t 

Ch  rging  en  masse  one  regiment  closely  fol- • 

|  lowed  upon  the  footsteps  of  another,  broken 
9 by  their  losses,  and  the  nature  of  Iheobstruc- : 
It  ions,  and  mingling  together  in  the  gathering! 
j rush,  it  is  difli  uit  to  assign  ilieexaet  pointof 
the  works  captured  by  each  regiment ;  yet  the  I 
Idirection  taken  by  the  Two  Hundred  and 
I  Eighth  regiment  brought  it  i"to  the  works  on 
the  right  of  1  lie  Second  brigade.  More  than 
]  t  wenty  officers  and  over  four  hundred  men  of 
!  the  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh,  Two  Hundred 
land  Fifth,  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh  and 
Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  regiments  lay  dead 
land  wounded  between  the  picket-liue  and  the1 
breast-works  in  a  ciiarge  that  could  not  have 
H  lasted  over  twenty  minutes.  The  enemy  made 
,t a  stand  at  an  inner  line  and  during  the  long 
®day  he  kept  up  a  desperate  fire  and  made  re- 
peated  charges  to  regain  his  lost  ground.  In 
Bone  of  these  assaults  the  enemy  successfully 
p  carried  a  portion  of  the  line  to  the  left  of  the 
■  regiment;  with  great  bravery  it  resisted  the 
jM attack  and  though  suffering  from  a  destruc- 
Htivc  enfilading  fire  held  the  position  till  relief 
g  cameand  Iheabandoned  ground  was  re  taken. 

The  regiment  lost  fifteen  killed  and  thirty- 
9  five  wounded. 

j  At  night  the  fire  slackened,  when  pickets 
r-  were  posted  and  Lieu  tenant^  Colonel  Heitzel- 
C  i  man  placed  in  charge. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  at  break  of  day, 
H  the  regiment,  in  common  with  the  division! 

J  was  fo  med  in  battle  array  and  preceded  by  a 
Mine  of  skirmishers,  was  ordered  to  advance. 

J  Jloviog>forward  cautiously,  it  soon  mounted 
:jthe  enemies  second  line  of  entrenchments, 
■new  silenced  forever.  Continuing  to  advance 
J  without  opposition,  it  soou  reached  the  ridge 
joverlooking  the  city.  “  By  the  right  flank  file 
i  ;  left  ”  c  tme  the  order,  and  the  bead  of  column 
fl filed  down  a  ravine  and  into  the  streets,  which 
Ethus  resounded  for  the  first  time  with  the  '■ 
jjlread  of  freedom’s  hosts.  Remaining  in  the  j 
icily  until  near  noon,  it  returned  to  camp,  but 
[only  to  pack  up  and  bid  farewell.  It  passed 
[again  through  the  now  deserted  entrench- 1 


* 


/ 


The  regiment  remained  al  Nottoway  until 


when  it  started  on  its  return  march 


to  City  Point,  where  it  lay  two  days,  subjec¬ 


ted  to  a  sand  storm 


The  regiment  took  transport,  and  in  due  ;  V 
time  landed  at  Alexandria.  The  regiment 


Intents  on  through  Petersburg,  and  taking  the 
I  Cox  road,  running  parallel  with  the  Southside 
‘railroad,  arrived  at  Nottoway  Court  House 
ion  the  91h,  in  the  meantime  guarding  the 
1  trains,  picketing  and  repairing  the  railroad. 
Iliere,  on  the  10th,  it  received  the  j  oyful  news 
jthat  the  army  cf  Northern  Virginia  had  sur- 
I  rendered. 


camped  near  Fairfax  Seminary  feasting  on 
Potomac  shad,  until  the  22d  of  May,  when  it 
moved  to  Washington.  The  next  morning 
with  the  division,  it  formed  line  by  compan¬ 
ies  at  half  distance,  and  marched  through 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  thus  participating  in 
the  grandest  military  pageant  this  continent 
has  ever  witnessed. 

Returning  to  camp,  near  Alexandria,  it  was 
mustered  out  of  service  on  the  1st  of  June. 
Proceeding  to  Harrisburg,  it  was  paid  off, 
and  on  theTth  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth 
regiment  ceased  to  exist. 

J.  E.  Van  Camp, 

Late  Sergeant  Company"  E,”  T  wo  Hundred’ 
and  Eighth.  Jr 


k  BRAVE  PENNSYLVANIAN. 


BEMARKAT1LE  COURAGE  OF  SER¬ 
GEANT  KELLER,  4TH  FA.  VOLS. 


The  Regiment  Commanded  by  Pitts- 


n 


burgers — Memorable  Engagement 
at  Stony  Creek  Station — How  the 
Sergeant,  Now  n  Resident  of  Chi- 
coro,  Bntler  Connty,  Cajitnred  a 
Whole  Squad  of  Confederates  Sin¬ 
gle  Handed  and  with  Empty  Car¬ 
bine — An  Ex-Rebel’s  Tribnte  to  His 
Valor. 


The  “Leader”  has  discovered  the 
identity  of  another  Pennsylvania  hero, 
a  Union  soldier  whose  signal  bravery 
has  called  forth  the  highest  praise  from 
those  v/ho  fought  under  the  flag  of  the 
.confederacy.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
“National  Tribune,”  a  paper  devoted  to 
the  Interests  of  the  old  soldiers  and 
published  at  Washington  City,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  communication  appeared: 

Editor  “National  Tribune”: — With 
I  your  permission  I  will  relate  an  inci¬ 
dent  that  occurred  under  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  observation,  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  print,  and  which  I  think  ranks 
favorably  with  almost  anything  I  have 
read  since  the  war.  The  federal  caval¬ 
ry  attacked  on  December  1,  1864,  the 
forts  at  Stony  Creek  station,  Va.,  cap¬ 
turing  two  forts  and  a  large  lot  of  com¬ 
missary  and  ordnance  supplies  belong- 


lieutenant’s  sword  and  our  guns 
up  to  him.  He  marched  us  back  to  the 
forts,  where  the  balance  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  were.  "When  about  to  turn  us 
over  to  the  'officer  in  charge  of  the 
prisoners,  he  coolly  informed  us  that 
we  were  very  foolish  in  surrendering, 
as  he  had  nothing  to  shoot  with  ex¬ 
cept  his  sabre,  his  pistol  and  carbine 
being  empty. 

On  our  w'ay  back  to  the  forts,  in  con¬ 
versation  with  the  lieutenant,  he  told 
what  regiment  he  belonged  to,  but  as 
nearly  30  years  have  elapsed,  I  have 
forgotten  what  regiment  it  was,  but 
think  it  was  a  Pennsylvania  regiment, 
probably  the  First  or  Fourth. 

I  have  written  this  article  with  a 
double  object  in  view;  first,  of  honoring 
a  brave  man,  though  an  enemy;  and 
second,  of  finding  out  who  he  was.  If 
still  alive  he  will  confer  a  great  favor 
by  making  his  address  known  through 
the  “Tribune,”  as  X  would  be  willing 
to  travel  many  miles  for  the  privilege 
of  meeting  him.  Should  this  fail  to 
reach  him,  and  any  of  his  comrades 
,  reading  it,  who  are  cognizant  of  the 
facts  in  the  case,  and  can  give  his  pres¬ 
ent  address,  will  be  gratefully  remem¬ 
bered.  Captured. 

Having  read  the  above  a  “Leader” 
man  started  out  to  learn  the  identity  of 
the  hero,  and  his  regiment.  Several 
old  soldiers  were  spoken  to  but  no  one 
could  throw  any  light  on  the  subject 
until  William  H.  Collingwood,  recording 
secretary  of  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry  Veteran  association,  was 
found.  Mr.  Collingwood  consented  to 
look  up  the  case.  He  concluded  his  in¬ 
quiries  to-day  and  in  an  interview  said: 

“The  regiment  referred  to  was  the 
Fourth  Pennsylvania  veteran  cavalry, 
Second  brigade.  Second  division,  C.  C., 
commanded  by  Generals  J.  Irvin  Gregg 
and  D.  MoM.  Gregg  respectively,  and 
the  brave  soldier  referred  to  was  Ser¬ 
geant  William  S.  Keller,  Company  I. 
As  I  had  not  the  address  of  the  seargeant, 
and  knowing  that  I.  B.  Gilmore,  a 
member  of  the  same  company,  was  in¬ 
directly  interested  in  the  matter,  I  ad¬ 
dressed  him  on  the  subject  and  received 
the  following  reply: 

“When  our  regiment  crossed  Stony 
Creek  on  the  left  of  the  railroad  and 

charged  the  fort  and  up  to  the  station,!' 

" 

..  .  ui  s,  ■  iv  • 


ft's  —  -rr  ,  y-T|  1. 

four  years  experle».^  ■-  _  iu 
ate  service,  I  do  rrpt  f  ink  J  e  ,  . 

nessed  such  a  charge  aa  this  regime  » 
made,  charging  mounted  agamst  wen 
protected  earthworks,  well  garftsone 
with  artillery  and  infanthy^thabjha; 
seen  service  in-  some  of  the  most  botl 
contested  engagements  of  the  wai 
Their  onslaught  was 
the  garrison  was  compelled  to  surrei 
der.  I,  with  five  others,  one  of  whon 
was  a  first  lieutenant,  attempted  t 
escape,  and  had  gotten  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  forts  when  we  weie 
overtaken  by  a  mounted  cavalryman  I 
who,  placing  his  revolver  to  the  head 
of  the  lieutenant,  demanded  our  sui 
render.  We  had  leveled  our  muskets  on  i 
him  and  were  about  to  fire  when  the 
lieutenant,  realizing  that  the  chance^ 
were  that  he  would  have  the  top  of  hi? 
head  blown  off,  ordered  us  to  thiow 
down  our  arms.  Obedient  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  our  captor  we  fell  in  in  two 
ranks.  He  ordered  one  ot 
imm  mimhpr  to  hand 


and  when  we  were  e  _ 
confederates,  who  were 
latter,  I  noticed  a  squad 
back  of  the  fort  running  for 
I  started  after  them  and  cal. —  „  , 
geant  W.  S.  Keller  to  follow  me  am 
would  capture  them.  The  confederates 
had  considerably  the  start  of  us,  but  as 
I  was  fortunate  in  having  a  good  horse 
I  was  soon  close  in  their  rear,  and  look¬ 
ing  back  I  saw  Sergeant  Keller  was  but 
a  short  distance  in  my  rear.  I  then 
urged  my  horse  to  his  best  and  ran  past 
V  the  squad  who  were  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  get  to  the  woods.  I  noticed 
a  very  tall  man  who  had  got  quite  a 
distance  in  advance  of  the  balance  of 
the  squad,  and  my  chief  object  in  run¬ 
ning  past  the  squad  was  to  capture  the 
leader,  which  I  did  when  he  was  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  woods.  He  was 
very  tall  and  straight,  being  well  dress¬ 
ed  in  the  gray  uniform,  and  as  a 
sprinter  was  a  success.  As  I  sta^e“ 
back  with  my  prisoner,  I  saw  that  bei- 
geant  Keller  had  captured  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  squad.  There  were  five  or 
six  confederates  with  Keller,  and  I 
fell  in  with  my  prisoner  as  i 
brought  him  back.  Keller  and  I  were; 
the  first  to  start  after  the  esaaping  con¬ 
federates,  but  after  we  had  them  head¬ 
ed  off  and  turned  back  there  were; 
others  of  our  command  who  joined  in: 
land  returned  with  us.”  .  ,  i 

“Bates’  History  of  Pennsylvania  Volun-j 
teers”  contains  the  following  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  engagement; 

“At  Stony  Creek  December  1,  1864, 

Gregg’s  eavalry  and  a  battery  weie  en¬ 
gaged  in  which  the  Fourth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  performed  gallant  service.  It  was 
led  by  Major  William  B.  Mays.  A  fort 
near  the  point  where  the  railroad  cross¬ 
es  the  run  stood  in  the  way  of  further 
advance,  and  it  was  necessary  to  cap¬ 
ture  it.  This  duty  was  assigned  to  thei 
Fourth  Pennsylvania.  Plunging  into 
the  stream,  it  crossed  above,  and  mak-, 
tng  a  detour,  came  in  upon  and  attack¬ 
ed  the  rear  of  the  works,  while  thel 
front  facing  the  creek  was  held  by  the 
Sixteenth  Pennsylvania,  dismounted. 
Assailed  thus  in  front  and  rear  the  gar¬ 
rison  was  soon  compelled  to  suirendei. 
Two  hundred  prisoners,  three  cannon, 
with  arms,  equipments  and  stores,  were 
captured.  Tlje  loss  was  considerable, 

etc  etc  ”  •  v 

Lieutenant  Tobie,  in  his  most  excel¬ 
lent  history  of  the  First  Maine  cavalry, 
relates  the  following  of  this  encounter: 
■Reveille  at  2  o’clock  in  the  morning 


xvevcHic  a-L  ^  ^  . .  f 

of  December  1,  1864,  our  dream  of  rest 


In  camp  vanished,  and  cross  and  sleep 
the  command  marched  via  McCann  s 
Lees  Mills  and  the  Jerusalem  plank  road 
for  Stonv  Creek  station,  the  point  on 
the  Weldon  railroad  from  which  the 
confederates  wagoned  their  supplies 
around  the  left  of  the  army.  The  rebel, 
pickets  were  found  at  RowantyCre^k 
The  brigade  pressed  rapidly  forward 
to  Stony  Creek  station,  some  two  miles, 
from  the  Rowanty  bridge  and  reached 
there  early  in  the  day.  The  enemy  s 
works  consisted  of  two  small  forts  with 
several  pieces  of  artillery  m  position  on| 
the  south  side  of  Stony  1,^, 

sides  of  the  railroad,  with  *>hes 
extending  on  the  flanks  of  the  “r  sh 
General  Gregg  ordered  the  Fourth 
Pennsylvania  to  cross  the  creek  below 
the  fortification,  without  delay,  and  at¬ 
tack  the  rebels  in  the  rear.  AJA  so 
in  the  most  gallant  style,  under  a  heavy 


fire  from  The  enemy,  who  had  a  per¬ 
fect  range  of  the  ford.  Halting  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  reform,  the  regiment  charged, 
under  the  command  of  Major  William  B. 
Mays,  in  the  rear  of  the  railroad  and 
then  directly  down  the  railroad  to  and 
between  the  forts,  where  they  dismount¬ 
ed  and  actually  charged  with  pistols 
and  sabers  in  hand,  over  the  works, 
forcing  the  enemy  to  surrender  uncondi¬ 
tionally  and  at  once.  The  regiment  cap¬ 
tured  more  men  than  it  numbered,  burn-  ■ 
ed  all  the  rebel  stores,  which  were  nu¬ 
merous,  the  station  and  high  bridge! 
over  Stony  Creek,  and  in  tw'enty  min¬ 
utes’  time  returned  with  the  prisoners.1 
' General  Hampton’s  headquarters  were' 

I  only  four  miles  from  the  station,  and 
!  the  dashing  engagement  took  place  al¬ 
most  in  the  suburbs  of  his  camp,  and 
haste  was  necessary,  for  on  the  heels 
I  of  the  boys  in  blue  came  Hampton,  H 
I  who  was  obliged  to  bottle  his  anger  a 
little  longer  as  the  battery  of  the  First)  - 
brigade  poured  canister  through  theirj 
column.  The  First  Maine  regiment  de¬ 
stroyed  the  bridge  across  the  Rowantyt 
creek.  The  command  reached  camp  atf 
midnight,  etc.,  etc. 

“Major  William  B.  Mays,  who  led  the 
regiment  in  this  engagement,  was  a 
imost  gallant  soldier  and  Christian  gen¬ 
tleman.  He  lost  two  brothers  in  this 
encounter,  one  killed  and  the  other  mor¬ 
tally  wounded,  and  w'hile  leading  a 
charge  at  Farmville,  Va.,  April  7,  1865, 
he  gave  up  his  noble  life.  Before  the 
war  he  resided  near  Franklin,  Pa. 

"Comrade  I.  B.  Gilmore  is  deserving 
of  special  mention  for  gallant  and  meri¬ 
torious  conduct  in  this  and  other  en¬ 
gagements.  Before  entering  the  army 
he  was  an  honored  citizen  of  Venango 
county,  this  state.  He  is  now  a  pros¬ 
perous  merchant  at  Chicora,  Butler 
county,  Pa.,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  many  acquaintances: 

1  “Sergeant  William  S.  Keller  is  one  of 
God’s  noblemen,  brave  as  the  bravest, 
,courteous,  kind  and  gentle  to  a  fault. 
He  was  severely  wounded  at  Harrison’s 
|  landing  in  1862,  and  again  in  the  battle 
iof  Dinwiddie  Courthouse,  Va.,  March 
31,  1865.  1  was  also  wounded  while 1 

|  stooping  over  Keller’s  prostrate  form. 

|  We  were  placed  in  a  temporary  hospi¬ 
tal  at  Dinwiddie  Courthouse  and  on  the ; 
i  following  day  were  removed  to  the  cav¬ 
alry  corps  hospital  at  City  Point  and 
some  time  thereafter  Keller  was  trans-la 
ferred  to  the  United  States  hospital  at 
Philadelphia.  The  surgeons  in  charge 
]  of  these  various  hospitals  pronounced 
Keller’s  wound  fatal,  but  with  a  tenac- 
ity  of  purpose  seldom  witnessed  he  re- 
(covered.  Sergeant  Keller  was  also  a 
resident  of  Venango  county  before  his 
enlistment. 

“David  Campbell,  of  Pittsburg,  was 1 
the  first  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Pennsyl- ; 

|  vania  cavalry.  Colonel  Campbell  had 
;  commanded  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania 
jin  the  three  months’  service  and  before 
the  war  was  captain  of  the  Duquesne 
I  Grays,  of  Pittsburg.  During  the  winter 
of  1861  the  discipline  of  the  command 
■■was  regularly  and  rigidly  enforced, 
Colonel  Campbell  personally  superin¬ 
tending  drills,  parades  and  guard 
mounts,  being  particularly  strict  in  his 
attention  to  guards  and  sentinels.  The 
thorough  instruction  given  to  officers 
and  men  made  guard  and  outpost  duty 
familiar  and  was  the  basis  of  the  sig¬ 
nal,  success  to  which  the  regiment  at¬ 
tained  in  all  its  service  in  the  field.  On 


(the  T2th  of  MarcHfT8t®,  Colonel  Camp- 
Ibell  resigned  to  take  command  of  the 
; Fifth  Pennsylvania  ,Cqv.alry  and  was 
succeeded  in  command  of  the  regiment 
:by  Lieutenant  Colonel ‘James  H.  Childs, 
i  of  Pittsburg.  Colonel  Childs  was  killed 
'at  Antietam,  Md.,  September  17,  1862. 

'He  was  a  grand  soldier  and  beloved  by 
his  entire  command. 

“Colonel  Childs  was  succeeded  by 
(Lieutenant  Colonel  James  K.  Kerr,  of 
Franklin.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Col. 
(Kerr,  which  occurred  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1863,  Lieutenant  Colonel  William 
ETUDOster.  of  Bethlehem,  commanded 
the  regiment  with  signal  ability.  Colo¬ 
nel  Doster  attained  the  rank  of  brevet 
brigadier  general.  General  Doster  re¬ 
signed  October  18,  1863,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Major  George  H.  Covode,  of 
Ligonier.  Colonel  Covode  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Saint  Mary’s  church,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  June  24,  1864.  Colonel  Covode  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  his  command  by  his 
conspicuous  bravery  on  the  field,  and 
his  generosity  and  kindness  when  off 
duty.  The  regiment  lost  87  men,  killed, 
wounded'  and  missing,  in  this  engage¬ 
ment.  Colonel  Covode  was  succeeded  in. 
command  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  B. 
M.  Young,  of  Pittsburg.  Colonel  Young 
was  four  times  wounded  and  was  bre- 
vetted  brigadier  general  for  bravery. 
Colonel  Young  is  now  a  lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel  in  the  regular  army.  Major  W.  M. 
Biddle  succeeded  Colonel  Covode  in 
command  of  the  regiment  at  the  battle 
of  Saint  Mary’s  church,  and  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded  a  few  minutes  after  the 
gallant  Covode  fell;  thus  causing  a  loss 
of  three  officers  killed  and  two  wound¬ 
ed  while  in  command  of  the  regiment. 
The  commissioned  and  non-commis¬ 
sioned  staff  lost  six  killed,  six  wounded 
and  six  captured.  The  regiment  partic¬ 
ipated  in  77  engagements,  In  which  it 
sustained  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  ranks  second  in  the  number  of  en¬ 
gagements  in  the  cavalry  arm  of  the 
service  in  which  a  loss  was  sustained  in 
killed  or  wounded,  and  lost,  killed, 
wounded,  died  of  disease,  or  other 
causes,  captured  or  missing,  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-one,  of  which  a  record 
is  kept,  and  nearly  one  hundred  killed 
and  wounded  not  recorded,  making  a 
total  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty-one  lost 
out  of  a  total  enlistment  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirty,  or  about  one-half. 
The  regiment  was  mustered  in  August, 
1861,  re-enlisted  in  January  1,  1864  and 
mustered  out  July  1,  1865.  Company  A 
was  recruited  in  Northampton  county; 
B,  E  and  G  in  Allegheny  county;  C  and 
D  in  Westmoreland  and  Indiana  coun¬ 
ties;  F  in  Lebanon  county;  H,  I,  K  and 
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Fshould'be  dbing-  violence  to  myom 
feelings,  and  injustice  to  yours,  were  I  to. 
withhold  my  thanks  for  this  honor.  I. 
ssteem  it  an  high  privilege,  at  all  times, 
to  address  my  fellows,  for  it  is  a  mark  of 
confidence;  but  the  compliment  is  greatly 
8nhanced  by  an  occasion  so  interesting;! 
and  patriotic  as  the  one  that  brings  us. 
together  to-day. 

Although  the  war  for  the  Union  has. 
passed  into  history  and  the  leading  act¬ 
ors,  who  wore  the  Blue  and  the  Gray,  have 
crossed  the  dark  river  and  answered  their 
Anal  roll-call,  the  great  conflict,  with  the 
stirring  events  that  marked  its  progress) 
and  its  close,  will  be  an  abiding  presence 
with  the  survivors  while  one  remains  to 


“Shoulder  his  crutch 
And  show  how  fields  are  won.’ 


It  is  worthy  of  note,  my  comrades,  that 
toe  patriotic  woman,  who  suggested 
a  day  be  set  apart  for  decorating  the 
graves  of  the  men  who  died  that  the 
Union  might  live,  recently  deceased  in 
Philadelphia.  Observing  that  the  South¬ 
ern  people  placed  flowers  on  the  graves 
of  their  beloved  dead  on  a  certain  day 
each  year,  she  thought  the  custom  would 
be  an  appropriate  one  wherewith  to  honor 
our  dead  comrades.  Sue  mentioned  it  to 
the  late  General  Logan,  then  Commander 
of  the  Grand  Army;  “Decoration  Day” 
was  established,  and  the  custom  has  been 
lovingly  observed.  The  name  of  Martha 
G.  Kimball  should  be  held  In  grateful  re¬ 
membrance  by  every  surviving  soldier. 

There  are  two  coincidents  connecting; 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  that  gave 
birth  to  the  Republic,  and  that  of 
the  Rebellion,  which  preserved  it,  the 
student  of  History  should  never  lose  sight 
of the  flrst  blood  in  each  great  conflict 
was  drawn  on  the  same  day  of  the  same 
month,  April  19,  one  in  the  little  New 
England  village  of  Lexington,  in.thethen 
province  of  Massachusetts,  the  other  in- 
the  streets  of  Baltimore.  The  second-co- 
incident  is  hardly  less  significant,  the 
final,  crushing  blow  to  the  enemy  in  each 
war  was  delivered  on  the  soil  of  Virginia, 
toe  flrst  at  Yorktown,  the  other  at  Appo¬ 
mattox. 

My  comrades,  let  us  Indulge  in  retro¬ 
spect  a  moment.  You  have  not  forgotten, 
toe  stirring  days  of  1861,  when  the  coun¬ 
try  was  suddenly  awakened  from  its 
dream  of  peace  and  money-getting.  Re¬ 
call  that  Saturday  morning  in  April, 
when  the  network  of  electric  wires  cov¬ 
ering,  the  country  left  word  at  every  door 
that  the  flag  had  been  fired  on  at  Sumter. 
The  news  swept  up  your  beautiful  Val¬ 
iev  of  the  Delaware  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountains  and  beyond  to  the  great 
lakes,  electrifying  the  hearts  and  souls. 
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women  as  they  had. 
been  electrified  since 
the  flrst  shot  at  Lexington  aroused, 
our  Colonial  fathersand  mothers.  Imeed 
not  ask  how  New  Jersey  received  this 
startling  news,  the  response  she  made, 
nor  the  part  she  played  in  the  bloody 
drama  that  followed,  for  they  are  writ  in 
blood.  No  State  assumed  her  duty  more 
cheerfully  or  was  more  faithful  to  it. 
New  Jersey  had  a  double  incentive  to 
duty.  In  addition  to  her  patriotic  im¬ 
pulse,  here  within  her  borders,  and  al¬ 
most  at  your  elbows,  my  comrades,  are 
toe  fields  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  and 
Monmouth;  and  had  not  New  Jersey  re¬ 
sponded  as  she  did  respond,  the  spirits  of 
toe  dead  who  fell  on  these  historic  Helds 
would  have  come  forth  with  words  of  i 
reproach  for  her  lack  of  patriotism. 

And  you.  my  comrades,  how  vividly  | 
you  recall  that  hour  of  duty !  Turn  back 
your  thoughts  to  the  day  of  enlistment;.| 
toe  putting  on  of  the  uniform;  your  [ 
pride  in  following  the  drum  beat;  and  | 
your  preparation  to  take  the  field.  The  f 
day  of  departure  comes  and  you  brace  up.; 
to  meet  it.  You  recall  the  tearful  good-  i 
byes  to  father,  and  mother.,  and  brother ! 
and  sister,  and  the  silent  farewell  to  tha&| 
other  one  dearer  than  all  the  rest,  and,., 
with  heavy  hearts,  you  “  fold  your  tents  ; 
and  march  away.”  There  is  no  occa- 1 
sion  to  recount  your  services^  the  hard 
ships  incident  to  military  life;  your 
courage  in  battle;  your  forbearance 
many  trials;  your  sufferings  from 
wounds,  nor  the  death  of  the  comrades  ' 
who  fell  at  your  side.  After  a  four  years' 
struggle  such  as  modern  times  had.  | 
not  witnessed, you  come  marching  home 
to  receive  the  plaudits  of.  your  country¬ 
men  The  Union  is  saved  but  at  what, 
a-sacriftce— the  foundations  of<  our  Tern- 
pie  of  Liberty  were  reiaid  In.  mortar  tern- 
pered  with  the  bloodiof  her  sons.  That 
|  toeir  and;your  services  and-sacrifices  are 
appreciated  is  attested  by  our  assembling; 
here  to-day;  by  toe  honors  we  pay  the 
living,  and  the  tender  affection  with, 
which  flowers  are  spread  upon  toe  graves  I 
of  the  dead.  The  war  emphasized  the 
aphorism  that  “  The  blood  of  the  martyr  ! 
is  the  seed  of  the  church,”  for  the  blood  j 
shed  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  has  given 
it  greater  strength  than  would  bands  of  ! 
iron  and  hooks  of  steel. 

It  is  hard  to  realize,  my  comrades,  how  f 
wide  the  span  since  you  buckled  on  your 
|  armor  to  light  the  battles  of  the  Union,. f 
Time  passes  so  rapidly  we  hardly  take 
note  of  its  flight  It  is  a  third  of  a  cen- • 
tury  6ince  the  flag  was  fired  on  and  the 
North  rose  up  to  avenge  the  insult,  but  it 
hardly  seems  so.  Your  step  is  not  so 
elastic  now  as  then;  your  arm  has  less 
vigor  in  its  blow;  your  locks  are  less 
raven  in  color.  If  we  need  additional' 
evidence  of  the  flight  of  time  we  have  It  .| 
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I  right  Here  before  us.  Look  over  this  au 
dienoe.  Three-fourths  of  those  assem 
bled  to  witness  the  loving  ceremony  in 
memory  of  your  fallen  comrades, 
wore  either  unborn,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  babes  in  arms,  or  small  children. 
Another  generation  has  come  upon  the 
stage  of  life;  the  men  direct  public  af- 
I  fairs  and  the  women,  God  bless  them!: 
are  the  mothers  of  families.  The  few 
still  with  us,  who  were  active  in  the  stir¬ 
ring  days  of  ’61,  if  not  “  in  the  sear  and 
!  yellow  leaf  ”  are  rapidly  approaching  its-' 
i  coniines. 

A  word  as  the  cause  or  the  war  will  not 
I  be  out  of  place  on  this  occasion .  As  we 
all  know,  the  negro  was  at  the  bot- 
atom  of  this  great  conflict  of  the 
|  ages,  but  neither  the  North  nor  the 
I  South  was  responsible  for  bringing  this 
1  disturbing  element  to  these  shores.  That 
was  the  work  of  old  Mother  England 
which  forced  negro  slavery  on  the  Oolo- 
|  nists  against  their  protest.  The  “  Insti- 
1  tution,”  as  it  came  to  be  called,  gradually 
spread' over  the  thirteen  Colonies,  and, 
by  the  time  the  Revolution  broke  out,  it 
had  become  interwoven  with  the  domes¬ 
tic  and  economic  life  of  the  people.  None 
took  more  kindly  to  it  than  our  Yankee 
cousins,  who,  being  a  commercial  people, 
did  most  of  the  carrying  trade  in  negroes 
|  from  Africa  to  the  American  Colonies. 
More  than  one  great  New  England  fortune 
I  was  made  in  this  trade,  and,  in  some  eases, 
the  income  from  this  source  is  still  en¬ 
joyed. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  minds  of  our 
j  New  England  cousins-  underwent  a 
1  change,  and,  when  the  stealing  of  negroes 
from  Africa  was  declared  piracy,  they 
protested  against  the  “sin  and  curse 
|  of  slavery but  this  was  not  done 
while  this  profitable  trade  could  be' 
carried  on.  So  firmly  had  negro 
slavery  become  intertwined  with) 
the  political  life  of  the  Colonies  that 
a  Union  would  have  been  impossible  with¬ 
out  its  recognition,  and  provision  made 
for  its  protection  in  the  Constitution. 
Nevertheless  slavery  was  becoming  un¬ 
productive,  and  would,  in  the  course  of 
years,  have  become  extinct,  had  not  a 
Yankee  schoolmaster  gone  South  and 
whittled  out  a  cotton  gin  with  his  pocket 
knife,  which  enabled  the  planters  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  seeds  from  the  staple  with  greater 
facility.  It  soon  grew  into  general  use;  . 
3  to ->  area  of  cotton  culture  was  enlarged) 

!  and  the  value  of  negro  slaves  increased. 
In  the  course  of  time  slavery  dominated 
I  our  politics,  and  a  bitter  contest  arose  • 

|  over  its  extension.  The  firing  on  the  flag  - 
at  Sumter  was  the  outcome  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  throttle  the  Union.  This  was- 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  the  rest 
you  know. 

Tne  magnitude  of  our  armies  brought). 

I  men  into  the  service  from  every  civilized s 
country  of., the  world.  To  some  extent  our- 
armies  were  cosmopolitan.  In  mv  com-, 
mand  I  had  a  battalion  composed  of  men, 
who  had  served  in  all  the  European, 
armies,  and  they  spoke  as  many  la  nguages 
)  The  name  by  whicn  they  were  known, 
i  when  translated  was  “The  Lost  Children,’ 

I  but  the  rest  of  the  command  persisted  in 
©ailing  them  “  The  Lost  Ducks.”  They  were 
1  men  of  varied  accompUshments.  Wanting.;^ 
I  sfttae^  piano  .music  written  one  day  I.  d-u- 

raifted'  -vn  e  fil  e  nr  off  the’  battalion  ifthdhteii!! 

I  me  a  competent  professor,  who  reported* 
for  duty  In  a  few  minutes.  Americans 
traveling  in  Europe  not  infrequently  meet 
with  men  who  served  in  the  Union  army,, 
and  the  meeting  is  always  cordial  and. 
aleasant.  I  have,  on  more  than  one 
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sion,  When  traveling  aroroau,  lanen  in  wi 
foreigners  who  helped  us  fight  our  battles, 
or  the  families  of  those  who  fell  in  action, 
©ne  thing  you  have  all  realized,  my  com¬ 
rades,  that  your  attachment  for  those  who- 
served  with  you  in  the  war  is  much  stronger 
than  toward  the  rest  of  your  friends.  It 
has  created  a  sympathy  between  you  and 
them  that  can  hardly  be  explained,  and  it 
is  as  lasting  as  life.  This  bond  not  only 
exists  between  men  who  have  served  in 
the  same  armies,  and  fought  in  the  same 
aause,  but  who  have  served  under  different 
Sags  and  even  in  opposing  armies.  I  met 
with  an  example  of  this  on  one  occasion 
when  in  a  foreign  land. 

And  what  of  the  enemy  we  fought  and 
oonqnered?  If  you  belittle  your  foe  you 
detract  from  your  own  achievements. 
Braver  men  never  buckled  on  a  sword, 
shouldered  a  rifle,  or  set  a  sqpadron  in  the 
field.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  they 
were  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  In  the 
qualities  of  courage  and  forbearance  they 
were  our  equals.  The  leaders  of  the  two 
armies  formed  a  group  of  the  noblest  exam¬ 
ples  of.  manhood  of  modern  times.  The 
time  will  come  when  the  reader  of  History 
will  not  inqpire  on  which  side  men  fought  I 
in  our  great  conflict,  for  all  the  great  deeds 
will  be  set  down  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
our  common  country,  as  is  the  case  in  Eng.-| 
land  as  to  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  later 
■war  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  war  had 
one  other  good  effect  beside  welding  the 
Union  together  as  a  compact  whole;  it 
taught  the  men  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South  to  have  a  mutual  respect  for  each 
other.  Each  found  the  other  his  peer,  and, 
hereafter,  neither  section  will  be  found  in¬ 
dulging  In  disparaging-  criticism  as  to  the  J 
manhood  of  the  other,  for  both  have  been  p 
tested  in  the  crucible  of  battle,  the  severest  i- 
ten d'w n 

I  am  here  to  speak  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  | 
men  who  seldom,  if  ever,  find  a  defender  on  f 
Decoration  Day  who  are  frequently  called,  |: 
in  derision,  the  “  Stay-at-Home  Patriots.”  fe 
Si  allude  to  the  farmers,  the  mechanics,. ;■ 
laboring  men  and  others  who  stayed  at  S 
home  ;,Wiho  paid  the  taxes  and  supported 
the-armies  in, the  field.  The  farmers  played? { 
a  very  important  part,  and  played  it  well. 

If  they  had  not  remained  at  home  and  jy 
raised  the  bread  and  maat  to  feed  the  armies 
the-  war  would,  have  collapsed  in  a  short  F 
time-  Eyerjy  man  cannot  leave  his  farm, 
and  workshop,  and-  office  to  take  up  arms- 
in  the  most  sacred  cause.  When  such  emer¬ 
gency  comes  upon  a  country  the  respon¬ 
sibility  is  divided,  as  it  should  be,  and  alb  , 
who  bear  their  part,  at  home  or  in  the 
field,  are  entitled  to  their  share  of  credit. 
You  veterans  know  what  an  important- 
part  the  Commissariat  plays  in  war,  and*  i 
how  much  more  valuable  are  the  services- 1 
of  soldiers  with  well-filled  stomachs  than 
empty  ones.  The  present  generation  can, 
nob  realize  with  what  heavy  hearts,  the 
men  who  staid  at  home  and  supported  the 
armies  in  the  field,  bore  their. yoke  through 
the  long  years  of  the  war.  Thousands  of 
them  gave  their  first  born  sons,  and  other  ! 
sons  likewise,  to  the  country,  and  saw 
them  Said  away,  in  the  family  graveyard. 
These  men  were  patriots,  in  fact  and  deed,,  i- 
and  they  and  their  wives  and  their  daugh-  ;• 
ters  will  receive  their  reward  at  the  great 
j  day., 

j  Tha^e  is  no  better  time  to  discuss  the  i 
pension  question  than  in  the  presence  of 
the  men  most  deeply  interested  in  it.  From 
the  earliest  ages  the  services  of  soldiers  : 
have  been  recognized  and  rewarded  in  some 
j  way,. our  own  and  other  civilized  govern¬ 
ments  by  the  gift  of  money  in  the  shape  of; 

I  a,  pension.  Our  system  is  the  most  liberal, 
of  them  all.  There  has  been  a  monstrous- 
sight  of  lying  on  this  subject.  You  have- 
i  been  told  that  this  party  and  that  is  un-  l 
friendly  to  the  disabled  veteran  ;  that  if* 
j  one  party  get  in  power  your  pensions  will*  ^ 
be  reduced ;  if  the  other  party  be  successful,  ’ 

I  they  will  be  increased.  Now,  my  comrades, 

I,  would  ask  you  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  1 
jail  such  trashy  theories,  lor  there  is  no, 
truth, in  any  of  them.  There  is  no  party  in 
;  tfals  country,  and  there  never  has  been  one,, 

J  opposed  toiliberal: pensions  to__thg  dtsabledjj 
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veteran.  I.  know  that  politicians  on 
stump#  sometimes,  tell  you  otherwise,  but 
you  should  not  forget,  my  comrades,  that  I 
these  patriots  have  a  little  ax  to  grind,  and 
do  Dot  object  to  the  veterans  turning— the- 
stone.  The  veteran  has  no  warmer  friend# 
than  President  Cleveland,  andex-Presidenfc. 
Harrison  was  as  devoted  to  his  interest ; 
and,  from  the  view,  I  take  of  it,  there  seems 
to  be  a  neck-and-neckrace  between  the  two 


political  parties  as  to  which  shall  do  the 
most  for  the  veteran  soldier. 

Whatever  friction  has  occurred  has  arisen 
over  the  question  whether  the  pension 
gates-sball  be  opened  wide  enough  for  the  j 
honest  and.dishonest  veteran,  to  enter  side 
by  side.  You  know,  as  well  as  II  my  com¬ 
rades,  there  were  many  rouges  in  our  great 
armies  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  men.  It 
could  not  have  been  otherwise.  We  find  | 
dishonest  men,  in  every  walk,  of  life,  in 
Church  and  State,  .and  no  calling  offers  so 
wide  a  field  to  ply  their  trade  as  an  army  in 
time  of  war.  They,  areeasily.  recognized  by 
the  true  soldier.  After  they  enter  the  ser¬ 
vice  they  hangrfibout  the  hospital,  anxious 
to  be  detailed  as  assistants;  they,  like  to- 
wait  on  the  company  cooks,  bring  wood, 
carry  water, .or  do  other  hard  worfcof  thie- 
kind;,  wh6n,  the-  drum. beats  to.  fall  in  for 
action,  they  are-  suddenly  seized!  with  | 
stomach  ache  or  some  other-  dangerous 
oom plaint,  and,  instead  of  going  to  the 
front,  get  excused  and  go  to  the  rear;  if 
such  men. get  into  action,  by  any  mis'ake, 
they  volunteer  to  man  the  stretchers  and 
carry  the  wounded,  the  real  soldiers,  to  the 
hospital,  and  forget  to  come  back.  They 
bum  around  from  hospital  to  .hospital  for  a 
few  months;  then  get  discharged;  now  re- 
enlist  with  a  big  bounty  and  come  back  to 
play  their  old  tricks  over  again.  Our  great 
armies  contained  thousands  of  just  such 
•'  patriots;  they  were  the  first  to  demand  a 
peusion.after  the  war,  and,  not  infrequent¬ 
ly,  were  the  most  suceessful  in  getting  one. 
Iisay  not  one  cent  for  a  dishonest  pensioner, 
and  I  believe  every  honest  soldier  in  the 
land  will  endorse  the  sentiment.  We  should 
use  our  joint  influence  in  making  the  pen¬ 
sion  roll  a  roll  of  honor.  The  present  Ad^ 
ministration  is  making  an  honest  effort  to 
purge  the  pension  rolls  of  the  names  of  the 
rogues  which  encumber  and  disgrace  it,  and 
with  commendable  success.  It  uses  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  methods  fashioned  by  the 
Republicans,  and,  if  there  be  anything 
wrong  about  themthat  party  is  responsible. 
I  vouch  for  the-trutfa,  of  what  I  say,  that 
the  present  Administration  is  as  friendly  to 
the  veterans  of  the  war  as  any  that  has 


. 
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j  gone  before,  but  it  has  no  sympathy  for  the 
l  rogues  who  cheat  the  tax  payers  through 
our  beneficent  pension  system. 

You  hear  the  present  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  Hoke  Smith,  denounced  as  a  “  Rebel 
Brigadier,”  and  charged  with  taking  away 
pensions  from  deserving  veterans;  but  you, 
will  see  that  tbese  allegations  are  not  true 
when  I  state  that  Mr.  Smith  was  but  eight 
yea>-s  old  when  the  war  broke  out ;  and  that 
a  recent  decision  of  his  Department  gives 
pensions  to  a  large  class  of  widows  under 
the  Act  of  June  27,  1890,  who  were  excluded 
under  the  rulings  of  his  predecessor  in 
office.  Does  thls-show  any  hostility?.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Pensions  Lochren  has  like¬ 
wise  been  assailed  for  trying  to  purge  the 
rolls  of  dishonest  pensioners,,  but,  in  doing 
this,  be  used  the  same  methods  all  other 
Commissioners  used  before  him,  until 
the  practice  was  recently  changed  by  act  of  ,' 
Congress.  To  me-it  seems  a  monstrous  per¬ 
version  of  justice  and  right, .that  when  a 
rogue  gets  on  the  pension  rolls  be  is  not  to. 
be  disturbed.  This  is  not  the  way  you  deal 
with  dishonesty  in  Hunterdoncounty.  You 
administer  a  dose  of  .Jersey  Justice.-  My 
comrades,  we  owe  it  to  the  liberal,  andi 
heavily-burdened,  taxpayers  of  the  country 
to  see  to  it,  as  far  as  we  can,  that  the  name 
of  every  dishonest  pensioner  is  stricken 
from  the  rolls. 

As  “Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less- re¬ 
nowned  than  war,”  a  word  of  them  before- 
we  conclude.  While  the  victories  of  war 
are  brutalizing  and  arouse  the  basest  pas¬ 
sions,  those  of  Peace  call  forth  the  noblest 
sentiments  and  make  mankind  better  and. 


men  who  died  for  the 
Union  left  it  in  care  of  the  living,  how  can 
we  best  discharge  this  trust?.  Our  first  con¬ 
cern  should  be  to  preserve  our  republican 
institutions,  and  our  second  to  see  to  it  that 
all  men  are  secured  in  theirrigbts.  Thought¬ 
ful  men  have  grave  fears  for  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  our  form,  of  government. 
Demagogueism ,  seems  more  rife  than 
sound  polities,  and  men  climb  into  public - 
place  by  appealing# to  the  worst  passions. . 
A  few  days  ago  Senator  Wolcott  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  sound  a  note  of  alarm  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  by  saying,  “  it  is  time  we 
had  the  courage  to  .stand  together  against 
socialism,  populism  and  paternalism, which i 
are  running  riot  in  this  country,  and  which 
must  end,  if  not  crushed,  in  the  destruction 
of  the  liberties  the  laws  give  us,  liberties- 
which  should  be  dearer  to  us  than  life  it- 
|  self.”  In  this  connection,  the  question  of. 
immigration  is  of  the  first  importance. 
The  introduction  of  large  bodies  of ' 
the  degenerate  Latin  and  Slav  races, 
from  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean, 
has  threatening  features.  They  have  con¬ 
trol  of  our  coal  mining  operations  and! 
our  coke  industry;  lead  in  all  the  riots  that 
I  give  trouble  to  the  civil  authorities ;  are  ■ 
i  brutal  in.their  instincts  and  .have#  no.,  s 
Jtarthy'  with  our  form  of  government: .  Wha.t 
(  estimate  do  you  place  on  them  as  prospec¬ 
tive  citizens  ?  Would  our  institutions  ba-1 
safe  with  the  ballot  in  such  hands  ?. 

Extravagance,  which  leads  to  corruption,, 
has  been  the  ruin  of  many  nations.  We 
need  to  come  back  to  the  habits  of  economy 
practiced  by  our  fathers.  We  live  and  die 
under  a  high  pressure,  system.  As  it  were, . 
we  sit  on  the  safety  valve  of  our  social  and 
economic  life  and  never  allow  a  pound  of: 
steam  to  escape.  I  would  not  like  to  say 
that  our  presentibusiness  depression  is  not- 
largely  due  to  our  extravagance  and  want 
of  economy.  In  Europe,  domestic  economy - 
is  practiced  by  rich  and  poor  alike.  Here- 
false  pride  will  not  allow  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  to  economize  despite  the 
protest  of  an  empty  purse.  The  generation, 
which  gains  a  victory  over  habits  of  extrav¬ 
agance,  will  be  entitled  to  more  glory,  than , 
armies  gain  in  war. 

Another  important  problem  is  how  to 
gpin  a  victory,  over  the  habit  of  farmers’, 
sons  desertingithe  homestead,  and  flocking 
to  the  large  towns  and  cities,  too  often 
allured  by  the  glare  and  attraction  of  a 
faster  and  falser  life.  So  marked  has  this 
exodus  from  country  to  town  become,  that 
in  thousands  of  families  not  one  son  is  will¬ 
ing  to  stay  at  home  and  cultivate  the  an¬ 
cestral  .acres.  When  the  father  dies,  the 
homestead  Is  sold  under  the  hammer,  and 
the  family  broken  up  and  scattered.  Of  all  J 
who  flock  to  the  towns  hqrdly  five  per-cent 
succeed;  the  remainder  learn  their  mis¬ 
take  when  too  late  to  correct  It.  By  this 
exodus  of  young  men  from  the  country  it  is  : 
almost  impossible  to  procure  farm  help  In 
many  parts,  and,  after  awhile,  the  only  re¬ 
liance  will  be  the  brutal  and  ignorant  Hun 
ox  Italian,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  our  . 
agricultural  industry  will  be  In  the  control  • 
Of, foreigners  as  is  our  mining  labor. 

What  of  the  state  of  unrest  that  prevails 
in  our  political  and  economic  life?  It  is 
said  to  be  a  warfare  between  capital  and 
labor,  but  may  it  not  be  traced  to  other 
causes?  What  of  the '‘Commonweal,”  com¬ 
posed  of  the  driftwood  of  our  population  ? 

Is  it  a  revival  of  the  “Crusades”  that  in¬ 
flicted  great  evils  on  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages?  Labor  was  never  more  unsettled. 

It  is  no  .  longer  free,  and  cannot  be 
while  organizations,  mainly  composed 
of  foreigners,  control  it.  A  man  is  no 
longer  allowed  to  sell  his  own  labor  at  a 
price  agreed  upon  between  himself  and  his 
employer.  When  a  strike  takes  place,  the 
strikers  will  neither  work  themselves  nor 
allow  others  to  work  ;  and  force  Is  used  to 
prevent  those  working  who  claim  the  right 
to  controL  their  own  labor.  What  a  mon¬ 
strous  tyranny,  and  to  think  of  it’s  being 
submitted  to  In  free  America!  A  return  to 
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the  apprenticeship  system  would  cure  some 
of  the  labor  evils,  but  the  despotic  Iron  heel  n 


‘ 


of  the  foreign-controlled  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  has  crushed  It  out,  and  Its  revival 
seems  impossible. _ . 


lespite  these  •  drawbacks  we  have 
many  things  to  be  thankful  for.  Our  coun¬ 
try  is  the  freest  and  best ;  the  government 
the  most  just.  This  is  the  poor  man’s . 
country.  The  boy  who  starts  out  in  life  ■ 
barefooted  has  a  better  opportunity  here 
t®  reach  the  top  of. the  ladder  of  fame  than 
elsewhere.  What  a  satisfaction  to  a  poor 
man  to  reflect  that  one  of  his  sons  may  be¬ 
come  President,  and  his  daughters  the 
j  wives  of  Senators.  The  men  who  All  the 
exalted  places  of  the  land,  in  Church  and 
State,  in  army  and  navy  with  scarce  an  ex¬ 
ception,  have  come  up  from  the  humblest 
walks  of  life,  their  careers  emphasizing  the  - 
couplet, 

i  ’‘■Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise. 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  - 
lies.” 

The  problems  I  (have  submitted  to  you,  , 
my  comrades,  are  worthy  your  considera¬ 
tion.  Victories  of  Peace  await  you  in  every 
walk  of  life,  and  if  you  fight  these  battles, 
with  the  same  courage  and  zeal  you  dis¬ 
played  In  the  war  for  the  Union,  you  wili  l 
come  out  the  winner. 
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1GHTING 

FOR  THE  FLAG 

BRAVE  DEFENSE  OF  REGIMENTAL  COL¬ 
ORS  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

How  the  Flag  of  the  Twenty=fourth  Michigan  Never 
Went  Down,  Though  Bearer  After 
Bearer  Fell. 


BY  GEORGE  L.  KILMER. 

(Copyrighted,  1894,  by  S.  S.  McClure,  Limited.) 


When  Pickett’s  indomitable  thou¬ 
sands  entered  that  mile  of  naked  plain 
and  slope  which  lay  between  them  and 
!  Hancock’s  guns  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  at 
'Gettysburg,  July  3,  1863,  the  battle- 
flags  were  aligned  with  the  front  rank 
of  troops,  and  so  remained  until  halt 
ithe  distance  had  been  covered.  I  hen, 
if  never  before,  the  men  in  blue  crouch¬ 
ing  in  anxious  expectancy  on  the 
threatened  heights,  learned  to  interpret 
Ithe  powerful  and  poetic  Hebrew  simile, 

1  “Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners. 
For  an  army  with  baners  is  terrible, 
while  an  army  without  banners  seen 
from  a  distance,  often  aPP®ars,  only  a 
vast  and  powerless  mob.  The  hosts  of 
heaven  and  hell  in  the  first  great  con¬ 
flict  were  marshaled  under  battle-flaBs, 
“Ten  thousand  ensign,  high  advanced, 
Standards  and  Gonfalons 


And-  they  joined  the  battle, 

“Under  spreading  ensigns,  moving  nigh 
In  slow  but  firm  battalions.” 

So  moved  the  Virginians,  the  North 
Carolinians,  and  the  Tennesseeans  on 
that  day  of  fate  for  Southern  chivalry. 
At  half  a  mile  the  Union  guns  are 
opened.  The  charging  rallies  shudder  as 
the  shells  strike  here  and  there,  and 
stagger  while  closing  lip  right  and  left. 
Meanwhile  the  flags  move  on.  When¬ 
ever  a  bearer  falls  fresh  hands  grasp 
the  staff,  and  With  a  challenging  air 
rush  a  few  paces  ahead.  Three-quar- 
jters  of  a  mile.  The  Union  gunners 
change  solid  shot  and  shell  for  grape, 
and  Hancock's  wary  riflemen  coolly 
I  select  targets  among  the  men  in  the 
approaching  column.  Armistead,  _  the 
gallant  Virginian,  leading  the  brigade 
of  direction  straight  for  the  angle  of 


tUe  stone  wo  11  where  Be  "will  soon; 
carve  the  high-water  mark  and  dye  itj 
crimson  with  his  blood,  waves  his  cap; 
gayly  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  his  favo-i 
rite  way  of  signaling  to  his  men.  “Fol-j, 
low  me.”  The  gaps  in  the  ranks  growf 
wider.  The  fallen  trip  the  marching!1 
file?.  But  on  and  ever  on  presses. 
Armistead,  flanked  by  a  bright  plumage, 
of  standards  blazoned  with  the  South- • 
ern  Cross.  Cushing’s  guns  belch  grape1 
at  “ten  paces,”  but  out  of  the  smoke  . 
and  flame,  upon  and  over  the  stone! 
wall,  into  the  ranks  of  Webb’s  Penn-' 
sylvanians  Armistead  leaps.  Barely  aj 
hundred  have  crossed  the  fatal 
wall,  yet  above  them  float! 

SIX  SOUTHERN  BATTLE  FLAGS. 

“Give  them  the  cold  steel,  boys,”  /■ 
Armistead  shouts,  laying  his  hands  upon 
a  cannon  still  hot  and  smoking,  while ; 
a  color  bearer  on  either  hand  waves  his' 
standard  as  a  signal  to  the  men  in  the , 
rear  to  rally. 

The  little  handful  who  had  crossed 
the  barrier  plied  their  bayonets  upon 
the  Pennsylvanians  along  the  wall  and 
shot  them  down  with  the  muzzles  of 
their  rifles  at  their  breasts.  Overmatch¬ 
ed  in  numbers,  but  unequaled  in  valor, 
the  Virginians  paused  there,  victors  at 
the  goal  prescribed  by  their  orders,  and 
waved  their  colors  in  a  spirit  of  defiance 
and  exultation.  Quick  to  answer  the 
challenge,  a  twin  brigade  of  Webb’s ! 
led  by  Norman  J.  Hall,  and  which  until; 
now  had  been  held  in  leash  beyond  the  i 
area  of  fighting,  plunged  into  the  tur¬ 
moil  and  closed  hand  to  hand  with 
Armistead’s  men.  For  an  instant  the 
colors  of  blue  and  gray,  the  flags  of 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia  waved  over : 
friend  and  foe  alike  in  that  narrow 
angle.  j 

The  valiant  Southern  leader  was  shot 
down  at  the  trail  of  the  gun  he  had 
captured  and  half  of  his  immediate  fol-l 
lowers  lay  dead  or  wounded  inside  of  I 
the  wall.  In  the  hands  of  as  many 
colors  bearers  were  found  tightly 
clasped  the  six  Virginia  battle  flags, 
History  with  not  a  little  glorifica¬ 
tion  tells  how  Hancock's  men  gathered 
Pickett’s  standard  “in  sheaves.”  Alii 
honor  to  the  men  who  were  on  hand  to  A 
gather  them  in,  but  the  truth  is  thosefe 
flags  were  lost  because  they  were  on| 
the  top  wave  when  it  reached  its  high¬ 
est  point  and  the  receding  of  the  tide) 
left  them  there  “with  not  a  hand  tof 
’save  them.”  That  this  is  not  a  mere' 
generalization  may  be  shown  by  trac-| 
ing  the  individual  fortunes  of  some  ofi 
the  banners  and  their  guardians. 

COLORS  THAT  FELL  FAR  IN  FRONT. 

In  Armistead’s  brigade  there  marched  : 
that  day  the  Thirty-eighth  Virginia  t’ 
Regiment.  Its  colors  were  in  the  van,  gi 
but  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  brigade,# 
at  a  distance  from  Armistead’s  heroic  B 
few  who  crossed  the  stone  wall.  While  p- 
the  Thirty-eighth  was  forging  ahead 
under  the  biting  volleys  poured  upon 
it  by  Webb’s  men,  the  Eighth  Ohio  L 
Regiment,  lying  off  in  the  flank  of  the  r 
Virginians,  as  they  marched,  charged  . 
them  upon  the  left  rear,  and  doubled  |, 
them  up  toward  the  centre  where  fw 
Armistead  was.  The  colors  of  the  regi-  ;« 
meat  were  found  by  an  Ohio  soldier  in U. 
the  hands  of  a  dead  Virginian,  far  in  ad-| 
vance. 

When  the  grand  column  of  assault! 
first  moved  out  from  the  shelter  of  the)- 


woods  beyond  the  Emmettsbv 
it  had  for  a  support  on  the  left 
grew’s  division  composed  of  North  Car 
olinians  and  Tennesseeans.  The  regi¬ 
ment  on  Pettigrew’s  right,  touching  el¬ 
bows  with  Pickett’s  Virginians,  was 
the  Twenty-sixth  North -Carolina,  exact¬ 
ly  numbering  at  that  time  216  men, 
out  of  820  who  had  entered  the  fight’ 
two  days  before.  As  the  long  column 
advanced  toward  Cemetery  Ridge,  the 
uneven  ground  broke  the  connection 
between  Pettigrew  and  Pickett,  but  the 
North  Carolinians  clung  to  the  latter, 
keeping  step  with  the  Virginians  over 
the  meadows  across  the  Emmettsbnrg 
pike,  on  up  the  terrible  slope  toward  the 
stone  wall  north  of  the  angle  where 
Armistead  fell.  When  they  had  crossed, 
one-half  of  the  intervening  space,  the’ 
Enion  guns  opened  with  grape  and  the! 
whole  line,  as  has  been  stated,  was! 
momentarily  checked,  although  Pickett’s 
flag  moved  steadly  onward.  Seeing: 
that,  the  color-bearer  of  the  North  Caro-; 
linians  dashed  forward  to  align  with 
them,  reached  the  fatal  stone  wall  alone,; 
and  fixing  the  staff  among  the  loose! 
boulders,  fell  dead  across  them.  To  that! 
point,  through  the  battle  smoke  and; 
i  ceaseless  storm  of  bullets,  struggled 
about  sixty  of  the  brave  remnant  of 
the  Twenty-sixth,  and  were  marching 
back  with  their  colors  when  the  order 
came  down  from  Pickett  on  the  right 
to  retreat.  Fourteen  pairs  of  hands 
had  borne  that  standard  forward  on 
Gettysburg  field,  and  been  paralyzed 
while  doing  so:  bow  it  all  happenedl 
‘  will  appro  "  later  on. 

THE  TRIUMPHANT  FLAG. 

The  regiment  which  better  than  all! 
others  could  account  for  the  loss  of 
more  than  600  out  of  the  820  North 
'  Carolinians  mustered  beneath  that  flag 
on  July  1  was  the  Twenty-fourth 
Michigan  of  Meredith's  “Iron  Brigade.” 
The  Twenty-fourth  with  its  flag  and! 
flag-bearers  made  some  history  that  day, 
and  the  records  have  been  preserved  in! 
the  minutest  detail. 

The  flag  story  of  the  Twenty-fourth, 
dates  hack  to  the  time  of  the  Detroit 
riots  of  1S62,  when  Lincoln  called  for 
the  famous  "Three  Hundred  Thousand 
More.”  As  a  rebuke  to  the  anti-war; 

$  sentiment  Governor  Blair,  it  is  said,  at 
the  solicitation  of  bis  wife,  granted  per- 
’  mission  to  raise  a*  new  regiment,  while 
!  several  already  formed  had  not  received 
their  quota.  The  ranks  of  the  new  or- 
|  ganization  were  filled  with  a  hurrah,.  B 
700  out  of  1000  recruits  being  native 
Americans.  Henry  A.  Morrow,  a  city: 
judge,  was  made  the  colonel,  and  the : 
Sheriff,  Mark  Flanigan,  standing  sixj 
feet  four  in  his  boots,  Lieutenant  Colo-- 
nel.  Sergeant  Abel  G.  Peck  was  the 
color  bearer,  and  when  Detroit's  enthu-! 
siastic  daughters  presented  him  the1 
standard  some  citizen  handed  Colonel! 
Morrow  a  check  for  $100  to  be  given  to  | 
the  first  man  who  carried  it  in  battle,  I 
and  a  second  of  like  amount  for  the 
man  who  should  bring  it  home  again  toj 
Detroit.  Initiated  at  Fredericksburg 
and  Ckancellorsville,  and  getting  the 
shine  off  from  its  uniforms,  the  regiment 
was  admitted  on  fraternal  terms  to  the 
ranks  of  the  old  “Iron  Brigade.” 

At  Gettysburg,  that  memorable  morn¬ 
ing  of  July  1,  the  brigade  answered 
Reynolds’  call  for  reinforcements,  when 


nre' 

I  be  beia  Dacis  west;  oi  isemmary  xuage 
jin  order  to  give  Hancock  time  to  seize 
)  the  rock-ribbed  heights  around  the  town. 

|  Over  Seminary  Ridge  they  dashed  past 
|  Reynolds,  standing  cn  a  knoll  in  the 
i McPherson  woods,  to  point  out  the  way.’ 
;His  words  of  command  died  on  his  lips, 
Ibut  the  brigade  had  caught  them,  and 
|  how  well  they  were  obeyed  may  be 
I  seen  in  this  story  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
'Michigan  and  its  rent  battleflag.  Arch¬ 
er’s  Tennesseeans  were  crossing  Will¬ 
oughby  Run,  the  first  barrier  of  the  field, 
and  the  Iron  Brigade  swung  around 
the  ford  in  horse-shoe  line,  the  Twenty- 
fourth  crossing  the  stream.  Archer’s 
brigade  -was  cut  in  two,  and  then  these 
men  of  iron  nerve  changed  front  to  cope 
with  a  new  enemy.  Sergeant  Peck 
had  already  fallen,  the  first  man  killed  • 1 
in  the  regiment.  Color  corporal  Charles  - 
Bellore  took  the  staff  from  Peck’s  stif¬ 
fening  fingers,  but  no  sooner  had  he 
planted  it  on  the  first  line  of  battle  than 
the  enemy  attacked  on  tli&  front  and 
flank,  compelling  the  Michigan  boys  to 
swing  back  again  to  a  west  facing  in 
McPherson  woods.  In  this  maneuver 
Bellore  went  down,  killed  outright.  Priv¬ 
ate  August  Earnest  seized  the  colors  I 
and  waved  them  on  the  second  line 
of  battle,  and  carried  them  back  to  a 
third  line,  where  he,  too,  was  shot  down. 
Then 

COL.  MORROW  PICKED  UP  THE  STAFF 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Color  Cor- 
jporal  Andrew  Wagner,  the  last  of  the 
j  color  guards,  for  death  had  been  busy 
iin  the  group  around  the  standard. 
“Iron-clad  volunteers”  for  the  color 
;  guard  had  been  asked  for  by  the  Colo¬ 
gne!  at  the  first  formation  of  the  regi- 
ment  .  and,  alas,  they  were  needed  in 
McPherson  woods  on  July  1,  1863. 

The  Twenty-fourth  had  just  disposed 
of  Archer’s  Tennesseeans,  when  it  met 
the  Twentv-sixth  North  Carolina,  con¬ 
sisting  of  SCO  stalwart  fellows  in  for 
their  first  pitched  battle.  These  same 

North  Carolinans  had  cut  jnto  the  first 
- . 


COLORS  OF  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  MICHIGAN. 


line  formed  by  the  Michigan  boys,  and 
here  occurred  the  famous  surprise,  when 
the  Confederates,  who  had  been  told 
that  they  would  meet  only  militia  at 
Gettysburg,  cried  out:  “Those  are  no 
militia!  It’s  the  Army  of  the  Potomac! 
There  are  those  black-hatted  fellows 
again!"  (The  men  of  the  Iron  Brigade 
wore  the  black  felt  hats,  at  that  time 
a  distinguishing  mark  in  the  Eastern 
armies. 

Before  the  Carolinians  were  done  with 
the  Iron  Brigade  they  lost  eleven  color- 
bearers  from  the  ranks.  Then  Col.  H.' 
K.  Burgum,  a  boy  of  twenty-two,: 
picked  up  the  standard  and  was  in- 
'i  stantly  pierced  through  both  lungs, 
through  the  neck  and  mouth  by  four 
bullets,  shot  probably  from  Michigan 
rifles.  As  he  fell,  Lieut.  Col.  John  II. 
Lane  took  the  staff  and  he,  too,  fell 
with  three  wounds.  "What  became  of  , 
the  flag  after  that  is  not  known  exceptsP 
that  as  already  stated  it  was  aligned  t 
with  Pickett’s  colors  on  Cemetery  Ridge, 
two  days  later,  when  its  fourteenth  vie-  K 
tim  fell  while  planting  it  on  the  stony 
barriers  at  the  “Bloody  Angle.” 

KILLED  WHILE  TAKING  UP  THE  COLORS,  i 

When  Wagner,  the  last  volunteer  ... 
color  guard'  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Mich:-  .. 
gan,  dropped  the  staff,  Colonel  Morrow 
again  took  it  with  the^intention  of  ask¬ 
ing  no  further  sacrifice  of  his  brave  boys 
in  that  hazardous  though  glorious  service.  , 
But  he  counted  without  his  host,  for 
Private  William  Kelley,  from  the  ranks 
of  Company  E,  rushed  up  and  laying  a 
firm  hand  upon  the  flag,  exclaimed, 
“The  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Michigan  shall  not  carry  the  colors  j 
while  I  am  alive.”  Scarcely  had  the  , 
words  passed  from  his  lips  when  his 
dead  body  lay  at  the  Colonel’s  feet, 
and  again  Colonel  Morrow  assumed  the| 
role  of  color  bearer.  In  the  meanwhile,  : 
soldiers  had  been  constantly  volunteer-  , 
ing  to  serve  in  the  color  guard  in  the  : 
places  of  those  shot  down.  Between  the,)’ 
opening  of  the  fight  and  the  formation 
of  the  fifth  line  of  battle  where  Kelley 
fell,  one  guard  had  been  killed'  and  three 

—  -  -  — —  v  '•  . 
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mortally  wounded?  It  was  about  this 
time  that  old  John  Burns,  the  veteran 
hero  or  Gettysburg,  gravitating  among 
the  men  of  the  Iron  Brigade  to  find  the 

hardest  fighting  and  best  company” 
fell  in  with  the  Twenty-fourth  and 
fought  until  three  bullets  had  found 
lodgment  in  his  person. 

Colonel  Morrow  kept  the  colors  in 
his  own  hand  while  forming  the  sixth 
line  of  battle  until  he  too  was  severely 
woimded,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
turn  the  command  over  to  Capt.  A.  M. 
Bdwards.  Edwards  took  the  flag  from 
the  hands  of  the  youth  who  lay  on  the! 
ground  dead'  or  dying  with  the  staff 
tightly  clasped  to  his  breast.  Hisi 
name  was  never  learned.  Waving  the  I 
colors  to  rally  his  men,  the  captain  led! 
back  ninety-nine  to  answer  roll  call  in 
place  of  the  496  whose  hearty  aye-ayes  j 
had  responded  to  Reynolds’  appeal  that 
morning.  ' 

T  WEKTY- THB.EH  NEW  WOUNDS  IN  THE 
FLAG. 

There  are  more  interesting  things  to 
say  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Michigan, 
which  suffered  the  heaviest  of  any 
Union  regiment  at  Gettysburg.  But 
this  is  a  story  of  their  banner,  and  not  [ 
of  their  deeds.  The  old  flag  received 
twenty-three  fresh  wounds  that  day) 
while  its  staff  was  shot  into  a  bundle] 
of  splinters.  A  new  banner  sent  by 1 
friends  of  the  regiment  from  Detroit] 
soon  replaced  the  old  one  and  the  lat-l 
ter  was  cut  into  bits  and  given  as 
souvenirs  to  tl,e  men  who  had  rallied 
so  bravely  to  its  defense. 

The  criticism  sometimes  made  on 
Pickett’s  division  that  while  fresh  iu 
so  far  as  previous  fighting  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  wms  concerned,  they  were  noti 
choice  troops,  surely  cannot  apply  to  . 
Armistead’s  brigade.  I  have  told  how! 
his  own  gallant  bearing  wms  emulated) 
by  his  men  and  especially  by  the  Thir¬ 
ty-eighth  regiment.  Their  previous 
record  in  the  battlefields  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  includes  this  incident.  At  Mai-  . 
vern  Hill  Armistead’s  brigade  was 
chosen,  to  lead  the  assault  on  Fitz-John 
Porter's  line  along  the  heights  of  the 
Crew  farm,  where  the  crests  and  spurs  * 
of  the  numerous  ridges  which  fell 
away  terrace-like  tow.ird  the  Confed¬ 
erate  position  wrnre  studded  with  Union 
cannon.  The  assault  wms  preceded  by 
a  Confederate  cannonade  which  failed® 
utterly  of  its  object,  to  disturb  Porter's 
columns,  while  every  Confederate  bat¬ 
tery  that  unlimbered  for  action  was 
knocked  to  pieces  instantly.  Attempts 
wrnre  then  made  by  three  batteries  in 
turn  to  play  upon  the  ground  where 
Armistead  was  to  march,  hut  they  were 
also  speedily  disabled  by  the  fire  of  the 
opposing  guns. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  clear  a  road 
for  his  troops  by  silencing  Porter’s  .• 
batteries  with  artillery  the  brave  leader  ^ 
set  out  to  do  the  work  with  the  bayonet 
alone.  Swinging  his  cap  in  the  air  for 
a  signal  he  dashed  forward  through  the 
storm  of  bullets,  canister  and  shell,  his  p 
command  after  him,  and  crossed  the  | 
fire-swept  plateau  to  a  depression  af- 1 
fording  a  slight  shelter  at  the  base  of  “■ 
the  hill  nearest  to  Porter’s  line.  From  n 
that  point  six  successive  charges  were  t 
made  upon  the  batteries  and  every  one  |  f 
was  repulsed.  During  those  charges  the  1 
color  sergeant  of  the  Thirty -eighth,  a)  ' 
color  corporal  and  a  private  were  killed |  " 


whiIe~Bearing  the  flag!  Three  corporals, 
one  after  the  other,,  were  wounded  In 
the  effort  to  keep  them  afloat,  and  then 
the  lieutenant  colonel  seized  the  staff. 
He  was  shot  down,  and  a  captain 
grasped  hold  of  them.  While  wmving 
them  and  urging  die  men  forward  he 
found  a  like  fate,  being  struck  by  three 
bullets,  but  before  the  colors  reached 
the  ground  they  were  caught  by  the 
colonel.  This  being  seen  by  the  only 
remaining  member  of.  the  color  guard 
he  rushed  forward  and  claimed  the  dan-' 
gerous  honor. While  the  staff  was  pass-' 
ing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  colonel  intoi 
those  of  the  brave  corporal  it  wms  cut 
in  two  by  a  shot,  yet  the  zealous  guard] 
I  caught  tin  the  flag  before  it  touched1 
the  ground,  and  fastening  it  to  his  bay-: 
onet  bore  it  to  the  end  of  the  fight. 
This  may  not  be  quite  a  parallel  case 
to  that  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Michigan, 
nor  to  the  Twenty-sixth  North  Carolina, 
for  Malvern  Hill  was  not  Gettysburg: 
yet  with  three  color  bearers  killed  and 
five  wounded  in  the  effort#  to  keep  one] 
banner  weaving  it  shows  that  Armi¬ 
stead’s  soliders  wrhen  they  marched  to  ■, 
Gettysburg  wTere  by  no  means  novices 1 
at  charging  “into  the  jaws  of  death.”  '  i 
The  picture  of  the  old  flag  of  the  i 
Twenty-fourth  Michigan  is  witness  to ! 
the  fact  that  scars  and  tatters  are  not 
always  symbols  of  old  age,  nor  old  age 
the  sole  reason  for  going  into  honorable 
retirement.  That  flag  had  been  in  the , 
field  only  seven  months  and  in  hut 
three  pitched  battles  during  that  time. 
It  wms  a  flag  when  it  entered  the  Mc¬ 
Pherson  woods  July  1,  1S63.  The  cut 
represents  its  condition  when  it  came 
out.  v 
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The  Great  Invasion. 


MECHANICSBURG  OCCUPIED, 


THIRTY-ONE  YEARS  AGO, 

- - -  '  ;  £ 

By  Over  Fifteen  Hundred  Con¬ 
federate  Troops. 


Thirty-one  years  ago  last  Thursday  a 
detachment  of  Tee’s  Army— a  brigade  of 
Rebel  cavalry  under  command  of  Brigad¬ 
ier  General  Jenkin’s  (who  was  afterward! 
killed  at  Gettysburg)  to  the  number  ofj 
fifteen  hundred,  suddenly  entered  our  town 


i  the  west,  aufl  a  dejected  looking  set 
men  they  wefce.  Opposite  the  Free 
ikss  building  on  the  pavement  fronting 
Levi  Reigle’s  property,  and  other 
laces,  they  fed  their  horses. 

On  June  19  and  20  1803,  the  confederate 
forces  began  the  invasion  of  Fulton, 
Franklin,  Adams  and  York  counties — on 
their  way  northward. 

McConnellsburg,  Pa.,  June  19,— A  de- 
t9tchment  of  General  Jenkins’  forces  of 
mounted  infantry  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Ferguson  entered  this  place 
at  4  o’clock  this  morning. 

The  rebels  opened  all  the  stores,  help- 
ing  themselves  to  boots,  shoes,  hats  and 
everything  else  they  could  possibly  carry . 

The  town  was  so  completely  taken  by 
surprise  that  the  citizens  were  unable 
to  hurry  their  horses  to  a  place  of  se¬ 
curity  and  large  numbers  of  them  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  They  also 
drove  away  about  $12,000  worth  of 
cattle. 

Harrisburg,  June  21,— Jenkins  passed 
through  Greencastle  last  evening  with 
700  mounted  infantry.  He  had  ambulan¬ 
ces  and  three  or  four  days’  rations. 

Harrisburg,  June  22,— From  all  the  in¬ 
formation  that  can  be  obtained  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  whole  rebel  force  on  this 
side  of  the  Potomac  is  advancing  in  this 
direction: 

Chambersburg,  June  22,— Four  thousand 
horses  were  taken  from  the  valley  by  the 
enemy.  The  mountains  are  teeming 
with  horses  sent  away  by  the  farmers  for 

safety. 

The  rebels  are  in  foree  at  Mereers- 
burg,  and  have  driven  in  our  pickets 
this  side  of  the  town. 

Harrisburg,  June  23, 1  p.  m.— The  rebels 
reoccupied  Chambersburg  at  about  11 
o’clock  this  morning.  Our  cavalry  pickets 
are  now  three  miles  this  side. 

Harrisburg.  June  24,  evening.  The  city 
has  been  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  all 

The  news  from  up  the  valley  shows  that 
the  rebels  are  rapidly  advancing  in  this 
direction  in  strong  force. 

Harrisburg,  June  24,  midnight.  —  The 
rebels  are  within  25  miles  of  Harrisburg. 


The  enemy’s  column  halted  about  dusk, 
8  miles  the  other  side  of  Carlisle  and  went 


into  camp. 

Harrisburg,  June  25.— During  the  whole 
of  last  night  and  up  to  the  present  time 
long  traius  of  wagons  laden  with  goods  and 
household  furniture  have  entered  the  city 
from  the  valley. 


The  farmers  are  flocking  in  with  their 

forces,  r 


.  The  authorities  in  Harrisburg  expect  an 
attack  on  Friday.  Artillery  has  been  placed 
in  position  in  the  fortifications,  and  troops 
have  been  sent  to  a  proper  distance  in 

front. 


Harrisburg,  June  25, 10  p.  m.— The  enemy  s 
is  advancing  on  Carlisle  slowly.  Our  troops 
were  cutting  down  trees  and  barricading 

the  roads. 


The  entire  rebel  army  of  100,000  men 
under  Lee,  Longstreet  and  Ewell  are  rap¬ 
idly  advancing  northward,  supposed  desti- 
ation  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia.  The 
Union  Army  under  General  Meade  in 


close  pursuit.  ‘Smaller  bodies  of  State  and 
National  troops  are  stationed  and  moving 
here  and  there  on  the  defensive. 

On  June  20,  Governor  Curtin  issued  his 
proclamation  calling  for  sixty  thousand 
men  for  three  months. 

At  Chambersburg  General  Ewell  of  the 
i  confederate  army  issued  aproclamation  no¬ 
tifying  liquor  dealers  against  giving  or  sell¬ 
ing  liquors  to  his  troops  and  warned  citi¬ 
zens  to  abstain  from  acts  of  hostility. 


Harrisburg,  June  26,  11  o  clock  p.  m.— 
The  rebel  force  which  occupied  Gettysburg 
to-day  was  the  division  of  General  Early 
belonging  toLongstreet’s  Corps. 

Washington,  June  26,— Major  General 
W.  S.  Hancock  has  been  assigned  by  the 
Pressidentto  the  command  of  the  Second 
Army  Corps,  vice  General  Couch,  now  in 
Pennsylvania. 

June  28.— The  rebels  occupy  York  in 
force  with  cavalry  and  infantry.  1  hey  are 
General  Rhodes’  division  of  Ewell  s  troops. 

June  28.  —  The  enemy  advanced  to 
Wrightsville,  opposite  Columbia  in  the 
evening  where  an  engagement  took  place 
lasting  thirty-five  minutes,  with  a  Union 
loss  of  twenty,  after  which  the  long  rail¬ 
road  bridge  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Union 
forces  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  crossing. 
A  portion  of  the  bridge  was  destroyed. 
During  the  night  the  enemy  retired. 
Washington,  June  28.— General  Hooker 
has  been  relieved  by  order  of  the  President, 
and  Major-General  Meade  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Harrisburg,  June  28,— p.  m.— The  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  state  is  in  danger.  The  enemy 
is  within  4  miles  of  our  works  and  advan¬ 
cing  The  cannonading  has  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  for  3  hours.  Our  troops  are 
tin  position  awaiting  the  attack. 

On  the  morning  of  Jane  28,  Meclianies- 
burg  was  occupied  by  a  force  of  1500  con¬ 
federates  under  command  of  General 
Jenkins. 

Hauck’s  Directory  iu  speaking  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  says: 

Many  were  hatless,  coatless  and  shoeless, 
besides  being  extremely  dirty  and  ragged, 
and  on  the  whole  presenting  a  most  pitable 
sight.  Only  the  officers  were  decently 
dressed,  and  they  had  not  much  to  brag  ol. 
Their  horses,  wagons,  camp  equipage,  etc., 
were  in  strange  contrast  with  their  personal 

'  v  _  f ant  that  tllfiV 


appearance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  taken  these  from  the  farmers  along  the 


line  of  their  march  through  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  As  the  advance  guard  ot 
the  rebels  entered  the  upper  end  of  town, 
about  a  dozen  Union  cavalrymen  (several 
belonging  to  a  Maryland  regiment,  and  the 
others  to  Captain  Prank  Murray’s  company 
of  Harrisburg,)  went  out  of  the  lower  end. 

At  the  head  of  this  advance  guard  rode 
two  of  Jenkins’  orderlies,  the  one  bearing 
a  stick  with  a  soiled  white  rag  tied  to  it, 
which  was  intended  as  a  flag  of  truce. 
This  was  afterwards  explained  by  the  the¬ 
ory  that,  having  seen  Chestnut  Hill  Ceme¬ 
tery  (which  had  just  been  laid  out  with 
newly-made  roads  and  walks)  some  dis- 
tanee  above  town,  they  supposed  it  to  be 
fortifications,  and  that  a  body  of  TTuion 
troops  was  secreted  somewhere  to  protect 
'the  town.  This  theory  was  streugthend 


/ 


float^frnn1  their  1®?'°*  seon  our  flag! 
&TXT\"lV!0,e  “?*  centre  of.  thS 


town  -X  >  lue  centre  of  tfie 

own,  up  to  within  a  short  time  previous 
to  their  entrance.  The  first  thing  they! 
did  after  ascertaning  that  there  were' 
really  no  Union  forces  in  the  vicinity,  was 

at  rL?Jth,at,nfla%’;  which  t^y  found! 
at  the  house  of  the  Burgess,  Mr.  George 

,  Hummel,  on  East  Main  gtreet,  who  was! 
£L®?urse  compelled  to  surrender  it  and; 
see  it  used  for  a  saddle  blanket  by  one  of 
the  aforesaid  orderlies.  Then,  after  the 

made  ami'  thP  tthrough  town  had  been 
i?^  e>  and  the  troops  were  encamped  in 
held  a  short  distance  below  the  borough 
General  Jenkins  established  his  head* 

bvMr 1 lSfolmt,ThKaiIr°ad  Hotel-  then  kept! 
i^np/r  fn  -Thompson,  and  immediately 
issued  an  order  demanding  “rations  for' 
fifteen  hundred  men,  inside  of  two  hours 
or  we  11  shell  your  town.”  In  the  mean¬ 
time  a  battery  Had  been  placed  at  the 
upper  end  of  town  to  enforce  this  order  if | 
necessary.  A  boy  was  started  out  with! 
a  bell  to  spread  the  order  to  our  citizens 
audit  is  needless  to  say  the  rations  were! 
ptomptly  furnished  within  the  prescribed 

liime'fit1nniufpoVery/thiD/  in  ^  Provision 
wasn’t  \X  f  L  ,  f„  ant‘ a  K°°d  deal  that 
wasn  t),  from  a  little  onion  to  a  Western 

ham,  was  taken  to  Washington  Hall 
where  several  citizens  were  pressed  into 
the  service  to  keep  accurate  aecount  of  all 
the  families  contributing  to  the  noble  (  ? 
c.fe  “  that  none  should  be  slighted.1 
Aftei  the  quota  was  fully  made  ud  the 
provisions  were  taken  down  to  the  camp, 
"'here  at  least  one-third  of  them  were 
recklessly  wasted.  During  their  stay  in 
our  town  our  enemies  were  quite  friendly 
towards  us  (doubtless  because  |  we  had 
w-fv  'wii i.Wh  ,5  doi"S  no  damage  to  prop 

teSraphw.|ees.eXeeptl°n  °f  Cuttin«  tbe 
On  East  Simpson  street,  they  captured  a 
fine  young  horse  from  Mr.’  David  kineard 
On  Monday  the  rebel  pickets  had  a  short 
OvIp'Vp1  at  °vster’s  Point,  about  3  miles 
whlfwi  r,ve.r>  wjtb  a  few  Union  soldiers 
wo!)  -1  fventuled .  up  that  far  from  Fort 
Washington,  coming  out  of  the  contest 
with  some  six  or  eight  killed  and  wounded 
Some  time  on  Tuesday  General  Jenkins  re¬ 
ceived  word  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
commanded  by  Major  Geueral  Meade,  de- 
f‘*ed  bis  presence  at  Gettysburg,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  hurry-skurry  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  was  decided  upon,  so  that  by  Wed- 
nesday  morning,  July  1st,  the  last  rebel 
left  oui  town  on  a  full  gallop. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  80.— Moon— Gen¬ 
eral  Earley’s  division  left  York  this  even¬ 
ing,  taking  the  road  to  Carlisle. 

.Lee  is  now  concentrating  his  army  in  the 
valley  between  Shippensburg  andChanU 
tersbuig,  evidently anticipating  an  attack 
ftom  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

—Afternoon— 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  30.- 
1  he  rebels  are  concentrating  at  Carlisle 
There  are  two  suppositions,  each  of  which 
has  gained  extensive  creilence  here.  First 
tnat  tbe  rebels  are  concentrating  at  Car-, 
■  isle  for  direct  attack  on  Harrisburg,  while 
Lee  and  Longstreet  are  concentrating  at 
Shippensburg  in  preparation  for  General 

i\  tlklt  ViMhe  rear"  The,  0*"ber  supposition 
is  that  there  is  a  grand  concentration  to 

arris  burg  by  storm  and  flank,! 
regardless  of  the  forces  in  the  rear. 


Latest  From  ftarrisburg— Cavalry  Skirmish¬ 
ing  in  the  Vicinity  of  Mechamcsburg. 


'  Harrisburg,7Ju5e  30,  1863,  H  , 
citizens  of  Carlisle  just  arrived 
statements  already  given  A  skim 

this  evening8 about  6 

Mechamcsburg  between  our  advance  an 
the  rebel  cavalry  with  two  pieces  of  trin 
cry.  Our  troops  had  four  pieces  and  Vh 
firing  was  kept  up  quite  briskly ’for  com 
time  when  the  rebels  were  forced  to  1™. 
1  he  larniera  living  near  where  If  np,)nprfl 
«at  the  rebels  had  60  killed.  Our  fin 
was  a  lieutenant  and  a  private  wounded 

,‘  !n  eTu™?Ps  are  said  to  have  behave! 
re  \  Governor  to-night  received 
dispatch  from  General  Naglfr,  stating  tha 
the  following  regiments,  whose  tune  i 
about  expiring,  having  received  the  consen 
of  the  War  Department,  tender  thei?r  SPr 

Massachusetts  rt^Thptyhand  £orty-first  from 
by  the  r^bel.  wWte 

and  everything  burned.  P  ea  *oik 


Spencer  Miner’s  Battery  Engaged. 


u-t  Kjya 

from  Harrisburg.  Our  ad vance”  consist! 
ot  1  »?•  Seventy-first  New  York  and  E  Sm 
cer  Miller’s  Philadelphia  Battery  encmc 
“^enemy’s  advance.  Several  shots8we 
fired  but  without  loss  on  our  side  ti, 

s,  sii 

lisle  and  intend  to  take  Harrisburg  wh 
the  main  body  comes  up.  Crowds  of  ncm 
aie  on  the  banks  of  the  river  on  this  si 
anxiously  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  ba 

ceived  by  General  Earley  in  person  Ge 
cial  Lariey  told  several  citizens  thot  i 


respect  private  property.  *  Firing  betw 
Pee’s  armies  was  d 


tiuctly  heard  at  York  yestodaTafternoon 

i's  SfeLva  ‘er ei 

menced  at  9  o'clock*®1 ^&WgJt 
the  rebels,  under  Generals  Longstreet  a 
JJi  l,  and  the  First  and  E!evfnih  Corn 
Meade  and  Reynolds  Tl 
locality  ot  the  battle  is  beyond  Gettvshnr 

on  the  Chambersburg pike.  y 

I  rcgiet  to  say  that  Major  General  p« 
nolds  was  mortally  wounded  and  has  Sn< 


duly  4,  1S63. 


victory! 


hJJ?e  WaterI°o  Eclipsed.  The  desperate1 
Kehim  "ea,r,  Gettysburg.  Repulse  of  the 
£***?  at  aJI  points,  General  Lee  reporter! 
tull  retreat  pursued  by  general  Mead's 


.  , 

forces.  Many  thousands  of  rebels  captur- 
etl.  A  large  number  of  cannon  and  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  small  arms  amunition, 
j etc.,  etc.,  part  of  the  Trophies.  Loss  of 
i many  brave  defenders  of  the  Union.  Gen¬ 
erals  Hancock  and  Gibbons  among  the 
:  wounded.  Rebel  loss  truly  frightful.  Over 
twenty  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 


jL 


From , 

I  ^^£2^0. , . C/h 
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ADVENT  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


J 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  MILITARY  ORGANIZA- 
yp-TION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AT  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  THE  REBELLION 


Retreat  of  Lieutenant  Jones  From  Harper’s  Ferry. 
Moving  the  Pennsylvania  Troops  to  Washing= 
ton— An  Outrage  On  a  Negro— Description  of 
the  More  Important  Officers. 


My  recollections  of  the  early  days  of 
the  civil  war  are  exceedingly  vivid,  and 
yet  when  I  sit  down  to  recall  them  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  them  on  paper, 
they  elude  me  in  the  most  provoking 
fashion.  I  find  the  effort  not  unlike! 
an  attempt  to  paint  a  portrait  from 
memory.  Even  the  newspaper  reports 
of  the  period  help  me  but  little.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  put  into  print  the  mighty  heart¬ 
beats  of  the  nation.  The  first  months  j’ 
of  the  war  which  witnessed  the  rising 
of  the  people  have  a  history  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  it  is  a  history  that  I 
cannot  find  in  books.  Our  armies  were 
blind  things,  pulsating  with  patriotism, 
but  undisciplined,  and,  until  taught  by 
defeat,  unorganized. 

In  those  days  I  was  a  young  lawyer 
m  C'hambersburg,  iu  the  Cumberland  ■ 
Valley,  and  saw  the  whole  of  the  abor¬ 
tive  movement  upon  the  Valley  of  the  I 
Shenandoah,  from  which  so  much  was  | 
expected.  Many  times  during  the  long 
struggle  that  followed  the  tide  of  bat-: 
tie  rolled  backward  across  the  Potomac 
into  the  fair  Cumberland  Valley.  In¬ 
deed  the  first  incident  to  bring  home , 
to  the  people  on  the  border  the  know-  s 
ledge  that  actual  war  had  begun  and 
was  to  be  brought  to  their  doors  was  ». 
the  retreat  of  Lieutenant  Jones  from 
Harper’s  Ferry,  after  destroying  the 1 
Arsenal  at  that  place.  I  distinctly  re¬ 
member  Jones  and  his  little  attachment, 
footsore  and  weary,  arriving  at  Cham- 
bersburg  on  the  retreat.  Naturally! 
enough  the  event  was  the  cause  of  great 
excitement,  and  for  the  first  time  in  that! 
community  the  cry  was  heard  that  af¬ 
terwards  became  so  common,  “The! 
rebels  are  coining.”  Lieutenant  Roger 
Jones  was  born  in  Washington,  and  en-? 
tered  the  army  as  a  brevet  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  1851.  He  served  through  the! 
war,  and  afterward  as  an  assistant  in¬ 
spector  general  with  the  rank  of  lieu-1 
tenant  colonel. 

|  When  the  war  for  the  Union  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter 


the  attention  of  me  entire'' country  was 
directed  toward  the  defense  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  was  not  expected  at  that  time 
that  the  Cumberland  Valley  would  be¬ 
come  a  base  of  military  operations,  and 
the  first  regiments  from  this  State  were 
all  sent  towards  the  capital.  The  first 
assignments  to  the  command  of  the 
Pennsylvania  troops  were  made  on  the 
16th  of  April,  only  four  days  after  the 
loss  of  Sumter,  Major  Generals  Robert 
Patterson  and  Win.  H.  Keim  being  se¬ 
lected  by  Governor  Curtin.  When  these 
arrangements  were  made  Pensylvania 
had  already  placed  six  thousand  men  in 
■Washington,  the  first  to  arrive  being 
the  Logan  Guards  from  Lewistown, 
commanded  by  my  distant  relation, 
Captain  John  B.  Sellieimer.  Immedi¬ 
ately  upon  his  appointment,  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Patterson,  by  order  of  Lieutenant 
General  Scott,  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  department  of  Washington,  em¬ 
bracing  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  with  headquarters 
|  at  Philadelphia.  General  Patterson’s 
first  work  was  in  opening  a  road  to 
Washington  by  way  of  Annapolis  and 
effecting  the  passage  of  the  troops, 
through  Baltimore,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  turbulent  spirits  of  that 
city. 

In  the  meantime  recruiting  was  going 
on,  and  companies  formed  and  regi¬ 
ments  organized  all  over  the  State.  In 
this  work  of  necessary  preparation  the 
patriotic  people  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Cumberland  Valley  were  not  behind 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  And  in 
a  few  weeks  the  second  regiment,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Volunteers,  Colonel  Stumbaugh, 
was  at  Coekeysville,  in  Maryland,  pre¬ 
pared  to  march  through  Baltimore  to 
Wahington.  Colonel  Stambaugli  was 
from  Chambersburg,  and  two  of  his 
companies  were  organized  in  that  town, 
one  being  commanded  by  Captain  Peter 
B.  Housum  and  the  other  by  Captain 
John  Doebler.  There  was  still  another 
company  from  Franklin  County  in  the 
regiment  commanded  by  James  G. 


Elder,  which  came  from  the  neigti Dor- 
hood  of  St.  Thomas.  These  companies 
comprised  the  flower  of  the  young  men 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  and  all  of  their  officers  and 
many  of  the  privates  were  my  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  my  boyhood. 

1 

Col.  Fred  S.  Stambaugh  was  al 
member  of  the  Franklin  County  Bar, 
and  a  man  of  striking  personality  and 
ardent  patriotism.  Before  the  war  he 
was  an  active  politician,  first  as  a 
Whig,  then  as  a  Know-Nothing,  and 
finally  as  a  Republican.  After  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  campaign  he  reorganized  his 
regiment,  and  was  ordered  to  Tennes¬ 
see,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  bri¬ 
gadier  general  of  volunteers.  He  re-1 
signed  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and' 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Chambersburg.  Soon  after  his  return 
I  remember  him  trying  a  case  before 
an  eccentric  Magistrate  of  the  town, 
Squire  Hamrnan,  with  William  S.  Stcn- 
ger,  Governor  Pattison’s  first  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  as  his  opponent. 
Stenger  intimated  that  Stumbaugh  was 
guilty  of  prevarication  in  his  client’s 
behalf,  whereupon  the  gallant  soldier, 
who  was  very  proud  of  his  military 
glories,  indignantly  exclaimed:  “I  have 
been  upon  the  field  of  battle.  I  have 
heard  the  bullets  whistle  thick  and  fast 
about  my  head,  and  by  the  eternal,  no 
man  shall  call  me  a  liar.”  After  the 
war  Stumbaugh  went  to  Kansas,  where! 
he  practiced  law,  and  at  one  time  had 
hopes  of  being  sent  to  Congress. 

Nearly  all  the  officers  and  many 
of  the  men  in  this  regiment  rose  to  I 
distinction  during  the  war,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  were  killed  in  battle.  Cap-, 
tain  Housum,  who  became  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  fell  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Stone  River  in  1863.  Housum’sl 
second  lieutenant  was  K.  Shannon  Tay¬ 
lor,  under  whom  I  afterwards  served  in 
an  emergency  company.  I  subsequent¬ 
ly  celebrated  Taylor  in  doggerel  verse, 
as  a  military  expert  who  always  said, 
“Right,  right,  when  he  meant  the  left, 
foot  on  the  earth  should  be  put.”  The 
second  sergeant  was  Samuel  L.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  and  the  fourth  sergeant  Bruce  j 
Lambert,  both  of  whom  gave  up  their  I 
lives  for  their  country.  McDowell  be¬ 
came  captain  of  Battery  B,  which  had| 
been  organized  by  Housum,  and  fell) 
at  Kenesaw  Mountain  in  1864.  Cap¬ 
tain  Doebler  and  his  officers.  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  George  Miles  and  Second  Lieu-, 
tenant  George  W.  Welsh,  were  more 
fortunate,  as  they  all  served  through 
the  war  with  distinction  and  came  out 
of  it  alive.  Lieutenant  Welsh,  who  was 
a  young  lawyer  at  Chambersburg,  I  re¬ 
member  as  looking  particularly  spick  and 
span  in  his  new  uniform.  Captain  Eld¬ 
er,  who  commanded  the  St.  Thomas 
company,  was  afterwards  colonel  of  the 
One  Hundred  land  Twenty-seventh 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and 
lost  a  leg  in  the  Fredericksburg  slaugh¬ 
ter. 

The  retreat  of  Lieutenant  Jones  from 
Harper’s  Ferry  was  not  an  episode  of 
the  war,  and  scarcely  an  incident,  but 
it  led  to  important  results.  He  passed! 
through  Chambersburg  with  his  little 
force  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  just  one 
week  from  that  time  the  first  regi¬ 


ment  was  sent  up  the  Oumfc 
ley  to  protect  the  border  from" 
cursions  across  the  Potomac. 


?al- 
in- 

the  Eighth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Vol¬ 
unteers,  Colonel  A.  B.  Emley,  of  Wilkes- 

barre.  The  regiment  went  into  camp 
east  of  the  town,  a  short  distance  from 
the  Gettysburg  turnpike,  the  encamp¬ 
ment  being  called  “Camp  Chambers.”  I 
cannot  recall  the  order  in  which  the 
other  regiments  followed,  but  my  im¬ 
pression  is  that  the  Tenth  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Colonel  Mere¬ 
dith,  was  the  next  to  go  into  camp  at 

Chn  mhprshnvpr  rPhon  nomo 


Chambersburg.  Then  came  the  Sev 
enth,  Colonel  Irwin,  and  the  Twentieth, 
Colonel  William  H.  Gray.  Colonel  Mere¬ 
dith  uas  a  Philadelphian.  His  regi¬ 
ment  suffered  from  sickness  at  Camp 
Chambers,  in  consequence  of  a  swamp 
near  the  camp,  and  two  of  his  men  died. 
Colonel  Gray  was  also  a  Philadelphian, 
his  regiment,  which  was  named  after 
General  Scott,  being  known  as  the  “Scott 
Legion.”  Colonel  Irwin  ivas  from  Lew- 
istown.  His  regiment,  for  some  reason 
that  I  cannot  recall,  was  peculiarly  M 
honored  by  the  citizens  of  Chambers-i 
burg  upon  its  arrival.  The  command 


; 


was  drawn  up  on  the  public  square  and 
presented  with  a  national  flag  by  the 
ladies  of  the  town,  which  was  received 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ilippey,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  in  a  very  neat  address.  These 
regiments  subsequently  formed  the 
Third  Brigade  of  the  First  division,  and 
the  officers,  including  the  brigadier  com¬ 
mander,  Brigadier  General  E.  C.  Will¬ 
iams,  became  great  favorites  with  the 
people  of  the  town.  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  some  of  the  men  from  dis¬ 
gracing  themselves  before  leaving  for  the 
front. 


Across  the  Conocccheague  is  a  suburb 
of  Chambersburg  called  Wolfstown, 
which  is  almost  wholly  a  negro  settle¬ 
ment.  Among  the  denizens  of  Wolfs¬ 
town  was  a  colored  man  named  Frank 
■Tones.  Some  of  the  soldiers  from  Camp 
Chambers  attempted  to  enter  his  house 
by  force.  Jones  resisted  the  attack  and 
fired  upon  the  men,  but  subsequently 
made  his  escape  and  took  refuge  in  the 
housi  of  George  Eyster,  for  many 
years  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Unit- 
|  ed  States  in  this  city.  Jones  concealed' 
himself  in  the  chimney,  but  was  per- 
sued  by  the  infuriated  soldiers,  who 
were  determined  to  kill  him.  Mrs.  Eys-' 
ter,  pistol  in  hand,  forbade  their  en-! 
trance,  but  upon  a  promise  that  they 
would  only  arrest  him  and  convey  him 
safety  to  the  county  jail  she  subse¬ 
quently  consented  to  his  capture.  Mrs. 
Eyster  was  induced  to  do  this  the  more 
readily,  as  at  that  time  her  husband 
was  the  District  Attorney  of  the  county, 
but  the  soldiers  broke  their  word,  and 
after  taking  their  prisoner  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house  murdered  him  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner.  I  saw 
this  outrage,  but  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  townspeople  was  powerless 
to  prevent  it,  or  even  to  retain  the 
drunken  soldiers  from  firing  into  the 
poor  negro’s  body  after  the  man  was 
dead.  Some  of  the  men  were  arrested, 
and  afterwards  tried  for  the  crime,  but 
were  acquitted  because  even  those  of  us 
Mho  saw  the  murder  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  identify  the  persons  by  M-horn  it 
was  committed. 


When  the  way  to  Washington  was 
open  General  Patterson  u*as  directed  to 


jh  -  j 

concentrate  an  army  at  Cham her  sVurg 
preparatory  to  a  movement  for  the  recap¬ 
ture  of  Harper’s  Ferry.  During'  the 
month  of  May  what  ought  to  have 
proved  a  formidable  column  was  gath- 
jered  and  organied  into  two  divisions, 
the  first  under  the  command  of  Major 
{General  George  Cadwallader  and  the 
[second  under  Major  General  William  H. 
(Keim.  The  regiments  and  detachments 
[forming  his  army  were  afterwards 
brigaded  as  follows: 

FXKST  DIVISION. 


Major  General  George  Cadwallader. 

First  Brigade— Colonel"  George  H.  Thomas. 

Three  companies  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

First  Company  Philadelphia  Uity  Troop,  Gap-, 
tain  James. 

Sixth  Regiment  P.  V.,  Colonel  James  Nagle. 
Twenty-first  Regiment  P.  V.,  Colonel  John  F. 
Ballier. 

Twenty-third  Regiment  P.  V.,  Colonel  Charles 
P.  Dare. 

'First  Brigade— Brigadier  General  E.  0.  Wil¬ 
liams. 

Seventh  Regiment  P.  V.,  Colonel  William  H. 
Irwin. 

i  Eighth  Regiment  P.  V.,  Colonel  A.  B.  Bmley. 
Tenth  Regiment  P.  V.,  Colonel  Sullivan  A. 
Meredith. 

Twentieth  Reigment  P.  V.,  Colonel  William  H. 
j  Gray. 

'Fourth  Brigade— Colonel  Dixon  R.  Mills. 

'  Ninth  Regiment  P.  V.,  Colonel  Henry  Long- 
necker. 

1  Fifteenth  Regiment  P.  V.,  Colonel  Thomas  A. 
Rowley. 

!  Sixteenth  Regiment  P.  V.,  Colonel  Thomas  A. 
Zelgle. 

Detachments  from  Second  and  Third  U.  S. 
Infantry,  Major  Sheppard. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 


Major  General  William  H.  Keim. 

Sfcond  Brigade— Brigadier  General  George  C. 

'  Wynkoop. 

'  First  Regiment  P.  V.,  Colonel  Samuel  Yohe. 

,  Second  Regiment  P.  V.,  Colonel  F.  S.  Stam- 
baugh. 

i  Tail'd  Regiment  P.  V.„  Colonel  Francis  P. 
j  Minier. 

'Fifth  Brigade— Brigadier  General  James  S.  Neg- 
|  ley. 

Fourteenth  Regiment  P.  V.,  Colonel  John  W. 
Johnston. 

Fifteenth  Regiment  P.  V.,  Colonel  Richard  A. 
Oakford. 

Twenty-fourth  Regiment-  P.  V.,  Colonel  Joshua 
F.  Owen. 

Sixth  Brigade — Colonel  J.  J.  Abercrombie. 

:  Eleventh  Regiment  P.  V.,  Colonel  Phaon  Jar- 
I  rett. 

|  First  Wisconsin,  Colonel  Starkweather. 

!  Fourth  Connecticut,  Colonel  Woodbouse. 

Philadelphia  Independent  Company,  Captain 
McMullen. 


A  glance  at  this  roster  will  show  that 
it  was  characteristic  of  the  military  in¬ 
experience  of  that  epoch  that  trained 
soldiers  should  have  been  subordinate  to 
the  volunteer  officers,  who  were  first  des¬ 
ignated  to  command  the  armies.  Major 
,  Generals  Patterson,  Cadwallader  and 
Keim  are  now  remembered  only  as  three ; 
{eminent  and  worthy  citizens.  Patterson!' 
and  Cadwallader  I  recall  as  two  white¬ 
-haired,  but  handsome  old  gentlemen, 
whose  military  clothes  had  been  made  by 
the  best  tailors  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Keim  as  a  portly  person  who  looked  well 
on  horseback,  but  whom  I  imagined  all  i 
the  same  to  be  unused  to  sit  in  a  saddle. 
'The  volunteer  Brigadier  Generals,  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Wynkoop,  I  remember  as  two- 
worthy  persons,  with  whose  military  ex¬ 
ploits  I  am  not  conversant.  Under  Cad¬ 
wallader  in  command  of  the  First  Bri- 
I  gade.  First  division,  was  Colonel  Geo. 
iH.  Thomas,  afterwards  Major  General 
-Thomas,  a  quiet,  reserved,  seif-contented 
iand  soldierly  man,  as  I  recollect  him  af¬ 
ter  these  many  years,  and  in  command 
I  of  the  Second  Brigade,  Colonel  Dixon  It. 
(Mills,  of  the  regular  army,  who  was 


Skilled  too  early  to  obtainlhe  distinction 
lie  would  otherwise  have  received.  Be-: 
sides  these,  Colonel  J.  J.  Abercrombie, 
whom  I  do  not  recollect  at  that  time,  had 
command  of  the  Sixth  Brigade,  under 
General  Keim.  Then  there  was  Captain 
Abner  Doubledny  in  charge  of  the  heavy 
artillery,  a  lithe  and  wiry  soldier,  with 
an  aggressive  manner  that  led  me  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  he  would  become  one  of  the 
great  eaptains  of  the  Union.  General 
John  Newton  was  the  engineer  and  ma¬ 
jor,  afterwards  General  John  Fitz  Por¬ 
ter  was  assistant  adjutant  general  on 
(General  Patterson’s  staff.  Besides  these, 
(among  the  staff  officers,  was  a  tall  and 
angular  young  man,  whom  I  still  asso¬ 
ciate,  in  my  mental  picture  of  him,  with 
the  portrait  that  Thackeray  drew  of 
Lieutenant  Dobbins  in  Vanity  Fair.  He 
was  then,  I  believe,  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  whose  military  ardor  had  called 
him  into  the  field  as  a  staff  officer,  whose 
single  arm  would  do  much  to  suppress 
the  rebellion.  When  I  think  of  him  as 
he  was  then,  and  contemplate  him  as  I 
see  him  now  in  my  occasional  visits  to 
Washington,  I  cannot  resist  a  smile,  that 
the  venerable  Senator  John  Sherman  is 
what  is  left  of  that  tall  and  angular 
young  man  in  ill-fitting  soldier’s  clothes. 

I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
of  the  officers  of  this  army  since  the 
war — General  Newton,  when  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  engineering  work  in  New 
York  Harbor;  General  James  S.  Negley, 
when  he  was  a  picturesque  member  of 
Congress,  and  General  Owen,  while  he 
was  a  resident  of  New  York  city,  but 
most  of  the  colonels  of  the  Pennsylvania 
regiments  I  never  met.  In  looking  at 
the  record,  however,  I  find  that  Bollier, 
Dare,  Meredith.  Gray  and  Jarreft  were 
from  Philadelphia,  Negley  from  Potts- 
ville,  Longnecker  from  Allentown,  Row- 
ley  from  Pittsburg,  Zeigle  from  York, 
Yohe  from  Easton,  Johnston  from  Holli- 
daysburg,  and  Oakford  from  Scranton. 
I  often  visited  the  soldiers  in  their  camp- 
meetings — Colonel  Thomas  and  Captain 
Doubleday  at  Camp  McClure,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Patterson  and  General  Cadwallader 
at  Camp  Patterson.  One  of  the  gallant 
soldiers  of  the  period  whom  I  recall 
with  the  most  satisfaction  was  the  gal¬ 
lant  General  David  B.  Birney.  who  was 
then  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Colonel 
Dare’s  regiment.  I  saw  him  march 
away  full  of  hope  with  his  regiment, 
and  I  have  always  remembered  him 
with  a  peculiar  tenderness  of  feeling. 
In  good  time  the  army  marched  away 
from  the  Falling  Spring  to  Falling 
Waters,  but  owing  to  the  short  term 

I  for  which  it  was  enlisted  it  accomplished 
nothing  and  melted  into  its  origiual  ele¬ 
ments  when  it  was  nearly  ready  to 
achieve  something. 


v*7 ,  rvj, 


Outbreak  of  the  War 

Along-  the  Border 


A  VETERAN’S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  EARLY 
DAYS  OF  THE  CONFLICT  IN  THE 
CUMBERLAND  VALLEY. 


Bombastic  Proclamations— Position  of  the  Negro  in 
Pennsylvania  Before  the  War— Strange  Fate  of  j_ 
the  Kidnappers— The  Attempt  to  Fasten  the 
Bull  Run  Disaster  on  General  Patterson. 


Nothing  is  more  curious  in  its  way 
than  the  military  proclamations  of  the  I 
early  weeks  of  the  war  for  the  Union, 
and  few  of  these  were  more  bombastic: 
or  more  explicit  in  indicating  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment  of  the  time  that  the! 
North  was  determined  not  to  fight  1 
against  slavery  than  the  proclamation! 
of  Major  General  Patterson,  issued  the  i 
day  after  he  assumed  in  person  the  com- 1 
mand  of  the  army  at  Chambersburg. 
He  began  by  informing  his  soldiers  that! 
they  would  soon  meet  the  insurgents,  *, 
and  ended  by  telling  them  that  should 
the  occasion  offer  they  must  at  once  sup¬ 
press  servile  insurrection.  I  wish  I  could! 
recall  the  emotions  that  this  proclaim!-; 
tion  excited  in  me  when  I  first  read  \ 
it.  To  men  born  since  the  war  it  may  1 
seem  as  if  a  grotesque  fear  of  an  abject' 
race  inspired  it,  but  to  those  of  us  who 
lived  on  the  border  land  between  slavery  | 
and  freedom  at  the  time  when  it  was ‘ 
issued  it  had  no  such  meaning.  It  was,  | 
in  fact,  only  an  echo  of  a  homelier  phrase, 
often  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  “boys  in 
blue”  at  the  beginning  of  the  war:  “I 
ain’t  a-fighting  to  free  the  niggers.”  To 
me  now  it  is  not  so  interesting  in  its® 
historical  significance  as  it  is  sugges-8j 
tive  of  the  conditions  that  slavery  had 
forced  upon  the  locality  where  it  was  P 
promulgated. 


In  ante-bellum  days — the  days  of  my; 
boyhood — the  negro  was  a  distinct  ele- i 
ment  in  the  population  of  the  upperl 
Cumberland  Valley.  In  those  days  there? 
were  three  distinct  “Africas”  in  Frank¬ 
lin  County — one  “across  the  gulf,”  as 
we  used  to  say  in  Chambersburg;  one  at 
the  foot  of  the  North  Mountain,  a  short) 
distance  from  the  village  of  Mercers- 
burg,  and  one  adjacent  to  the  South 
Mountain  not  far  from  the  Caledonia 


Iron  Works  owned  by  Thaddeus  Ste-a 
vens.  In  each  of  these  settlements  there 
was  a  colored  population  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  people,  mostly  the  offspring  of  run-! 
aways  from  the  South,  who  had  crossed; 
the  Potomac  in  search  of  freedom  early 
in  the  century.  These  blacks  found 
more  favor  with  the  white  people  of 
Scotch-Irish  than  among  those  of  Ger¬ 
man  extraction,  especially  the  farmers.' 
But  this  difference  was  due  rather  to 
the  thriftless  habits  of  the  negroes  than1 
to  race  prejudice.  Although  I  am  my-) 
self  as  purely  German  in  blood  as  if: 
my  Revolutionary  ancestor  had  re-' 
rnained  in  Germany,  I  thought  it  no 
indignity  to  sit  on  the  same  bench  with 
yellow  “Dick”  Campbell,  at  Davison’s 
schoolhouse,  or  to  drink  out  of  the  same; 
tin  cup  with  the  wooly-haired  Marshall: 
pickaninnies  that  swarmed  from  one  of' 
old  “Jimmy”  Beatty's  “tenant-houses.” ; 
These  early  associations  made  me  almost; 
as  free  from  race  hatred  as  if  I 
had  been  born  an  Englishman,  and 
I  have  been  able  to  count  I 
many  sincere  friends  among  the  blacks  | 
wherever  I  have  lived.  Indeed.  I  would  ' 
have  been  the  first  captain  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  colored  volunteers  in  the  war 
for  the  Union  if  Governor  Curtin  had 
accepted  me  and  my  little  Wolfstownj 
contingent  when  we  asked  the  privilege !; 
of  serving  our  country  in  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  of  1803.  vSome  of  my  men  after- 1 
ward  enlisted  in  the  Sixth  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  two  or  three  of  them  were® 
killed  in  the  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner..  * 


Before  dismissing  this  part  of  my ' 
subject  I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking, 
of  the  “kidnappers,”  as  the  men  along  i! 
the  border  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  ' 
line  who  made  a  business  of  returning 
runaway  slaves  were  called^  before  the) 


...  -- 


'Iar'  As  the  Cumberland  Valley  and 
the  adjacent  mountains  were  on  the  line 
of  l,,e  onee-famous  underground  rail¬ 
road  it  was  inevitable  that  slave-catch¬ 
ing  should  become  a  business  with  the 
class  of  men  who  were  not  overscrupu- 
lous  in  their  methods  of  making  money. 
I  knew  a  score  or  more  of  them  in  my 
youth.  Nearly  ail  of  them,  I  believe 
came  to  a  brnfendrEvefinhw  there  is 
something  uncanny  in  my  memories  of  , 
uiem  and  of  the  misfortunes  that,  over- 
took  them.  One  of  them  I  especially 
remember— an  exceedingly  handsome 
I  man,  vno  became  a  palsied  and  decrepit 
Paralytic  while  he  was  still  in  the  prime 
Jot  life.  This  business  of  slave-catching 
iwas  generally  done  in  the  night  time 
and  without  any  appeal  to  the  Fugitive 
feiave  laws.  Among  the  blacks  them- 
selves  there  were  reputed  “stool-pigeons” 
of  the  kidnappers'.”  The  colored  man, 
hrank  Jones,  who  was  killed  by  the 
sole  iers  from  Camp  Chambers  in  1861 
?P.aS\  aJways  said  to  be  one  of  them. 
J-hat  these  men  should  understand  why 
the  business  of  slave-catching  should 
stop  for  no  better  reason  than  that  the 
country  was  at  war  with  the  slave 
power  is  scarcely  surprising  when  it 
lt  i  ,re-Q?en*bered  that  a  Union  general 
told  his  army  in  “John  Brown’s  town”  ■ 
jt,hat_  it  was  equally  a  duty  to  meet  * 
|the  insurgents  and  to  put  down  servile* 
insurrection.  There  were  instances,  in- 1 
deed,  of  slaves  being  returned  to  their 
masters  even  after  the  war  began.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  such  returns  were" 
made  from  General  Patterson’s  com¬ 
mand,  but  no  encouragement  was  given 
at  the  outset  to  the  slave  hegira  that 
began  with  the  crossing  at  Falling  Wa- 
ters  and  only  ended  with  the  surrender 
at  Appomattox. 


I  can  neither  recall  the  date  on  which 
Patterson  s  army  began  the  march  from 
Chambersburg  for  Harper’s  Ferry  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  find  it  in  such  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  campaign  as  I  have  to  inv 
hand.  I  remember  being  present  at  a 
i  parade  of  General  Cadwallader’s 
division  at  Camp  Bitner,  about  two  miles 
[  south  of  the  town,  after  General  Patter¬ 
son  assumed  the  command,  and  I  can 
J  recall  the  march  of  Colonel  Dare’s  regi¬ 
ment  through  Chambersburg  after  break¬ 
ing  camp  at  Camp  McClure,  on  the  7th 
ol  June;  but  whether  the  brigade  which 
was  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
George  IT.  Thomas  advanced  beyond 
Camp  Bitner  that  day  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber.  Just  one  week  later  Harper's  Ferrv I 
was  evacuated  and  the  army,  which  had! 
reached  Hagerstown  a  day  or  two  be-  ' 
fore,  began  to  cross  the  Potomac.  The: 
u?CGrtainty  in  regard  to  the  movements! 
of  the  army  as  a  whole  during  the  week 
(between  the  7th  and  the  14th  was  due 
i to  the  orders  of  General  Scott  to  wait! 
'tor  reinforcements.  Among  these  I  re- 1 
member  Burnside’s  battery  and  the  First  '’ 
Rhode  Island  Regiment  Governor' 
Sprague  accon  panied  the  command.  On  i 
this  occasion  I  saw  him  for  the  first , : 
time,  but  as  he  was  sitting  at  a  car 
window,  waiting  for  the  train  to  draw 
out  of  the  Chambersburg  station  of  tbel 
Cumberland  Valley  Railroad,  I  have  an 
impression  that  the  Rhode  Islaidersl 
were  carried  farther  toward  the  Poto¬ 
mac  by  rail.  I  have  no  recollection  of;' 
seeing  General  Burnside  at  that  time.  ! 
Alter  ^  the  contingent  from  “Little^ 
jhhody”  had  passed  through  the  town  set- 
| tied  into  an  expectant  mood  waiting  for 


|  a  victory  tor  our  boys  iu  the  Valley  of  • 
the  Shenandoah,  but  we  learned  a  few  ■ 
,  days  later  that  the  “regulars”  and  the 
Rhode  Island  regiment  had  been  ordered 
to  Washington.  For  some  reason  that  i 
we  did  not  understand  just  then,  and 
which,  I  confess,  I  can  not  understand 
even  now,  no  aggressive  movement  was  i; 
made  by  Patterson’s  army.  As  it  was  f 
I  made  _up  entirely  of  three-months’  men, 
the  25th  of  July  came  on  apace,  after 
,  which  “Johnny  came  marching  home.” 

No  event  of  the  war  is  more  worthy 
I  of  the  sons  of  the  soldiers  of  General 
Patterson’s  army  than  the  attempt  that 
was  made  immediately  after  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  to  fasten  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  that  disaster  upon  him. 
Patterson's  position  was  from  the  begin- 
Itiing  an  exterior  one.  At  best  he  could 
I  only  drive  the  enemy  in  the  direction 
i  that  Johnston  went  without  being  driven 
when  McDowell’s  column  moved  against 
Beauregard  at  Manassas  Junction.  It 
W  St1  S  generalship  that  was  defec- 
tiye.  The  defense  of  Washington  was, 

defeat  th16  Pnme  necessity,  but  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy  was  scarcely  less 

important.  An  offensive  movement 
therefore  made  three  columns  neces- 
iSe  t0  int?rPose  between  Johnston 
fmd  .  Beauregard  while  Patterson  was 
moving  in  the  Shenandoah  Valffiy  and 
McDowel  against,  the  enemy  at  Bull 
nun  ihe  conditions  of  the  first  call 
:{vr  droops  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
.^ePartment  to  accept  volnuteers  in 
sufficient  numbers  madi  the  gigantic 
campaign  that  alone  could  have  secured  I 
speedy  victory  impossible.  Scott  not  ‘ 
only  put  Patterson  in  a  false  position,  so 
iar  as  a  forward  movement  was  con¬ 
cerned,  but  he  denuded  Patterson’s  col- 

the  V tCe?fh  instead  of  listing” 
that  the  War  Department  should  look 

(McDowell  r7  f°r  reinforcements  for 


Distend,  of  making  Patterson  the  scape- 
goat  of  the  first  abortive  campaign— the 
newspaper  critics,  I  remember,  compared 
him  to  Grouchy  at  Waterloo-he  is  en 
titJed  to  be  held  in  grateful  rernem- 

the^r-t1  j  thC  °r6  ,military  commander  of 
the  first  days  of  the  war  who  formed  an 

adequate  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 

rireesr1D?tStrU?Sle7  If  he  faiIed  to  win  j 
a  gi eat  victory  in  the  field  he  gave  to  the 

■®F*"bl’c’  trough  his  suggestive  fore- ; 
f°roe  that  entitles  him  to  the 
gxatitude  of  the  nation.  This  was  the 
Pennsylvania  Reserves.  Under  the  } 
2"' al  ^ail,  for  troops  Pennsylvania’s 
quota  was  fourteen  regiments,  but  as 
early  as  the  25th  of  April  General  Pa t- 
tei son  v  rote  to  Governor  Curtin  asking 
tor  twenty-five  additional  regiments  of  • 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry.  Curtin  re- ! 
sponded  to  this  appeal,  and  enlistments  I 
at  once  began,  not  fewer  than  ten  regi-  0 
ments  of  State  troops  being  organized  r 
under  this  call  before  the  middle  of  May.  V- 
But  the  M  ar  Department  did  not  want 
them,  and  Patterson  was  told  that  it 
was  more  important  to  reduce  than  to 
enlarge  the  number  of  the  regiments  .: 
from  Pennsylvania.  Had  they  been  a<-  ;i 

!CfPiednb?,tore  illstead  of  after  the  battle  : 
or  Bull  Run,  there  might  have  been  no 
occasion  to  charge  Patterson  with  fail¬ 
les  ?-0.  Johnson  in  the  Valley  of 

Virginia. 

One  of  my  earliest  and  most  agreeable 
recoaections  or  the  military  ardor  of 


'am  weeks'  '’oV^the5,  war  was  ’  the 
^igairization  of  a  company  in  Chambers 
burg  destined  for  the  Reserves.  Its  an¬ 
imating  spirit  in  its  formative  period 
was  Wilson  Reillyf**a  leader  of  the 
Franklin  County  bar  and  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress. 
My  impression  is  that  Capthin  Reilly 
saw  no  actual  service  with  this  com¬ 
pany,  but  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
John  S.  Eyster.  The  company,  which 
was  known  as  the  “McClure  Rides,”' 
was  attached  to  the  Twelfth  Reserves,! 
Colonel  John  H.  Taggart.  Another  com-' 
pany  from  Franklin  County  in  the  Re¬ 
serve  Corps  was  commanded  by  Captain 
William  D.  Dixon,  a  gallant  soldier,  I 
with  Joseph  A.  Davison,  who  was  one! 
of  my  schoolfellows  at  Davison's  school-) 
house,  as  first  lieutenant.  This  com¬ 
pany  was  attached  to  the  Sixth  Re¬ 
serves,  Colonel  Ricketts,  and  was,  I 
believe,  the  only  infantry  company  from 
the  Cumberland  Valley  that  served  on 
the  border  before  the  acceptance  of 
the  regiment  by  the  United  States. 
The  regiment  went  into  camp  at  Campl 
Biddle,  near  Greencastle,  and  was  in¬ 
structed  by  Major  Hershberger,  whoj 
had  at  cne  time  been  an  instructor 
in  horsemanship  at  West  Point.  Hersh-| 
berger  was  a  character  such  as  is  sel¬ 
dom  found  in  a  rural  village,  and  was 
known  to  many  of  the  general  officers 
in  both  armies.  Some  of  the  rebel  com¬ 
manders  were  so  delighted  at  meeting 
him  during  the  campaign  of  1863  that 
they  embraced  him.  Hershberger  was  a 
gourmet,  and  as  a  cook  I  do  not  believe 
he  was  surpassed  by  another  notability 
-of  the  period — Sam  Ward,  famous  at 
Washington  as  “king  of  the  lobby. ”1 
The  First  Pennsylvania  Artillery  was 
originally  commanded  by  Colonel 
Charles  T.  Campbell,  a  Franklin  County  | 
man,  Battery  A,  Captain  tlezekiali 
Easton,  being  recruited  at  Chambers-! 
burg.  Captain  Mark  Kern,  of  Battery" 
G,  a  Philadelphia  organization.  wis  also 
a  Ghambersburg  man.  Captain  Easton 
was  killed  at  Gaines’  Mill,  July  27, 
1862,  and  Captain  Kern  at  the  second  I 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  August  30,  1862. 

I  speak  of  these  men  to  show  that,  while) 
Patterson’s  army  of  three  months’  men 
was  concentrating  on  the  bordeig'  the 
people  of  the  valley  were  active  in 
organizing  companies  and  regiments  for! 
“three  years  of  the  war,”  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  Government  thought  there  would; 
be  no  need  of  them. 

G.  o.  s. 
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«1IH  THE  FIELD. 


No  City  Can  Show  a  War 
Record  to  Excel  That 
of  Pittsburg. 


THE  DISPATCH  WAS  IN  IT, 


Leading  the  People  in  the  Struggle 
to  Frustrate  Treason. 


CANNON  THAT  DID  NOT  GO  SOUTH. 


How  Floyd’s  Scheme  Was  Defeated  by  In¬ 
dignant  Patriots. 


INCIDENTS  OF  A  LIVELY  CHARACTER 


r WRITTEN  FOR  THE  DISPATCH.! 

There  are  fathers  among  ns  to-day  to 
whom  the  awful  Civil  War — so  far  as  recol¬ 
lection  of  it  is  concerned — is  a  blank  page. 
Many  of  them  were  yet  unborn  when  the 
curtain  was  finally  rung  down  upon  what 
was  perhaps  the  most  tremendous  tragedy 
that  ever  visited  a  nation.  It  is  easjr  to 
bury  the  dead  that  we  have  not  known  liv¬ 
ing,  and  the  generations  born  within  the  last 
30  years  will  scarcely  sympathize  or  even 
perfectly  understand  what  it  cost  in  the  way 
of  wear  and  tear  to  body  and  soul  to  live  in 
those  days.  But  even  the  most  unsympa¬ 
thetic  must  at  least  feel  some  interest  in  the 
important  events  by  which  it  was  decided 
that  the  Union  must  prevail. 

Pittsburg  played  a  strong  part  in  that 
history.  In  fact  there  are  few  to  day  who 
know  just  exactly  how  important  that  part 
was. 

It  will  be  news  to  many  to  know  that  of 
all  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  volunteer 
soldiers  that  poured  into  Washington  City, 
directly  the  tocsin  of  war  was  sounded,  a 
troop  from  Pittsburg  was  the  first  to  ar¬ 
rive.  It  was  a  company  of  40,  recruited  in 
this  city  and  led  by  Captain  Robert  P.  Mc¬ 
Dowell.  .And  the  whole  party  marched  all 
the  way  from  Harrisburg  to  the  Capitol,  re¬ 
porting  to  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  six 
days  after  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon. 

Always  in  the  Lead. 

It  may  also  be  news — even  to  those  who 
lived  in  war  days — to  know  that  the  first 
Union  victory  of  the  war  was  won  with  am¬ 
munition  furnished  by  Pittsburgers.  With 
the  materials  of  war  sent  out  from  this  city 
the  battle  of  Philippi  was  fought  and  won, 
and  that  was  the  first  success  that  attended 
the  movements  of  the  Union  troops. 

Still  more  creditable  was  the  stand  made 
in  this  city  against  the  orders  of  John  B. 
Flovd,  Secretary  of  War,  when  that  rebel 
took  advantage  of  his  opportunity  as  a 
United  States  official  to  order  arms  and  mu¬ 
nitions  of  war  from  the  arsenal  to  the 
South.  That  was  before  the  real  war  began. 
It  was  the  first  decided  action  taken  any¬ 
where  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  country. 
It  was  the  note  of  warning  from  a  patriotic 
North  to  a  disloyal  South  that  treason  would 
not  be  tolerated  under  any  circumstances. 

Prominent  in  this  important  incident  was 
The  Pittsburg  Dispatch.  At  a  time  when 


\ 


lairiotism  was  in  doubt  as  to  tHe  proper 
icourse  to  pursue,  it  was  this  paper  that 
pointed  out  the  right  way.  Its  news  columns 
told  of  Traitor  Floyd’s  intentions,  its  edi¬ 
torial  columns  brought  homo  the  matter  to 
our  citizens,  and  it  prompted  the  meetings 
that  led  to  the  stoppage  of  the  cannon  as 
they  were  being  taken  to  the  boat  prepara¬ 
tory  to  being  sent  South.  A  cannon  more 
or  less  has  determined  the  result  of  more 
than  one  battle.  Who  knows  but  what 
Pittsburg’s  action  in  this  matter  prevented 
the  strengthening  of  a  position  that  would 
have  been  not  only  a  potent  factor  in  some 
important  battle  if  not  the  final  outcome  of 
the  war? 

With  this  probability  in  view,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  “cannon  incident’  is  estab¬ 
lished.  And  in  the  credit  that  must  be  ac¬ 
corded  Pittsburgers  for  their  prompt  and 
decisive  action,  a  fair  meed  is  due  to  The 
Dispatch.  It  is  in  keeping  to  say  that  his- 
torv  already  freely  accords  that  honor. 

The  Order  of  Secretary  Floyd. 

About  the  20th  of  December,  1S60,  an  or¬ 
der  was  received  at  the  arsenal  in  this  city 
to  ship  on  the  day  following  Christmas  to 
Ship  Island,  near  the  Balize  mouth  of  the  .  ; 
Mississippi,  21  10-inch  C'olumbiads,  128 

pounders;  21  8-inch  Columbiads,  61  pound¬ 
ers;  four  iron  guns,  32  pounders.  To  New¬ 
port,  near  Galveston  Island,  Tex.,  23  10-inch 
Columbiads,  128  pouuders;  48  8-inch  Columbi¬ 
ads,  64  pounders;  seven  iron  guns,  32  pound¬ 
ers;  or,  in  all,  124  guns. 

The  people  of  Pittsburg  readily  caught 
the  drift  of  Secretary  Floyd’s  intentions. 
They  knew  the  traitorous  Secretary  of  IN  ar 
desired  to  place  all  the  armament  possible 
within  the  territory  that  he  knew  well 
would  secede  from  the  Union  within  the 
near  future.  But  they  did  not  exactly 
know  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter.  Secre- 
tarj-  Floyd  still  represented  the  national 
Government,  and  to  oppose  his  orders 
would  be  rebellion  in  itself. 

The  Dispatch— ever  ah  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Union  cause — decided  the  matter  for 
our  people.  It  was  The  Dispatch  that  awak- 

Ieued  them  to  action.  On  December  25 — glor¬ 
ious  Christmas  Day — under  the  caption 
‘More  Treason”  this  paper  printed  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

A  Kinging  Utterance. 

It  is  not  enough,  that  we  are  to  be  sold  out 
to  the  secessionists  —  the  administration 
would  bind  us  hand  and  foot,  deprive  us  of 
arms,  and  deliver  us  tied  neck  and  heels  to 
the  traitors  who  would  destroy  the  Union! 
It.  has  already  ordered  124  heavy  guns  from 
our  Allegheny  Arsenal  to  the  far  South— not 
to  defend  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  for  which 
our  skillful  mechanics  made  them,  but  to  bat¬ 
ter  it  down  under  the  pirate  flag  of  some 
Lone  Star  or  Rattlesnake  Government  *  *  *  * 
Will  our  people  submit  to  this?  Our  citizens, 
of  all  parties,  as  a  unit,  denounce  the  move¬ 
ment  as  treason,  and  prominent  Democrats, 
leading  Breckinridge  men,  have  telegraphed 
to  Washington  to  have  the  order  revoked.  If 
it  is  not  done — when  treason  endeavors  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Union,  while  for  two  months  yet  in 
power — we  owe  a  duty  to  the  nation,  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  ourselves  to 
present  (by  force  if  necessary)  the  transfer 
of  these  munitions  of  war.  under  color  of  law, 
|  to  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  _ 


Had  Benedict  Arno  [3  succeeded  so  farm 

!  his  treachery  as  to  hare  ordered  the  delivery 
of  West  Point.  its  cannon  and  munitions  of 
war,  to  tile  British,  would  his  commission  or 
his  epaulettes  have  given  force  to  an  order 
tainted  with  vile  treason?  No,  his  gallant 
officers  would  have  torn  the  epaulettes  from 
the  shoulders  that  disgraced  them,  burnt  his 
j  commission,  put  him  in  charge  of  a  guard  and 
doubled  shotted  their  guns  for  an  enemy  how¬ 
ever  aided  by  shameful  treason.  Let  it  be  so 
with  Mr.  Secretary  Floyd.  The  people  of 
Allegheny  county  should  see  that  the  cannou 
;  purchased  by  the  national  treasure  are  not 
|  conveyed  to  the  far  South,  aud  they  need  not 
barricade  Liberty  and  Penn  streets  to  prevent 
it.  Let  them  decide  that  no  canpon  shall  he 
I  shipped  until  the  Charleston  arsenal  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
Fort  Moultrie  reinforced,  and  none  will  be. 
i  And  the  people  of  Pittsburg  did  decide . 

A  number  of  citizens  visited  Mayor  Wilson 
and  it  was  decided  to  call  a  public  meeting 
for  Wednesday. 

The  Search  for  Information. 

In  tbe  meantime  a  Dispatch  representa- 
t  ive  called  at  the  arsenal  for  further  infor- 
mation.  There  Major  John  Symington,  the 
j  officer  in  command,  politely  refused  to  fur¬ 
nish  any  information  whatever.  Failing 
there  The  Dispatch  man  pursued  his  in¬ 
vestigations  in  another  channel.  It  was 
soon  learned  that  the  shipment  of  cannou 
was  to  take  place  according  to  the  original 
announcement,  and  that  a  contract  had  been 
made  with  the  owners  of  the  steamboat 
Silver  Wave  to  take  the  guns  to  the  places 
named  previously. 

The  guns  were  not  shipped  on  Wednesday, 
as  originally  intended.  For  some  reason 
or  another  the  execution  of  the  Secretary  of 
War’s  order  was  delayed.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  public  meeting  called  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  brought  thousands  of  people  to  tbe 
Court  House.  General  William  Robinson 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  a  committee 
!  consisting  of  the  presiding  officers,  Hon. 
William  Wilkins,  Hon.  Charles  Shaler 
and  Hon.  Thomas  Williams,  was  ap- 
i  pointed  to  confer  with  the  Presiden  t  and 
I  War  Department  relative  to  the  objection¬ 
able  “gun  order.” 

Tbe  dispatch  sent  by  this  committee  was 
couched  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  but 
j  there  was  no  mistaking  what  it  meant  in 
saying  if  the  order  was  not  countermanded 
they  “would  not  be  answerable  for  the  con¬ 
sequences.” 

The  crowd  becoming  too  great  for  comfort 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  exterior 
|  of  the  Court  House,  when  addresses  were 
made  by  a  number  of  well-known  citizens. 

I  A  communcation  relative  to  and  denying 
i  the  published  statements  regarding  the  pre¬ 
vious  shipments  of  arms  from  the  Arsenal 
was  received  from  Major  Symington  and 
read  and  the  assemblege  had  quieted  down 
to  hear  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

Most.  Tremendous  Excitement, 

At  that  mom#it  a  telegram  was  handed 
to  Mr,  Williams  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  read : 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  21.— Ft.  Moultrie  has 
:  been  abandoned,  guns  spiked  and  Captain 
Anderson  has  retreated  to  Ft.  Sumter. 

George  S.  Franciscits. 

The  reading  of  this  dispatch  immediately 
provoked  the  most  tremendous  excitement. 
Demands  were  made  for  a  repetition,  as  the 
noise  was  so  great  the  people  to  the  rear  could 
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M  the  gate 

not  eaten  its  entire  purport - - 

resolutions*  W  the  follo™S  f 

the  Laws,  we  have  learned  with  surprise  nml 
indignation  that  large  quantities  of  heavy 
ordnance  have  been  ordered  from  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Arsenal  to  points  where  no  apparent 
immediate  necessity  for  them  exists Awhile 
othei  points  v  here  the  necessity  does  exist  are 
left  undefended,  and  where  they  will  be  ex 
posed  to  seizure  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
now  in  a  state  of  actual  or  threatened  revolt 
nfr?,!!1rSt  1  le  Government;  and  whereas,  ourre- 
trances  against  this  act  have  received  no 

•iflgton^Jity; 

we  fdoia?nd  ,r!nlI1f  ,the  enemies  of  the  Union6 
feel  that  its  friends  are  strong  enough* 
even  without  other  arms  than  t.lieir  own  to 

.  Resolved,  That  we  therefore  denrecate  an  v 
interference  with  the  shipment  of  the  said 
arms  tinder  Government  orders,  however  in 
S™mne-0r  impolitic  the  same  be?  believing 
it  would  give  color  to  the  imputation  that  we  l 
have  no  more  respect  for  /ederaTlaw  than 

power.  an  W  lncrease  our  material 

o/these  t0  be  loyal  to  the  Union 

demogogues  and  traitors  should  have  been 
bi.  to  deceive  them  into  a  contrary  belief? 
and  that,  knowing  no  party0 here?  and no 
tl°rth  or  South,  we  intend  tcTobserWour  narr 

such 

‘^h^n?  hurall°n  -°f  lmpv°/rtant  departments  of 
tne  public  service  at  Washington  as  to  liave 

eonfidence  of  tbe  people  of  the 
the  at  lftew  thcreln  as  to  minister  occasion  for 
the  disturbance  which  has  prevailed  among 

dem8oftLt^e  PiSatieSbehOOVeS  tbe  Presi' 


To  Purge  His  Cabinet 


Of  every  man  who  is  known  to  w 
ing  aid  and  comfort  to  or  in  anv^fJ6611  ei 

SSiKS,,  Sl“”5 

af»  s  as,1! 

view  we  call  upon  the  P™-?Vi  anJ*  m  th; 
lrnited  States,  as  a  citizen  of  tlnt’V'o  of  th 
wealth,  to  see  that  the  KenuhHe  ree°™m0t 
detriment  while  it  continues  in  his  hauds.S  ° 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  and  th 
meeting  adjourned  until  the  f So  win, 
Thursday,  at  which  time  it  was  exp<Tcte 
the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  th 
Government  officials  would  be  .ready  to  re 

On  that  day  the  meeting  was  in  sessior 

and  the  committee  had  just  announced  X( 

no  reply  had  been  received  to  their  Wash- 
liigton  communications,  except  from  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  (then  recently  appointed  Attor¬ 
ney  Gencrai)  who  replied  that  in  his  depart" 
ment  there  was  no  knowledge  of  theorde, 
when  word  was  passed  along  that  a  number 

V Jill  gre?teft  excitement  immediately  pre¬ 
vailed,  wmch  was  intensified  a  short' time 

th!rVh"hen  the  aimoijncement  was  made 
that  the  guns  had  already  reached  Liberty 

ZV  StreetS‘  Tb™*  were  made  that 

opposed  aPtr?Lrecost0ofUoodanDOn  W°Uld  bej 

The  Capture  of  the  Guns, 
ihe  rushing  and  clamoring  crowds 
came  so  great  that  when  the®  head  of  til 
me  of  guns  reached  Diamond  and  Wood  it 
v  as  compelled  to  halt  The  excite,)  11 

were  held  in  check,' hovvevef  bv  Jf  gS 
minded  citizens,  who  promised  rhJ  be,'e5 

-mid  S00Ilbe  l-eeeived^orWashtgtoJ 

But  it  was  a  grave  moment.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  doubt  in  the  minds  of  thoff 

pi  esent  that  the  cannon  were  intended  for 
the  rebels.  But  as  the  Southerners  had  £ 
jet  made  no  hostile  demonstration  resis 
ance  to  an  order  from  a  Government  otfW 
would  m  itsqlf  be  an  act  of  treason  6 
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North  wefe 
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certain  the  petJp 

that  rebellion  in  the  South  was  assured;  that 
only  waited  for  the  proper  opportunity  to 
[begin,  they  did  not  want  to  precipitate  the 
event.  Time  wes  the  main  consideration  in 
'such  an  emergency,  and  while  the  line  of 
ordnance,  with  its  escort  oi  United  States 
troops,  stood  waiting,  speakers  addressed  the 
!  citizens  counseling  moderation  as  well  as 
firmness. 

Fortunately  the  right  man  was  at  work  in 
i  Washington.  The  brave  and  always  loyal 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  soon  sent  assurances  that 
enabled  the  committee  to  allay  the  prevail¬ 
ing  excitement,  although  the  order  counter¬ 
manding  the  shipment  of  the  guns  did  not 
arrive  for  some  days  after.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  cannon  were  taken  to  the  wharf, 
but  no  more  were  hauled. 

The  extreme  importance  of  this  affair  was 
not  understood  at  the  time  by  even  the  peo¬ 
ple  immediately  concerned  in  it  until  the 
expressions  of  opinion  by  people  and  the 
press  all  over  the  country  brought  it  home  ‘ 
to  them. 

THROUGH  ONE  WAR, 

But  Cut  Off  Early  in  tlie  Civil  Struggle — 
The  Promising  Career  of  Colonel 
Sam  W.  Black. 

I  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  DISPATCH. 1 

Colonel  Sam  W.  Black  was  bom  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  in  1818.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Black,  one  of  the  earliest  Covenanter 
clergymen  of  the  State.  In  early  life  Colonel ; 
Black  chose  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  ba 
came  quite  well-known  in  the  political 
arena.  For  a  while  he  was  United  States 
Judge  for  Nebraska  Territory,  aud  upon  the 
death  of  Governor  Richardson  was  appointed 
to  succeed  iiim. 

During  the  Mexican  war  he  served  as 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Second  Pennsyl-  i- 
vania  Regiment,  and  when  the  Rebellion 
broke  out  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the 
Sixty-second  Pennsylvania.  His  regiment 
was  engaged  in  some  of  the.  fiercest  battles 
of  the  war,  as  will  be  observed  by  !  , 
reference  to  its  history,  in  another  part  of  ; 
this  paper.  At  Hanover  Court  House  his  j  , 
command  took  quite  a.  number  of  prisoners. 

It  was  also  seriously  engaged  at  Beaver  i 
Dam  creek,  June  2(i,  1862.  At  Gaines’  Mill  i  { 
his  brigade  was  pitted  against  Longstreet’s 
Corps.  Right  at  the  commencement  of  this  ' 
battle  the  Sixty-second  and  Ninth  Massachu¬ 
setts  were  ordered  to  charge  across  a  ravine  1 
and  into  the  woods  beyond.  The  charge  was  ! 
successful,  but  just  before  the  woods  were  . 
reached  Colonel  Black  was  killed. 

His  death  was  the  occasion  of  much  sor¬ 
row  and  regret  in  this  vicinity.  In  his  short ; 
army  experience  he  had  made  a  fine  record. 

Colonel  Black  was  married  in  early  life  to 
a  daughter  of  Judge  Irwin  of  this  city,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children—  _ 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  RECORD. 


REGIMENTAL  SHOWING  OF  THE 
KEYSTONE  STATE’S  SONS. 

A.  Noble  Response  to  tbe  Call  for 
Aid — Every  Man  a  Soldier  and  Ev¬ 
ery  County  a  State  in  tbe  Spirit  of 
Valor— Tbe  Boys  Always  to  Be 
Fonnd  Where  tbe  Most  Had  Been 
Tried  and  Done— Tbe  Field  of  the 
Civil  War  Made  Sacred  by  the 
Tbonsands  of  Pennsylvanians  That 
Fell  With  Their  Faces  to  tbe  Foe. 


Pennsylvania  is  justly  proud  of  her 
Union  veterans  who  fought  in  the 
greatest  conflict  of  modern  times— the 
war  of  the  rebellion — -while  Allegheny 
county,  or,  as  the  immortal  President 
Lincoln  very  tersely  styled  it,  the 
“state  of  Allegheny,”  no  less  glories  in 
the  heroism  of  the  legions  of  gallant 
volunteers  who  represented  her  in  the 
great  battles  from  1861  to  1865.  No 
body  of  men  could  eclipse  the  patient 
endurance  and  the  intrepid  as  well  as 
the  intelligent  valor  displayed  by  the 
martial  hosts  from  .  Pittsburg  and 
Western  Pennsylvania.  This  is  said 
without  a  breath  of  disparagement  to 
the  gallant  sons  from  other  states  and 
sections,  whose  fame  is  as  enduring  as 
time  itself.  It  would  require  volumes 
to  merely  recount  the  heroic  deeds  of 
the  men  from  Allegheny  county  in  the 
war,  but  a  sketch  of  each  command  in 
which  the  valor  of  our  soldiers  was 
displayed  is  appropriate  at  this  time, 
when  the  Gate  City  of  the  West,,  the 
metropolis  of  iron,  steel,  glass,  oil  and 
coal  has  for  guests  the  survivors  of 
that  Grand  Army  which  saved  the 
nation  in  its  hour  of  extreme  peril. 

Pittsburg  alone  furnished  23,000  men. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  three  days 
after  the  first  shot  of  the  rebellion  was 
fired  at  “Old  Glory”  waving  from  the 
ramparts  of  Fort  Sumter,  President 
Lincoln  called  for  75,000  men  to  serve 
three  months.  Of  this  Governor  Cur¬ 
tin  was  notified  that  Pennsylvania  was 
expected  to  furnish  16  regiments.  -  ' 
the  20th  of  April,  five  days  later, 
Third  regiment  was  organized  at  T 
risburg.  But  one  company,  I,  was 
Pittsburg,  or  East  Liberty,  rather,  t 
other  companies  being  from  Blair 


Cambria  counties'/  Francis  P.  Minier.  j 
of  Hollidaysburg.was  theicolonel;  John 
M.  Power,  of  Johnstown,  lieutenant  I1 
Colonel,  and  Oliver  M.  Irvine,  of  Pitts- J 
Ourg,  major.  The  officers  of  Company 
I  were,  captain,  Josiah  J.  Lawson;  first 


Gen.  George  G.  Meade. 

lieutenant,  John  W.  Hicks,  and  second 
lieutenant,  George  F.  Weitzel.  Among 
.  the  members  were  Jonathan  and 
Henry  Woolslayer,  David  Bryson,  Pat- 
^Sk  Diamond,  Philip  S.  Baer  and  other 
•wMLknown  citizens.  The  regiment  did 
guard  duty  along  the  Northern  Cen¬ 
tral  in  Maryland,  and  at  York  and 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  On  June  7  it  was 
ordered  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  then  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  rebel  general,  J.  E.  Johns¬ 
ton.  From  July  1  to  the  end  of  the 
mcnth  the  Third  guarded  the  com¬ 
munications  of  General  Patterson’s 
army  from  Williamsport  to  Martins- 
burg,  Va.,  and  its  term  of  service  hav¬ 
ing  expired,  it  was  mustered  out  at 
Harrisburg  July  29.  To  every  call  of 
duty  the  Third  responded  cheerfully. 

The  Fifth  regiment,  organized  April 
*L,  1861,  had  Companies  A,  B  and  K 
Jfrom  Pittsburg.  The  officers  were: 
Colonel,  R.  P.  McDowell;  lieutenant 
colonel,  Benjamin  C.  Christ,  and  major, 
It.  Bruce  Petriken.  George  W.  Daw¬ 
son  commanded  Company  A;  Henry 
Amlung,  Company  B,  and  George  Sei- 
grist,  Company  K.  The  regiment  did 
guard  duty  at  Annapolis,  was  station¬ 
ed  near  City  hall,  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  it  was  complimented  by  the 

J  President  and  Secretary  Seward,  and 
ater  was  engaged  in  guard  duty  at 
Alexandria,  Va.,  and  in  constructing 
Fort  Ellsworth,  just  outside  of  that 
$ity,  July  25.  The  Fifth  regiment  was 
ihustered  out  of  the  service  after  an 
honorable  career. 

The  Seventh  regiment  organized  on 
April  22,  with  Wm.  H.  Irwin,  of  Lewis- 
town,  colonel;  Oliver  H.  Rippey,  of  this 
city(afterwards  colonel  of  the  Sixty- 
first  Pennsylvania  volunteers),  lieuten¬ 
ant  colonel,  and  F,  P.  Robinson,  major. 
Companies  A,  B,  E,  F  and  K  were  re¬ 
cruited  in  Pittsburg.  Maurice  Wal¬ 
lace,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war, 
Who  yet  remains,  enjoying  a  hale  old 


age,  commanded  Company  A;  Morgan 
R.  Bryan,  well  known  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  was  the  first  lieutenant.  Casper 
Gang,  father  of  a  former  jail  warden, 
Was  captain  of  Company  B;  Frank  J 
Robinson  commanded  Company  E; 
Horatio  ("Rush”)  Tyler  was  first  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  the  late  Gus  L.  Braun  (for¬ 
merly  chief  of  police)  second  lieuten¬ 
ant.  Company  F  had  for  captain  Jos 
Gerard,  and  Company  K,  William 
ITrovillo,  who  had  been  sheriff  of  this 
county.  In  Company  K  were  Wm  L. 
Foulk,  second  lieutenant,  who  after¬ 
ward  rose  to  distinction,  and  whose 
Sons  conduct  an  advertising  business; 
also  Richard,  or  “Dick,”  Splain,  and 
David  Herbert,  old  volunteer  firemen. 
In  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  local  compan¬ 
ies  “ran  wid  der  masheen.”.  The  Sev¬ 
enth  regiment  did  guard  duty  in  the 
Vicinity  of  Hagerstown  and  Williams¬ 
port,  and  took  part  in  several  skir¬ 
mishes  near  Martinsburg,  Bunker  Hill, 
Charlestown  and  in  the  direction  of 
Winchester,  Va.  The  command  was 
mustered  out  at  the  end  of  the  term  of 
enlistment. 

General  “Dick”  Coulter  won  his  spurs 
as  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Eleventh 
regiment,  two  companies  of  which  were 
from  Westmoreland  county,  I  and  K; 
the  rest  being  mainly  from  the  eastern 
counties.  The  command  was  organiz¬ 
ed  April  26,  1861,  and  stationed  first  at 
Camp  Curtin.  It  first  field  duty  was 
to  guard  the  long  line  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  and 
the  Northen  Central  railroad.  Three 
weeks  later  it  was  attached  to  General 
Negley’s  brigade,  and  ordered  to  Ha¬ 
gerstown.  July  2  the  regiment  crossed 
the  Potomac,  at  Williamsport,  and  at 
Hoke’s  Run  or  Falling  Waters  en¬ 
countered  the  enemy,  which  was  posted 
in  strong  force  under  “Stonewall” 
Jackson.  In  the  encounter  which  fol¬ 
lowed  and  in  which  other  Union 
troops  took  part,  Jackson  was  forced 
to  retire,  at  first  in  poor  order,  but  soon 
in  great  confusion.  The  regiment  was 
highly  complimented  by  General  Fitz 
John  Porter  for  the  steadiness  and  gal¬ 
lantry  of  both  officers  and  men  in  this 
action.  When  the  term  of  service  ex¬ 
pired,  the  Eleventh  re-enlisted  for  three 
•rears  and  was  permitted  to  retain  its 

original  number.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
first  regiment  for  three  years’  service. 
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FATHERS,  BROTHERS  AND  SONS. 

The  Twelfth  Regiment  Went  Out 
With  the  Patriots  From  Allegheny 
County’s  Firesides  —  The  World 
Marveled  at  Their  Fighting,  and 
Their  Spirit  of  Daring  Left  Many 

a  Vacant  Chair  in  Pittsburg. 

_ 

With  the  exception  of  Companies 
E  and  G  from  Washington  county 
and  F  and  H  from  Lawrence,  the 
Twelfth  regiment  was  recruited  entire¬ 
ly  from  the  men  of  Allegheny  county 
under  the  supervision  of  General  Jas. 

J.  Negley.  The  Duquesne  Greys 
and  Independent  Blues,  Zouave  Cadets 
and  City  Guards  formed  the  basis  of 
the  organization.-  The  two  first  were 
composed  of  veterans  of  the  Mexican 
war.  The  colonel  was  the  late  David  i 
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Campbell  and  The  major  that  heroic 
soldier,  General  Alexander  Hays,  wno, 
as  colonel  of  the  Sixty-third  Pennsj 
vania  volunteers  and  brigade.  com¬ 
mander,  distinguished  himself  m  tne 
later  battles  of  the  rebellion  until  Kill 
ed  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  in  tne 
i  Wilderness.  A  glance  through  the  ros¬ 
ter  of  the  Pittsburg  companies  show 
the  names  of  such  gallant  spirits 
!  Captain  Samuel  A.  McKee, James  Chal- 
j  fant,  General  Daniel  Leasure  John  ft. 
Kennedy,  Sergeant  Major  (afterwara 
Colonel)  Glock  Bonnafon,  W  m.  ». 
Neeper,  James  Petrie,  John  J.  Albnetz, 
Henry  Vierheller,  John  H.  Stewart, 
Wm  L.  Tomlinson,  James  E.  Ledlie, 
Andrew  Fulton,  David  Sims,  George 
Toerge,  Nicholas  Toerge,  Balthasai 
Weiss  (three  famous  musicians).  Cap¬ 
tain  Wm.  C.  Denny,  Colonel  A.  S.  M. 
Morgan,  Benjamin  Bakewell,  Henrj 
Oliver,  Jr.,  and  S.  B.  M.  Young. 

The  regiment  guarded  the  Northern- 
Central  road  from  the  state  line  to 
Baltimore,  and  although  the  service 
rendered  was  devoid  of  stirring  inci- 
1  dent,  it  was  exceedingly  laborious,  was 
faithfully  performed,  and  was  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  the  government. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Second  regi- 
1  ment  “boys”  delight  to  recall  their 
i  early  experience  during  the  thr.ee 
months’  service  as  the  “Old  Thir- 
I  teenth.”  They  were  mustered  into  the 
I  service  April  25,  1861,  with  the  late 
General  Thomas  A.  Rowley  as  colonel 
and  Joseph  M.  Kinkead,  both  of  this 
city,  adjutant.  John  N.  Purviance,  of 
Butler,  was  lieutenant-colonel,  and  W. 

S  Mellinger,  of  Monongahela  City,  ma- 
’jor  Max  K.  Moorhead  was  the  quar¬ 
termaster.  Among  the  members  were 
many  names  familiar  to  tlm  present 
i  generation,  such  as  August  Hirth,  Ru- 
dolph  (“Rudy”)  Hunziker,  Augustus 
i  Steinmyer,  Melchor  Verner,  Colonel 
John  W.  Patterson,  Martin  Shafer, 
Captain  Augustus  C.  Heisey  (of  Dun- 
i  can  &  Sons’  glass  works),  Thomas  I. 
Blaekmore,  John  B.  Cordell,  William 
P.  Dripps,  the  late  Major  William  B. 
Negley,  Captain  Leopold  Sahl,  R.  M. 
Tindle,  Luke  Loomis,  Alex.  Wilson, 
Captain  William  A.  Charleton,  Captain 
John  D.  McFarland,  Captain  James 
McGregor,  and  the  late  Major  John 
1  Poland.  The  regiment  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  Union  troops 
to  enter  Virginia  from  the  North 
Potomac,  crossing  at  Williamsport  on 
June  16,  1861.  In  this  neighborhood  the 
;  command  remained  engaged  in  guard 
j  and  picket  duty,  which  brought  them 
at  times  to  Harpers  Ferry  and 
Charleston.  Beyond  occasional  picket 
skirmishing,  the  command  was  en¬ 
gaged  mainly  in  protecting  the  com¬ 
munications  of  General  Patterson  s 
army.  On  its  muster  out,  the  regiment 
;  re-enlisted  for  three  years,  but  owing 
|  to  delay  on  the  part  of  the  state 
I  authorities  in  recognizing  it,  it  became 
;  the  One  Hundred  and  Second,  though 
i  one  of  the  first  recruited. 

But  two  companies  of  the  Fourteenth 
>  regiment  were  recruited  in  this  end  of 
Ithe  state,  namely,  G  in  Westmoreland 
county,  and  K  at  McKeesport.  John  B. 
i  Keenan,  so  well  known  in  newspaper, 

1  legal  and  political  circles,  commanded 
3  the  first;  Christian  Snyder  the  other, 
regiment  was  first,  stationed  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  subsequently  at 
Martinsburg,  Va.,  doing  guard  and 
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j  picket  duty  and  performing  all  that 
-  was  required  in  a  faithful  manner. 
Most  of  the  officers  and  men  re-en¬ 
listed. 


RE-EM.ISTJIE\T  FOLLOWS  NEXT. 


A  Second  Call  Is  Made  for  Three 
Hundred  Thousand  Troops,  and 
Allegheny  County  Pauses  Not  in  a 
Course  of  Patriotism  -  Killed, 
Wounded  and  Missing  the  Awful 
Chronicle  of  the  Times. 


The  Eleventh  regiment  still  retaining 
its  original  number,  had,  as  stated,  re¬ 
enlisted  after  the  victory  over  “Stone¬ 
wall”  Jackson  at  Falling  Waters,  Va. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard  Coulter 
was  commissioned  colonel.  From  the 
very  first  muster  to  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox,  through  all  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
it  never  failed  to  respond  in  the  hour 
1  of  battle,  .and  won  an  imperishable  re¬ 
nown.  Its  first  post  of  duty  was  at 
Annapolis,  where  it  remained  until 
April  10,  1862.  Its  first  serious  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  enemy  was  at  Thor- 
i  oughfare  Gap,  August  28,  1862,  where 
'the  Eleventh  held  at  bay  for  over,  an 
hour  Longstreet’s  advance,  losing  18 
killed  and  40  wounded.  On  the  30th  the 
Eleventh  was  sent  to  the  left  of  Pope’s 
army  and  fought  gallantly  at  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Bull  Run,  where  52  were  killed,  67 
wounded,  75  taken  prisoners;  of  the 
j  latter  the  greater  number  were  wound¬ 
ed.  Colonel  Coulter’s  horse  was  shot 
under  him  and  several  color-bearers 
were  struck  down.  At  Antietam  the 
Eleventh  lost  25  killed  and  85  wounded. 
Colonel  Coulter  was  given  temporary 
command  of  the  brigade.  Again  in  the 
disastrous  Fredericksburg  (December 
13)  campaign  this  command  suffered 
heavily,  the  loss  being  15  killed,  66 
wounded  and  5  taken  prisoners,  Colonel 
Coulter  receiving  a  severe  wound.  He 
rejoined  the  regiment  on  the  19th  of 
January.  The  Eleventh  was  engaged 
at  Chaneellorsville,  and  while  repuls¬ 
ing  a  furious  attack  on  Ramseur’s  and 
!  Hall's  batteries  captured  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners.  At  Gettysburg  dur¬ 
ing  four  days  of  fighting  the  regiment 
was  depleted  by  losing  15  killed,  59 
wounded,  64  taken  prioners.  After  the 
Mine  Run  fiasco,  January  5,  1864,  the 
Eleventh  re-enlisted  for  a  third  term 
of  service,  this  time  for  three  years, 
or  during  the  war.  General  Grant 
took  command,  and  the  Wilderness 
campaign  opened  May  3,  \vhen  the 
Eleventh  lost  about  50  killed  and 
wounded.  Next  day  no  less  than  15  < 
of  the  regiment  were  place  hors  du 
combat.  On  May  10,  out  of  900  men 
who  formed  the  brigade  to  which  the 
Eleventh  was  attached,  229  mangled 
and  bleeding  were  struck  down  on  the 
slope  of  Laurel  Hill,  near  Spottsyl- 
vania.  The  regiment  took  part  m  the 
desperate  battles  of  Grant’s  advance 
with  accustomed  gallantry  until  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  trenches  before  Peters¬ 
burg  Since  the  campaign  opened  in 
the  Wilderness  the  Eleventh  had  lost 
500  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  In  the 
movements  out  on  the  left,  toward  and 
beyond  Hatcher’s  Run,  the  Eleventh 
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ost  9  killed,  69  wounded  ~ana'  9~  miss- 
^T?ie  dog'  ?f  the  command  was 
*lded  ln  this  series  of  engagements, 
but  the  men,  despite  a  murderous  fire 
gave  the  body  a  burial  where  it  fell’! 
It  had  followed  the  Eleventh  in  all  its 
(  campaigns,  invariably  taking  its  place! 

beneath  the  flag  in  battle.  The  sur!l 
v  render  at  Appomattox  found  the 
Eleventh  near  the  court  house,  ready! 
and  anxious  to  renew  the  conflict  but 
peace  had  come  and  war  for  them  had 
..ceased.  Among  the  better-known  mem- 
i  here  ^of  the^Eleventh  were  Surgeon  J. 


W.  Anawalt,  now  a  member  of  the 
.  National  Military  home;  Major  John  B 
Keenan,  Captain  E,  h.  .Gay,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  M.  J.  Kettering,  Captain  John  B. 
McGrew,  George  A.  Cribbs,  and  the 
five  Armbrust  brothers. 

General  and  Governor  John  W.  Geary 
was  the  first  colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  regiment,  organized  June  28, 
1861,  as  was  fitting, y&r  it  was  uni¬ 
formed  and  equipped  at  his  expense. 
The  regiment  consisted  at  first  of  1,551 
officers  and  men,  or  fiftteen  companies. 
From  the  surplus  recruits  Knap’s  fa¬ 
mous  battery  was  formed,  the  history  I 
of  which  will  be  found  in  its  proper  j 
place.  The  regiment  was  moved  to  the  i 
front  soon  after  the  disastrous  Bull ! 
Run  rout,  and  was  stationed  along  the ! 
Potomac,  guarding  the  ferries  andj 
fords  from  Nolan’s  ferry  to  the  Antie-i 
tarn  aqueduct.  What  with  the  gueril- 
las  in  Virginia  and  the  rebel  sympa¬ 
thizers  in  Maryland,  and  Washington, 
even,  Colonel  Geary’s  command  had 
their  hands  full  night  and  day.  But  I 
the  system  of  spies  and  interchange 
of  communication  was  soon  broken  up. 
An  attack  of  considerable  force  by  the 
enemy  from  Loudon  valley  at  the 
Point  of  Rocks  was  signally  repulsed 
on  September  15  and  again  October  2, 
1861;  the  rebels  were  driven  from  a 
fortified  position  at  Berlin.  A  secret; 
organization  in  Frederick  and  adjoin- 1 
ing  counties  of  Maryland  was  broken 
up  and  enough  arms  to  equip  two  reg-  I 
;  iments  captured.  October  16.  while  re-  j 
moving  from  a  mill  near  Harpers  Fer¬ 
ry  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  destined 
for  the  rebel  army,  Colonel  Geary,  with 
a  small  force  and  three  pieces  of  artil- 
-  lery,  was  attacked  by  an  entire  bri¬ 
gade  under  General  Ashby  and  almost 
surrounded,  but  by  superhuman  efforts 
the  enemy  was  driven  back  with  the 
loss  of  150  killed  and  wounded,  eleven 
prisoners,  a  35-pounder  Columbiad,  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  21,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat.  A  pleasing  se¬ 
quel  to  the  victory  now  occurs.  Col¬ 
onel  Geary  reported  to  the  secretary 
of  war  this  first  victory  after  the  Bull 
Run  disaster,  as  follows: 

“I  write  upon  the  butt  of  a  cannon  1 
captured  from  the  enemy  to  inform 
you  that  we  have  gained  a  complete  I 
?  victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  j 
Ashby  and  Evans.” 

To  this  the  secretary  in  the  same 
facetious  spirit  replied  that  it  was 
,  ‘‘far  more  desirable  to  receive  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  butts  than  from  the  j 
muzzle”  of  the  enemy’s  cannon. 

The  Maryland  legislature  attempted  I 
to  meet  in  Frederick  on  October  30 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  secession  I 
ordinance.  A  column  of  rebels  4,000 1 
strong  attempted  to  cross  the  Potomac 
at  Nolan’s  Ferry  to  assist  the  treason,  | 
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but  Colonel  Geary’s  comr 
them  back  in  great  disorder, 
fecting  a  vastly  important  event 
the  history  of  the  nation,  for,  other¬ 
wise,  Maryland  would  have  openly 
taken  side  with  the  rebellion. 


Meantime,  Colonel  Geary  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  brigadier  general  and  the 
gallant  Twenty-eighth  returned  to  the 
line  of  the  Potomac.  At  Berlin,  Point 
of  Rocks  and  Harpers  Ferry  the  regi¬ 
ment  repelled  every  attempt  of  the 
enemy,  captured  Bolivar  Heights  and 
eventually  Loudon  Heights;  subse¬ 
quently  drove  the  rebels  from  Wheat- 
land  to  Waterford,  creating  a  panic ' 
among  Hill’s  force  at  Leesburg,  where 
General  Geary  planted  “Old  Glory”  on 
Forts  Johnson,  Beauregard  and  Evans, 
capturing  quite  a  number  of  prisoners 
and  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  This  j 
movement  in  fact  completely  paralyzed  ! 
the  rebel  left  wing  on  the  Potomac. 

At  Upperville,  March  14,  the  Twen-  1 
ty-elghth  defeated  Ashby’s  and  the 
Sixth  Virginia  cavalry  and  won  over 
to  the  Union  many  of  'the  inhabitants 
by  preserving  order  and  respecting 
person  as  well  as  property.  Ashby’s, 
Snicker’s  and  Thoroughfare  gaps  were 
guarded  and  held.  April  6,  Warren- 
ton  was  seized  and  the  flag  of  the 
Forty-sixth  Virginia  captured.  The ! 
command  next  guarded  the  long  line 
of  the  Manassas  railroad.  September 
17,  1862,  the  Twenty-eighth  fought  for 
eight  long  hours  at  Antietam,  captur¬ 
ing  two  cannon  and  five  battle  flags, 
but  losing  266  killed  and  wounded. 

General  Geary’s  regiment  fought 
gallantly  during  the  three  days’  con¬ 
flict  at  Chancellorsville,  suffering  a 
loss  of  over  100  killed  and  wounded 
out  of  300  engaged,  but  carrying  off 
five  battle  flags.  Here  it  was  that 
the  heroic  Lieutenant  William  C. 
Shields,  of  Sewickley,  fell.  The  Twen¬ 
ty-eighth  distinguished  itself  on  the 
sanguinary  field  of  Gettysburg,  fight¬ 
ing  gallantly  on  each  of  the  three 
days  of  that  terrific  conflict. 


Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock. 

In  September,  1863,  the  Twenty-! 
eighth,  still  under  General  Geary, 
was  detached  with  the  Twelfth  and 
Eleventh  corps,  forming  the  Twenti-i 
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eth,  under  General  Hooker,  to  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  At  Wau- 
hatchie,  on  the  Tennessee,  October  24, 
'1863,  the  Twenty-eighth  with  the  rest 
of  the  division,  only  1,500  in  number, 
drove  a  force  under  Longstreet,  6,000 
strong,  back  in  confusion.  But  it  was 
I  in  the  assault  on  Lookout  Mountain 
i  that  the  Twenty-eighth  won  its  proud- 
!  est  laurels.  In  the  “Battle  Above  the 
Clouds,’’  the  command  extorted  the 
admiration  of  Generals  Grant,  Sher- 
man,  Sheridan  and  Thomas.  The  cap- 
!  tures  were  enormous,  namely:  1,940 
prisoners,  nine  battle  flags,  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  40,000  rations,  2,000  stand 
of  arms  and  sufficient  camp  and  garri¬ 
son  equipage  for  two  army  divisions. 
November  25,  the  Twenty-eighth  took 
i  part  in  the  seizure  of  Missionary 
I  Ridge,  where  the  “White  Star”  divi- 
I  sion  captured  a  large  number  of  pris¬ 
oners  and  three  battle  flags.  At 
Ringgold  the  regiment  was  specially 
complimented  by  “Fighting  Joe” 

;  Hooker,  who  said  “it  has  never  been 
my  fortune  to  serve  with  more  zeal- 
j  ous  and  devoted  troops.” 

I  At  Dalton,  Resaca  and  Atlanta,  the 
I  Twenty-eighth  won  new  laurels,  and 
j  at  Peach  Tree  Creek,  the  rebel  General 
Hood  was  ingloriously  defeated.  Here 
j  fell  Captain  Thomas  H.  Elliott,  a 
j  young  man  of  splendid  promise — a  uni- 
|  versal  favorite. 

From  Atlanta  to  Savannah  the  regi- 
■  ment  did  immense  service.  General 
|  Geary’s  command  was  the  first  to 
|  seize  the  last  stronghold,  the  “White 
i  Star”  banner  was  the  first  to  be  un¬ 
furled  form  the  exchange  and  the  U. 

S.  custom  house.  Here  the  Twenty- 
eighth  saved  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
i  of  property  to  the  government.  From 
Savannah  to  Goldsboro,  where  Joe 
Johnston  surrendered,  General  Geary’s 
old  regiment  marched  and  fought,  and, 
j  the  rebellion  crushed,  came  home  after 
j  a  four  years’  campaign,  having  lost11 
in  killed  and  wounded  fully  as  many 
!  as  comprised  their  original  muster. 

I  The  regiment  had  four  colonels,  and 
j  produced  one  major  general  and  three 
brigadiers,  viz.:  Hector  Tyndale, 

Ario  Pardee  and  John  Flynn.  Quite 
a  number  of  men  prominent  in  civil 
life  were  members  of  the  Twenty-  ; 
eighth,  among  others,  John  P.  Nich- 
olson(  of  the  I.  O.  O,  F.),  Jesse  H.  Lip- 
j  pincott,  Captain  Thomas  J.  Hamilton  i 
(Builders'  exchange  president),  the  late 
|Colt  John  -I,  No  via,  subsequently  the 
commander  of  Nevin’s  battery  (H,  If 
Independent  Pennsylvania  artillery),  R 
and  during  life  at  the  head  of  the 
“Leader;”  W.  W.  Wattles,  the  well-  | 
known  jeweler;  Stephen  Walker,  mail¬ 
ing  clerk  of  the  “Commercial  Gazette;”  : 
Arthur  B.  McFadden,  Captain  Frank 
Bonsall,  Captain  Joseph  M.  Knap, 
first  commander  of  Knap’#  battery. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RESERVES. 

Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin  Wins 
Laurels  by  Protecting  the  Menaced 
Sacred  Soil  of  the  Keystone  State. 
The  Glorious  Three  Months’  Service 
That  Resulted. 

The  history  of  that  splendid  body  of 
men,  known  to  the  world  as  the 
“Pennsylvania  Reserves,”  is  too  well 


[known  to  recount  further  than  that, 
when  the  call  for  75,000  men  to  serve 
for  three  months  was  issued  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  the  national  authorities, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
sacred  soil  of  the  Keystone  state  was 
menaced,  ordered  recruiting  to  cease. 

;  But  the  glorious  “War  Governor” 
Andrew  G.  Curtin,  saw  the  peril,  and 
with  the  consent  of  legislature,  organ¬ 
ized  thirteen  regiments  of  infantry  and 
one  each  of  cavalry  and  artillery, 
which,  after  the  Bull  Run  disaster, 
were  gladly  accepted  and  promptly 
mustered  into  the  National  service  Of 
the  infantry  regiments, the  Eighth  and 
JNmth  were  mainly  composed  of  Pitts- 
burgers. 

The  Eighth  Reserve  regiment  ranks 
m  number  as  the  Thirty-seventh  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Its  first  colonel,  George  S. 
Hays,  was  a  prominent  Pittsburg 
physician  and  had  been  in  command  of 
the  Duquesne  Greys”  for  several 
years  prior  to  the  war.  His  successor 
m  command.  Col.  Silas  M.  Baily  was 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Fayette  county. 
Major  George  S.  Gallupe  is  one  of  our 
honored  citizens.  The  late  Captain 
uoseph  Fricker  was  one  of  the  city’s 
>  prominent  restaurateurs.  Lieutenant 
John  Steel  is  the  popular  fire  chief 
hew  will  forget  Captain  Alex.  Wishart. 
Edward  Able  is  the  honored  bookkeeper 
of  the  German  National  bank.  In  fact 
the  list  of  members  living  or  who  fell 
on  the  field  of  conflict  is  a  roll  of  great 
honor.  The  Eighth  first  distinguished 
itself  at  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville, 
June  26,  1862,  losing  nearly  100  in  killed! 
wounded  and  missing.  Next  day  at  ' 
Gaines  Mill,  the  killed  numbering  24 
and  the  severely  wounded,  18.  June  v 
29  the  Eighth  charged  the  Sixth 
Georgia  at  Charles  City  cross  roads 
driving  the  enemy  in  confusion.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  “Seven  Days’  Fight,”  as  it  is 
known,  the  regimental  loss  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  was  230.  The 
regiment  entered  the  second  Bull  Run 
battles  with  but  100  men  and  lost  five  ' 
killed,  17  wounded  and  30  missing.  On 
the  march  to  Antietam,  the  Eighth  won 
new  laurels.  The  regiment  charged  up 
the  precipitous  South  mountain,  and 
drove  the  enemy  panic-stricken  down 
the  northern  side,  capturing  many 
prisoners.  The  Eighth  was  hotly  en¬ 
gaged  four  hours  in  the  famous  corn¬ 
field  field  at  Antietam,  losing  12  killed 
and  43  wounded.  On  the  gory  field  of 
Fredericksburg,  December  13,  1862  the 
regimental  losses  were  28  dead,  86 
wounded  and  22  captured.  Under  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant,  the  Eighth  fought  gallantly 
.  through  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness, 
at  Laurel  Hill  and  Spottsylvania,  from 
May  5  to  May  15,  1864.  On  May  24,  the 
regiment,  having  exceeded  its  term  of 
three  years’  service,  was  mustered  out 
at  Pittsburg. 

The  Ninth  Reserves  is  numbered  the 
Thirty-eighth  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  J 
Eight  companies  were  recruited  in 
Pittsburg;  one  in  Crawford  county  and 
one  in  Beaver.  The  organization  was 
not  completed  until  June,  1861,  although 
the  great  bulk  of  the  members  enlisted  ! 
.May  1,  prior.  Their  first  duty  was 
picketing  along  the  Potomac  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Great  Falls.  On  De¬ 
cember  20,  1861,  the  Ninth  fought  the 
battle  of  Dranesville,  and  won  gallant¬ 
ly.  General  McCall  himself  testified  to 
the  unusually  large  number  of  the 
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rebel  dead  on  the  field.  Under  General 
McDowell,  the  Ninth  operated  with 
signal  success  from  Manassas  to 

Fredericksburg,  d,TWpff ^Yere 
ferred  to  General  McClellan,  wneie, 
during  the  “Seven  Day’s  Fight,  at 
Mechanicsville  principally,  where  the 
reserves  under  General  Fitz  John 
ter  sustained  the  shock  of  the  rebel] 

-it  tack  on  the  Union  right  at  Gaines 
Mill  New  Market,  Charles  City  cross, 
roads,  and  Malvern  Hill,  the  command 
rlisnlaved  extraordinary  valor.  Atl 
Charles  City  cross  roads  the  Ninth  was , 
conspicuous.  Cooper  s  f  W  ^ 
onntured.  The  regiment  double-quiciceu 
from  another  hazardous  point  far  dis¬ 
tant  and  not  only  charged,  but  retook  1 
_  n  PooDer’s  guns.  Two  members 

tinguished  themselves— William  J.  Gal- 
Xr  of  Company  F,  captured  the 
fla-  of  the  Tenth  Alabama,  and  Wm. 
Tawney  of  Company  I,  caught  up  the 

batTery  standard  which  had  fallen  with 
tue  nrostrate  color-bearer.  and  a  little 
after  he  picked  up  the  colors  b® 

of  those  splendid  comman  s.  j 

received  speedy  promotmn  for  t_  , 

gf Ta«  “41" 

land,  during  -  ty.  won  the  most] 

and  literally  routed  the  e“™y'  p-andest 
regarded  as  one  the 

achievements  of  ^  mountaln  in  tins 

capture  of  L  ok  forces  were  only 

respect  that  tne  u  alm0st  perpen- 

able  to  surmoun  .  themselves 

dicular  steep  by  Jraf0[ngt0  root,  even 

tember  17,  ^company  G^capWred^wo  I 
Johnson,  of  Compa  y  Rangers, 

flags  belonging  to  thehJ Texan  ^ 

and  earrie  lieutenant  in  the 

he  was  commissionea  a  medal 

regular  army  and  aiso  miewe  war 1 

of  honor  from  the  secret  y  ^  gg 
The  regiment  lost  1|  *ment.  At  the 
wounded  in  tnJ-°  |lirlT1ff  Burnside  s 
'dreadful  slaughter  ,  ■NTinth  suf~ 

Fredericksburg  fiasco  the  Ninth  suf_ 

fer2dtoeSthefranefiec2fvesharp-shooting, 

which  had  Y'^^r^stcoCerGen: 

wounded.  In  all  g“nw“f30“I  Get- 
wSfcloSad“.“reerP.f  the  Ninth 

’"SVmmS'  OhlTTVSBmth. 

The  Immortal  Ninth  Seizes  Little 
Bound  Top,  the  Key  to  the  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  Releases  the  Good  For¬ 
tune  of  the  Union-Mustered  Out  in 
a  Blaze  of  Glory. 
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tween  the  two  Round  Tops, 
of  which  had  imperiled  the 
army.  In  fact  Little  Round  Ti  . 
the  key  of  the  situation.  On  the  4th  __ 
May,  1864,  the  regiment,  while  in  line 
of  battle  In  the  Wilderness,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  he  mustered  out  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  which  was  done  at  Pittsburg  on 
the  13th  following.  The  Colonel  An¬ 
derson  spoken  of  was  twice  postmaster 
of  the  city,  once  before  the  war.  He 
is  the  father  of  Alderman  Anderson,  of 
the  Fourth  ward.  In  the  regiment  were 
many  well-known  citizens,  such  as  Col. 

J.  McK.  Snodgrass,  Captain  T.  B. 
Swearengen,  the  insurance  agent;  Col. 
R  M.  Snodgrass,  formerly  city  con¬ 
troller;  Captain  J.  W.  Ballentine,  Cap¬ 
tain  A.  P.  Morrison,  Captain  Hartley 
Howard,  Captain  Ben.  B.  Kerr,  who 
subsequently  organized  Company  B,  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Zouaves;  Colonel  Levi  Bird 
Duff,  ex-Sheriff  Thomas  H.  Hunter, 
the  late  fire  commissioner:  Ben.  Dar¬ 
lington,  Levi  B.  Richard,  Captain  Robt. 
Taggart,  the  late  Robert  Galway,  Cap¬ 
tain  J.  K.  Barbour,  O.  L.  Mcllwain,  of 
the  city  treasurer’s  office;  John  Mc- 
Shane,  the  late  fire  commissioner;  Cap¬ 
tain  Wm.  H.  Erwin,  George  W.  Boggs, 
'James  Freel,  the  late  sheriff  Hugh  L. 
Fleming,  George  W.  Ballentine,  Wm. 

K.  Ferree,  Reese  E.  Fleeson,  Ed  Fisher, 
W.  H.  H.  Lynch. 

The  Eleventh  Reserves,  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  line,  the  Fortieth  regiment, 
was  recruited  in  Cambria,  Indiana,  But¬ 
ler,  Fayette,  Armstrong,  Westmoreland 
and  Jefferson  counties,  and  was  mus¬ 
tered  into  the  service  June,  1861.  Col. 
Thomas  F.  Gallaigher,  of  Westmore¬ 
land,  commanded,  with  James  R.  Por¬ 
ter.  of  Indiana,  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
Samuel  M.  Jackson,  of  Armstrong,  the 
present  state  treasurer,  major.  Near 
Dranesville,  December  6,  1861,  the 

Eleventh  captured  five  spies  and  a 
large  quantity  of  forage.  During  the 
terrific  battle  of  Gaines’  Mill,  the  regi¬ 
ment,  having  been  deserted  on  both 
flanks  by  the  supports,  lost  46  killed 
and  109  wounded,  was  compelled  to 
surrender.  Fortunately  Captain  Por¬ 
ter’s  company  on  detached  service  es¬ 
caped  this  calamity.  August  5  the  pris¬ 
oners  were  exchanged  by  cartel.  At 
'the  second  Bull  Run,  the  Eleventh  was 
hotly  engaged  witji  the  enemy,  losing 
14  killed  and  44  wounded.  The  Elev¬ 
enth  fought  gallantly  again  at  South 
Mountain.  Here  an  incident  trans- 
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pired  that  practically  led  the  regiment 
to  victory.  Corporal  Koons,  an  expert 
mimic,  imitated  the  sound  of  a  ga-me 
rooster  crowing,  and  the  men  inspirited, 
rushed  ud  the  steep  heights  and  won 
the  day. "The  Eleventh  fought  at 
Antietam  with  less  than  200  effective 
men,  and  lost  24  in  killed  and  wounded. 
At  Fredericksburg  the  command  was 
closely  engaged  on  the  left  of  the 
Union  line;  gained  a  splendid  advan¬ 
tage  by  flanking  and  enfilading  the  rebel 
line,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw, 
because  the  expected  support  failed  to 
come  at  the  critical  moment,  which 
was  done  in  excellent  order.  Here  out 
of  only  300  engaged,  the  loss  was  most 
severe.  The  Eleventh  distinguished  it¬ 
self  at  Gettysburg  on  the  second  da|y’s 
i  battle,  where,  to  the  right  front  of  Lit- 
!  tie  Round  Top,  the  enemy  was  repulsed 
with  slaughter;  and  on  the  third,  when 
j  McLaws’  rebel  brigade  was  routed, 
j  During  the  three  days’  terrific  fighting 
1  in  the  Wilderness  and  the  twenty-three 
I ’succeeding  days  at  Spottsylvania, 
North  Anna,  and  Bethesda  church,  the 
command  fought  with  the  utmost  valor. 

I  On  June  13,  1864.  the  term  of  service 
having  expired,  the  Eleventh  was  mus- 
I  tered  out  with  honor.  Among  the  bet¬ 
ter  remembered  soldiers  of  this  regi¬ 
ment  are  Col.  James  R.  and  Captain 
i  Daniel  L.  Porter,  the  late  Senator  Han- 
,  |  nibal  K.  Sloan,  Henry  Prothero,  George 
Downer,  Major  James  P.  Speer,  of  Kit-  , 
’tanning,  and  Captain  J.  D.  Walkin- 
shaw,  of  Greensburg. 

MAJ.  COOPER’S  HEROIC  BATTERY. 


Its  Splendid  Service  Cripples  the 
South  Oftener  Than  Is  Encourag¬ 
ing,  Even  to  Its  Indomitable  Spirit. 
Ideal  Citizen  Organization  of 
Fighting  Men. 

The  Forty-third  regiment  by  number 
in  the  Pennsylvania  line  was  really  the 
First  Artillery  regiment  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  reserves.  Battery  B,  first 
commanded  by  Major  Cooper,  and  af¬ 
terward  by  the  late  Adjutant  General 
William  McClelland,  was  recruited  en¬ 
tirely  in  Lawrence  county.  Its  history  j 
ranks  among  the  most  heroic.  .  The 
first  activity  of  the  command  vras  dis- ! 
played  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek  during: 
the  “Seven  Days’  Fight”  on  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  where  Battery  B,  by  a  well-direct-; 
ed  fire,  prevented  a  rebel  battery  even  , 
from  unlimbering.  At  Charles  City ! 
Roads,  B  battery,  though  fired  into  by 
a  New  York  “Dutch”  battery  in  the! 
rear,  did  effective  work.  The  command  | 
was  actively  engaged  at  the  Second 
;  Bull  Run,  and  was  the  only  artillery  of 
the  First  corps  engaged  at  South 
Mountain.  Again  during  the  Antietam; 
fight  it  did  effective  execution.  The| 
i  battery  fought  splendidly  on  the  first,!' 
I  second  and  third  days  of  the  battle  , 
near  Gettysburg  and  suffered  the  most’ 
severe  losses.  Throughout  all  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylva-I 
nia,  North  Anna,  and  Jericho  Ford! 
Battery  B  had  no  rest.  At  the  latter  | 
!  point  B  completely  demolished  an  op-’ 
‘i  posing  rebel  battery,  where  Captain 
Fontaigne,  General  Longstreet’s  chief 
|  of  artillery,  was  killed.  South  of  the 
[James  river  during  the  long  siege  of  I 


|  Petersburg,  especially  in  the  operations 
I  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
Weldon  railroad,  the  New  Castle  boys 
'did  splendid  service.  Captain  McClel- 
land  and  Lieutenant  Rice  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1865,  took  two  detachments  and 
■worked  the  guns  in  one  of  the  enemy  s 
!  batteries  which  had  been  captured.  The 
1  infantry  supports  had  been  dnyen 
away,  but  the  battery  held  the  fort  and 
[  repulsed  an  attack  by  an  overwhelming 

I  "‘During  its  four  years’  service  334  men 
'served  in  Battery  B,  and  11,200  rounds 
were  fired.  Cooper’s  battery  has  been 
pronounced  by  eminent  authority  as 
the  most  perfect  ideal  citizen  orgamza- 
|  tion  of  fighting  men. 

The  First  Pennsylvania  Cavalry, num¬ 
bered  in  line  the  Forty-fourth,  has  but 
one  company,  K,  from  Allegheny,  with 
part  of  it  from  Washington  county,  as 
was  also  Company  I.  H  company  hail¬ 
ed  from  Fayette.  The  men  were  from 
the  rural  districts,  well  formed,  hardy* 
fearless  riders,  and  accustomed  to  the 
care  of  horses.  Some  had  served  in  the 
militia  cavalry  and  a  few  of  them  had 
been  in  the  Mexican  war.  George  D. 
Bayard,  a  regular  army  officer,  was 
the  first  colonel.  The  regiment  was  or¬ 
ganized  as  the  Fifteenth  of  the  Re¬ 
serve  Corps,  and  first  camped  at  Ten- 
allvtown.  Five  companies  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Dranesville,  the  first  en¬ 
gagement  in  Virginia.  For  gallantry 
at  Falmouth,  Colonel  Bayard  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  brigadier.  The  regiment  next 
attacked  the  enemy  under  Jackson  at 
Woodstock,  where  the  latter  were  Driv¬ 
en  back  miles  in  confusion.  The  First 
Cavalry  fought  again  along  the  Rapi- 
dan,  at  Cedar  Mountain,  here  rescuing 
Knap’s  battery  from  capture,  at  Thor¬ 
oughfare  Gap,  where  200  of  Stonewall 
Tackson’s  men  were  taken  prisoners,  at 
the  second  Bull  Run,  Fredericksburg 
Brandy  Station,  Aldie,  in  the  battle  of 
;  Gettysburg,  along  the  line  of  the  Rap¬ 
pahannock  and  Rapidan,  skirmishing 

|  here  almost  daily,  and  Mine  Run. 
i  When  General  Grant  opened  the  last 
I  campaign  against  Lee  at  the  Wilder- 
uessP  the  First  Cavalry  engaged  in  the 
great  raid  of  General  Sheridan  around 
?v,p  rebel  flank  to  Richmond,  and  had 

trfquent  Vot  encounters,  in  which  there 

was  much  crowning  of  laurels.  They 
had  spent  54  of  the  61  days  since  the 
campaign  opened  in  marching,  scout¬ 
ing-  picketing  and  hard  fighting.  M  ith 
severe  actions  at  Malvern  Hill,  Gravel 
Hill,  Reams  Station.  Jerusalem 

plank  road,  this  command  dosed  a  long 
and  heroic  career  m  a  blaze  of  Slory. 

Two  companies  of  the  Forty-sixth 
and  F,  were  recruited  in  Allegheny 
county.  William  L.  Foulkcommanded 
the  first  until  promoted  to  be  ueiuen 
ant  colonel.  Ben  W.  Morgan,  Mayor 
McKenna’s  chief  clerk,  was  the  captain 
of  Company  F,  and  the  or<J®£ly  nv 
geant,  George  R.  Beecher,  For- 

years  a  prominent  fireman.  The  F 
ty-Sixth  was  engaged  m  the  firs. _and 
only  repulse  ever  given  to  Stonewall 
Tackson  The  thrashing  was  adminis¬ 
tered  by  General  Shields  at  ^ernstown, 
when  he  chased  the  flying  foe  to  Wood 
qtock  Subsequently  General  Banks 
was  defeated  at  Winchester,  where  the 
Forty-sixth  lost  heavily.  _  Again  in  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  the  Forty- 
sixth  displayed  wonderful  gallantry, 
though  their  losses  were  heavy— 34  kill- 


ed,  34  severely  wounded  arid  6  prison-  j 
ers.  Antietam,  Chancellorsville  and  at  j 
Gettysburg-,  in  each  of  the  three  days’  ! 
engagements,  the  regiment  won  addi-  ; 
tional  laurels.  It  was  next  transferred  j 
to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  oper- 1 
ating  in  the  west.  The  battles  at  Dal¬ 
ton,  Resaca,  Pumpkinvine  creek,  New  j 
Hope  Church,  Pine  Knob,  Lost  Moun¬ 
tain,  Kenesaw,  Culp  House  and  Mari¬ 
etta,  the  Forty-sixth  fought  with  wont¬ 
ed  spirit.  The  command  took  an  active  ; 
part  in  the  storming  of  Atlanta,  on  the 
march  to  the  sea,  capture  of  Fort  Me-  [ 
Allister,  Savannah,  and  the  long  march 
to  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  where  Johnston  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  invincible  Sherman.  On 
the  16th  of  July,  1865,  the  Forty-sixth 
regiment,  after  nearly  four  years  of  i 
faithful,  exacting  and  gallant  service,  | 
retired  on  their  well-won  laurels.  The  i 
Forty-sixth  claims  to  have  had  the ; 
youngest  veteran  soldier  in  the  war.  I 
He  was  Henry  Weidsensaul,  of  Mor- ' 
gantown,  Berks  county,  who  fought  at 
Winchester,  Cedar  Mountain,  Chancel-  1 
Iorsville,  Gettysburg,  Resaca,  Dallas, 
Kenesaw  and  Peachtree  creek.  In  the 
last  he  was  wounded  for  the  first  time. 
At  Cedar  Mountain,  August,  1862,  he 
was  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  con-  j 
fined  in  Libby  prison  nearly  five  weeks. 
He  was  wounded  a  second  time  at  At-  j 
lanta. 


THE  MOTHER  OP  WOMAN’S  RIGHTS. ! 


Slie  Wonltl  Fight  in  Spite  of  Her 
Sex,  and  Enlisted  as  Charles  D. 
Fuller  —  The  Roster  of  the  Noble 
Forty-Sixth  Contains  the  Name  j 
Ronnd  Which  Its  Wearer  Shed 
Much  Glory. 

The  Forty-sixth  illustrated  also  the  : 
determination  of  woman,  even  as  early  I 
as  the  sixties,  to  assert  her  rights.  The  f 
sex  of  a  gallant  soldier  who  was  re¬ 
cruited  under  the  name  of  Charles  D. 
Fuller  was  only  detected  after  she  had  j 
displayed  remarkable  courage  and  done 
faithful  service. 

The  only  other  instance  of  this 
character  happened  in  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  ' 
and  was  in  the  case  of  Sergeant  Frank 
Mayne  ,who  enlisted  in  the  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twenty-sixth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  and  is  borne  on  the  rolls 
of  that  command  as  having  deserted 
August  24,  1862.  Subsequently,  howev¬ 
er,  he  joined  another  regiment,  was 
killed  in  battle,  and  only  then  discover-; 
ed  to  be  a  woman.  Her  real  name  wasj 
Frances  Day. 

From  the  nature  of  these  sketches,  ! 
confined  as  they  are  mainly  to  those! 
commands  in  which  Pittsburg  com¬ 
panies  were  incorporated,  the  writer  is 
obliged  to  pass  the  Fifty-third  regi-  ij 
ment,  which  had  one  company,  K,  from 
Westmoreland  county;  the  Fifty- 
fourth,  having  companies  from  Indi¬ 
ana,  Cambria  and  Somerset  counties; 
the  Fifty-fifth,  which  recruited  partly 
in  Cambria,  Indiana  and  Bedford,  and 
the  Fifty-sixth,  part  of  which  was 
from  Indiana  county. 

The  Fifty-seventh  had  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  from  Allegheny  county. 
The  colonel  was  William  Maxwell,  of 
.  . .  . 
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Mercer,  and  the  lieutenant  colonel  the 
late  William  B.  Neeper,  alderman,  poli¬ 
tician  and  prince  of  good  fellows.  Cap¬ 
tain  James  B.  Moore,  now  dead,  be¬ 
came  prominent  since  the  war  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  National  Guard,  and 
also  as  an  artist  in  oil.  The  regiment 
was  almost  decimated  by  malaria  in 
its  first  camp  near  For¬ 
tress  Monroe,  where  “it  slept 
in  mud  waded  in  mud,  ate 
in  mud,  and  drank  water  scooped 
from  mud-holes,”  for  over  a  month.  At 
Yorktown  and  Williamsburg  the  com¬ 
mander  won  distinction,  and  during  the 
seven  days'  battles  on  the  Chickahom- 
iny  the  Fifty-seventh  achieved  new 
distinctions.  At  South  Mountain  and 
Conrad’s  ferry  across  the  Potomac,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Antietam  campaign;  at  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Chancellorsville  and  Get¬ 
tysburg  the  command  fought  gallantly, 
and  suffered  heavy  losses.  It  was  here 
that  Colonel  Neeper  was  captured. 
From  the  Wilderness  to  the  James  riv¬ 
er,  under  General  Grant,  there  was 
constant  marching  and  fighting,  in  all 
of  which  the  Fifty-seventh  took  a  most 
active  part.  In  January,  1865,  the  regi¬ 
ment  reduced  to  a  skeleton  was  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  Eighty-fourth  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  also  greatly  reduced  in 
strength,  and  the  combined  force  won 
daily  laurels  in  the  operations  around 
Petersburg,  and  when  the  Confederacy 
eventually  collapsed  at  Appomattox, 
the  Fifty-seventh  was  in  at  the  death. 

The  Second  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  or 
in  line,  the  Fifty-ninth  regiment,  was 
recruited  chiefly  in  Philadelphia, 
though  two  companies,  I,  from  Craw¬ 
ford  county,  and  K,  from  Armstrong, 
were  western  men.  The  regiment  has 
a  splendid  military  record. 

The  Third  Pennsylvania  cavalry, 
borne  on  the  state  archives  as  the 
Sixtieth  regiment,  had  three  com¬ 
panies,  D,  C  and  G,  from  Allegheny 
county.  That  famous  cavalier,  Gen¬ 
eral  W.  W.  Averell,  was  the  first  col¬ 
onel,  and  under  his  brilliant  leadership 
the  Third  achieved  high  rank  in  the 
Union  cavalry  corps.  It  was  the  first 
to  enter  the  rebel  works  at  Manassas. 
It  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  York¬ 
town,  and  during  the  Seven  Days’ 
fighting  in  front  of  Richmond,  it  was 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  picket 
and  skirmish  duty,  winning  particular 
credit  for  its  gallantry  at  Jericho  Ford.  ! 
Again  at  Antietam  the  command  earn-  , 
ed  distinction,  while  in  the  campaigns 
that  followed,  at  Piedmont,  Upperville, 
Ashley’s  Gap  and  Amissville,  it  drove 
the  enemy  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  thus  protecting  the  flank 
of  the  Union  army.  Averell  was  made 
brigadier  general,  and  John  B.  McIn¬ 
tosh,  another  distinguished  West 
Pointer,  became  colonel,  which  caused 
the  promotion  of  O.  O.  Robinson,  of 
Allegheny,  to  the  majority.  Up  to  this 
time  the  cavalry  had  very  much  de- 1 
predated  in  public  estimation,  but  the 
time  had  come  to  prove  this  opinion 1 
false.  Right  after  Fredericksburg  the 
rebel  cavalryman.  General  Fitz  Hugh  | 
Lee,  sent  through  the  pickets,  a  mes-i 
sage  to  his  former  West  Point  class-' 
mate,  General  Averell,  to  come  over 
and  see  him  and  bring  a  much  needed 
bag  of  coffee.  Wishing  to  oblige  him,  I 
on  March  16,  1863,  Averell  made  a  sud-  ' 
den  dash  toward  Culpeper,  and  at 
Kelly’s  Ford  Fitz  Lee  and  J.  E.  B.  i 
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Stewart  were  whipped  out  of  their 
boots.  Averell  returned  in  triumph, 
not  forgetting  to  leave  the  bag  °* 

!  coffee  for  his  discomfited  enemy.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  raid  around  the  rear  of  Dee, 
General  Stoneman,  who  oommanded, 
gave  the  lead  of  one  column  to  General 
'  Averell.  The  vast  damage  worked  by 
I  this  expedition  in  destruction  of  bridg¬ 
es,  stored  and  railroads,  factories,  mills 
and  locomotives,  actually  threw  the 
!  people  of  Southern  Virginia  into  a 
5  panic,  and  cut  off  the  whole  of  Lees 
'communications  with  Richmond  for  a 
time  In  the  subsequent  cavalry  move- 
1  ments  under  General  Pleasonton,  along 
'the  fords  of  the  Rappahannock  and 
Rapidan,  at  Aldie,  Upperville  and  Ash- 
i  lay’s  Gap,  and  in  pursuit  of  Stuart  s 
raiders  through  Maryland,  the  regi- 
i  ment  acquitted  itself  with  distinguish¬ 
ed  credit,  .Under  Gregg,  at  Gettys- 

!  burg,  the  Third  won  imperishable  re¬ 
nown  in  Custer’s  grand  charge  on  ,tha 
j  morning  of  JulJ  3.  In  the  pursuit  of 
..Lee  to  the  Rappahannock,  the  com- 
jmand  was  active,  but  it  was  in  the 
j  grand  assault  at  Culpeper  and  Rapi- 
dan  station  that  the  Third  earned  its 
most  undying  laurels.  In  one  half 
J  hour  by  an  impetuous  attack,  the  regi- 
j  ment  had  driven  the  enemy  from  a 
j  strong  position. 

“No  troops,”  said  General  McIntosh, 
y  “could  have  done  better.” 

But  the  story  of  the  Third,  from  this 
j  time  on,  is  that  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Constantly  on  duty,  picket- 
ling,  skirmishing,  fighting  to  the  crown¬ 
ing  glory  of  Appomattox,  the  Thirds 
gallantly  upheld  the  honor  of  the  men 
I  from  the  Keystone  state.  Among  tha 
i  better  known  Pittsburgers  who  served 
Kin  this  regiment  are:  Hugh  Fulton, 
iWalter  S.  Newhall,  John  H.  Jones, 

’  Timothy  Casey,  George  W.  Appleby, 
•  land  Levi  D.  Applegate. 

IT  BECAME  A  HOUSEHOLD  WORD, 


A  Veteran  of  tlie  Mexican  War  Com- 
i  mantis  tlie  Sixty-First  Regiment, 

I  Imperishable  Renown  the  Part  ol 
tb  Allegheny  County  Boys  in  thei 
j  Reward  of  War. 

Colonel  Oliver  H.  Rippey’s  famous 
j  command,  the  old  Sixty-first,  like  tha 
Sixty-second,  Colonel  Sam  Black,  and 
j  the  Sixty-third,  Colonel  Alex.  Hays,  is 
a  household  word  in  Pittsburg.  Col- 
i  onel  Rippey,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
'  '  war,  had  surrounded  himsylf  with  a 
gallant  body  of  men.  Company  A  was 
from  Indiana  county,  while  B,  C,  E,  F; 
H,  I  and  K  were  recruited  in  Allegheny; 
i  county.  The  regiment  won  imperisha- 
|  ble  renown  at  the  great  battle  of  Seven 
1  Pines,  during  the  Seven  Days’  battles 
jin  front  of  Richmond.  Attacked  by  a 
I  superior  force,  their  gallantry  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  extraordinary  number, 
dead  left  upon  the  field  by  the 
Colonel  Rippey,  however,  was/«l  ett- 
!  the  lieutenant  colonel,  SpeaA  ana 
Major  Smithes  severely 
taken  by  the  enemy.  In  ail  the  regi 
iment  lost  in  this  single  engagement  U 
officers  and  269  enlisted  men  killed, 

■  wounded  or  missing.  Without  a  field 
officer  the  Sixty-first,  under  Captain 
Robert  L.  Orr,  fought  on  unt**  far]Ft 
iness  brought  an  end  to  the  conflict.  AVI 


Charles  City  Cross  Roads  and  Malvern 
Hill  the  regiment  again  distinguished 
itself.  At  the  second  battle  of  Fred-  , 
ericksburg  the  command  assaulted  and  . 
carried  Marye’s  Heights,  and  pursued 
the  rebels  to  Salem  Heights,  where  a 
short  and  sanguinary  struggle  ensued, 
the  Union  troops  being  forced  bacl? 
across  the  river  at  Banks’  Ford.  At 
Gettysburg  the  regiment  was  but 
slightly  engaged,  principally  in  skir- 
[mishing,  but  fought  with  wonted  valor 
|  and  skill.  During  Grant’s  battles  In  . 
(the  Wilderness,  the  Sixty-first  lost  | 
heavily,  but  it  was  at  the  “Bloody  An-  J 
gle,”  near  Spottsylvania,  that  the  regi¬ 
ment  won  its  brightest  laurels.  The 
command  repulsed  repeated  assaults 
of  the  enemy  to  recover  their  en- 
j  trenchments.  Here  the  loss  was  140  in 
killed  and  wounded,  90  of  these  falling^ 
in  repelling  a  single  assault.  Undef 
'that  gallant  leader,  “Little  Phil”  Sheri¬ 
dan,  a  giant  among  the  world’§  great 
captains,  the  Sixty-first,  now  in  the 
Sixth  corps,  took  part  in  the  brilliant 
Shenandoah  campaign,  which  resulted 
in  the  great  victory  at  Winchester, 
where  Sheridan  swept.  Early 
!  from  the  valley,  routed  and  decimated. 
Out  of  100  men  engaged  the  Sixty-first 
!  lost  its  only  two  remaining  officers. 
Captains  D.  J.  Taylor  and  John  Bar- 
|  rett,  with  14  men  kill  or  wounded.  Sub¬ 
sequent  accessions  from  recruiting,  and 
j  added  companies,  brought  the  effective 
force  up  to  350  men.  In  the  operations 
before  Petersburg  the  Sixty-first  bore 
a  conspicuous  part.  April  1,  1865,  the 


Gen.  James  S.  Negley. 


regiment  assaulted  General  J.  B.  Gor¬ 
don’s  attacking  force,  capturing  two 
rebel  colors,  a  wagon  train,  three 
twelve  pounders  and  half  a  hundred 
prisoners.  After  the  surrender  at  Ap¬ 
pomattox,  the  Sixty-first  was  chosen 
!  to  escort  the  captured  of  Longstreet  s 
division  to  army  headquarters.  Subse- 
j  quently  the  regiment  marched  116  miles 
in  four  days,  reaching  Danville,  Va... 
April  27,  1865,  where  the  command  did 
provost  duty  till  Johnston  s  surrender* 
The  Sixty-first  returned  by  rail  to 
Richmond,  marched  to  Washington, 
was  in  the  grand  review,  and  i-eturned 
to  Pittsburg  June  28,  where  it  was  ban¬ 
queted  by  the  mayor  and  citizens.  Two 
I  days  later  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  mar- 
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..  uodyvWPEi^career  of  this  regiment 
is  an  honor  and  a  source  of  pride  to 
every  Pittsburger.  Among  the  well- 
known  members  are  Frank  L.  Blair,  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  M.  Tindle,  Major 
George  W.  Dawson,  George  H.  Shana- 
felt,  George  A.  Cassidy,  the  well-known 
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P.  R.  R.  passenger  engineer.  Colonel 
Charles  S.  Greene,  George  Dllworth, 
Thomas  B.  Dick,  Captain  William  J„ 
Glenn,  Colonel  James  Glenn,  now  com¬ 
manding  the  Fourteenth  regiment  N:  G. 
P.,  and  Superintendent  of  the  County 
Home;  Isaac  Wright,  Charles  H.  Bry¬ 
son,  Mat  C.  Steele,  George  B.  McKee, 
John  Caldwell,  James  S.  McElroy, 
Major  Horatio  K.  (“Rush”)  Tyler, 
James  Durkin,  Captain  Joseph  Gerard, 
Captain  Louis  Hager  and  John  J. 
Benitz,  the  late  baritone  singer,  and 
Captain  Henry  Scriba. 

Prior  to  the  war  Pittsburg  had  no 
more  brilliant  leader  at  the  bar  than 
Colonel  Samuel  W.  Black.  He  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  during  the  Mexican 
war  in  association  with  General  Grant. 
His  great  talent  and  military  skill, 
combined  with  an  intense  patriotism, 
were  exercised  at  first  to  make  the 
Sixty-second,  which  was  a  twelve-com¬ 
pany  regiment,  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
fectly  trained  in  the  service.  In  this 
he  succeeded,  and  he  infused  into  the 
boys  his  own  impetuous  spirit,  ever  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  judgment  of  his  bril¬ 
liant  genius.  The  first  notable  service 
was  at  Yorktown,  where  a  member  of 
Company  F,  Patrick  Noonan,  captured 
a  rebel  flag  during  the  flight  of  the 
enemy  from  their  entrenchments.  At 
Hanover  Court  House  the  Sixty-second 
by  a  dashing  charge  drove  the  enemy 
back  capturing  81  prisoners,  including 
seven  officers,  besides  a  great  many 
muskets,  and  losing  but  six  men 
wounded.  None  were  killed  or  missing. 
At  Beaver  Dam  Creek  and  Gaines’ 
Mill,  the  enemy  were  again  encounter¬ 
ed.  At  the  last  named  point  the  he¬ 
roic  Colonel  Black,  while  leading  a 
charge,  was  killed.  Under  the  gallant 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Sweitzer,  subse¬ 
quently  prothonotary  of  the  state  su¬ 
preme  court,  the  Sixty-second  pressed 
on  but  was  overwhelmed  by  numbers 
and  forced  back  still  fighting.  Colonel 
Sweitzer  was  captured  and  confined 
in  Libby.  Again  at  Malvern  Hill  the 
regiment,  now  under  Colonel  J.  C.  Hull, 
repelled  a  furious  assault  of  the  enemy., 
Its  entire  loss  in  the  battles  of  the  Pe-| 
ninsula  was  298  in  killed,  wounded  and1 
missing.  Colonel  Sweitzer  soon  after 
was  relased  and  resuming  coirimand, 


ue  led  his  regiment  through  battle 
p,fter  battle,  in  all  the  engagements, 
fought  by  the  Fifth  corps.  The  Sec¬ 
ond  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  redericks- 
burg  and  Chancellorsville,  are  inscrib¬ 
ed  on  their  records  in  letters  of  gold. 
iBut  it  was  at  Gettysburg,  in  the  fa- 

atnous  wheat  field,  that  the  Sixty-sec¬ 
ond  achieved  its  greatest  fame — if  the 
terrible  action  at  Gaines’  Mill  be  ex¬ 
cepted.  The  loss  was  very  heavy.  Col¬ 
onel  Sweitzer  was  wounded,  Major 
Lowry,  Captains  Little  and  Brown, and 
Lieutenants  McDowell,  Monck  and 
Morris  killed.  Many  of  the  men  were 
bayoneted  by  the  enemy.  The  regi¬ 
ment  entered  the  fight  900  strong  and 
escaped  with  barely  half  that  number. 


•THE  ENEMY  BAYONETED  OIJK  MEN. 


i 


JThe  Dire  Disasters  of  the  Wilder¬ 


ness  and  Spottsylvania  Well  Nigh 
Wiped  Them  Oat — General  Alexan¬ 
der  Hays  and  His  Fighting  Sixty- 
Third.” 


In  the  dreadful  battles  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness,  at  Laurel  Hill,  before  Spottsyl- 
vania,  at  the  North  Anna,  Tolopotomy, 
Bethesda  Church  and  in  front  of 
Petersburg,  this  splendid  command  did 
heroic  service.  It  entered  this  eam- 
paign  May  4,  1864,  with  557  effectives 
and  in  one  month’s  time  lost  29  killed, 
238  wounded  and  31  taken  prisoners. 
On  July  3,  its  term  of  service  having 
expired,  the  regiment  was  mustered 
cut.  The  recruits,  however,  were  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-fifth  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
did  excellent  service  until  the  end  of 
the  war,  at  Appomattox.  Among  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Sixty-sec¬ 
ond,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
these  are  recalled:  Major  James  W. 
Patterson,  after  whom  Post  151  is  en¬ 
titled,  Joseph  O’Brien,  J.  D.  Wilkin- 
shaw,  Bernard  Coll,  Adjutant  J.  E. 
Cunningham,  killed  at  Fredericksburg, 
A-djutant  John  E.  Myers,  killed  at 
Spottsyl  vania;  Henry  B.  McCurry, 
Captain  E.  S.  Wright,  warden  of  the 
Western  penitentiary;  John  R.  Wilson, 
Captain  W.  J.  Patterson,  the  well- 
known  insurance  actuary;  Henry 
George  and  Gus  Cochran,  William 
Speelman,  William  Devine,  Charles 
Garber,  Frank  Hansel,  Hugh  Madison, 
the  well-known  patrolman;  John  N. 
Rothrock,  Captain  Frank  C.  O’Brien 
Scott  McDowell,  killed  at  Gettysburg: 
Charles  Siebert,  the  bank  cashier1 
James  J.  Ricketts,  the  plumber;  Jacob 
C.  Roll,  the  late  Captains  Thomas  Es¬ 
py  and  Samuel  Comner,  James  Espv 
and  Captain  Ed  W.  Timmony. 

The  fame  and  names  of  General 
Uexander  Hays  and  the  "Fighting 
sixty-third”  are  imperishable.  Seven 
jcompanies  of  this  superb  organization 
recruited  in  Allegheny  county 
with  the  intrepid  soldier  named  the 
first  colonel,  A.  S.  M.  Morgan,  lieuten- 
jant  colonel,  and  Maurice  Wallace,  ma- 
bor.  Many  of  the  officers  and  men  had 
Iserved  in  the  Twelfth  regiment  of 
three-months’  soldiers.  A  skirmish  at 
Pohick  church  and  battles  before 
rorktown  and  Williamsburg  opened  a 
series  of  keenly-contested  battles  with 
the  enemy,  harrassing  marches  and  ac¬ 
tive  as  well  as  constant  service.  At 
hair  Oaks  they  saved  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  Union  army  from  rout.  Gen- 
e^aiTPhil  Kearney,  the  impersonation 
ot  Mars,  in  his  report  of  the  battle  at 
Charles  City  Cross  Roads,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  “most  heroic  action”  of 
Colonel  Hays  and  his  regiment.  “The 
Sixty-third,”  he  adds,  “has  won  for  j 
Pennsylvania  undying  fame.”  Generali 
Berry  speaks  equally  glowingly  in  I 
piaise:  “I  have  not  in  my  career  in| 
military  life  seen  better  fighting  and 1 
work  better  done.  I  should  fear  to  try  I 
to  do  better  with  any  troops  I  have 
ever  seen.  Your  fight  was  a  perfect 
success.” 

At  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  the 
Sixty-third  charged  in  the  face  of  im¬ 
mense  odds.  Colonel  Hays  was  wound¬ 
ed,  Major  Kirkwood  fell,  and  Captain 
James  F.  Ryan  continued  the  on 


slaught  until  after  dark,  checking  the 
enemy  at  this  point  and  protecting  the 
withdrawal  of  the  rest  of  Pope’s  de¬ 
bated  forces  at  this  point.  At  Chan- 
ally,  where  the  heroic  Kearney  fell, 
the  furious  crash  of  artillery  and  mus¬ 
ketry  was  re-echoed  by  a  terrific  thun¬ 
der  storm.  For  gallantry  in  these  ac¬ 
tions  Colonel  Hays  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general,  and  Colonel  Morgan 
promoted  to  command  the  regiment, 
Major  Kirkwood  to  lieutenant-colonel, 

,  and  Captain  John  A.  Danks  to  major. 
At  Fredericksburg  the  Sixty-third  was 
at  the  front  48  hours  and  captured  a 
•  score  of  prisoners.  Captain  Hugh  B. 
Fulton  was  here  wounded  mortally. 
The  regiment  again  suffered  heavily  at 
Chancellorsville,  entering  the  battle 
330  rank  and  file;  of  these  120  were 
either  killed,  wounded  or  missing. 
Colonel  Kirkwood  was  twice  hit  and 
died  soon  after  of  his  wounds.  Colonel 
Banks  was  taken  prisoner.  Captains 
Smith  and  Thompson  and  Lieutenants 
Boyle,  McGranahan  and  Weeks  were' 
either  killed  or  mortally' wounded.  The 
command  fought  under  Sickles  in  the 
Peach  Orchard  at  Gettysburg  on  2d 
and  again  on  the  3d.  It  was  in  an  ex¬ 
posed  position,  but  its  loss  was  com¬ 
paratively  light.  Colonel  Danks  was 
now  given  the  command  and  Captain 
Ryan,  of  McKeesport,  promoted  to 
major.  .At  Kelly's  Ford,  where  the 
regiment  was  engaged,  Captain  Tim¬ 
othy  L.  Maynard,  while  giving  a  drink 
from  his  canteen,  was  killed  by  a  rebel 
bullet.  On  May  5  and  6,  1864,  in  the 
first  two  days’  Wilderness  fight.  Colonel 
Danks,  Captains  George  B.  Chalmers 
and  other  officers  were  wounded.  The 
total  loss  was  186  killed  and  wounded. 
With  Captain  William  P.  Hunker  in 
command  the  regiment  crossed  Cole 
fiver  and  charged  the  enemy  May  11 
at  daybreak,  and  surprised  the  sleep¬ 
ing  rebels.  The  captures  by  the  divi¬ 
sion  were  5,000  prisoners,  including 
General  Ed  Johnson,  16  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery,  many  battle  -flags  and  a  large 
quantity  of  small  arms  and  camp 
equipage.  The  Sixty-third  again  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  at  the  North  Anna. 
During  the^  siege  of  Petersburg,  June 
18,  1864,  the"regiment  charged  and  car¬ 
ried  a  formidably  entrenched  line  of 
the  enemy,  which  had  been  thrown  up 
during  the  night.  Here  Captain  Moor¬ 
head  was  killed.  September  9,  1864,  the 
regiment  having  exceeded  its  full  term 
of  three  years’  service,  was  mustered 
out.  Of  a  total  enrollment  of  1,531 
'men,  but  3  officers  and  64  privates  re¬ 
mained.  The  drafted  men  were  event¬ 
ually  transferred  to  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifth  Pennsylvania.  Post  128,  G. 
]A.  R.,  takes  its  title  from  Lieutenant 
j  James  L.  Lysle,  the  quartermaster  of 
the  Sixty-third,  who  was  killed  near 
Pohick  Church,  Va.  Among  the  better 
iknown  members  of  the  command,  in 
addition  to  those  already  named,  are 
Captain  J.  McC.  Beringer,  Isaac  Mills, 
of  Braddoek;  William  N.  and  John 
[Haymaker,  Joseph  L.  Evans,  promi¬ 
nent  in  Labor  circles;  George  W.  and  ] 
Henry  Kettenberg,  John  Bush,  the 
Penn  avenue  saloonkeeper,  who  was  for 
Inine  months  a  prisoner  at  Anderson- ! 
Iville;  David  Glass,  James  A.  McCaf-  ij 
fery,  Robert  Fowler,  court  tipstaff; 
Frank  Toner,  Peter  Weaver,  Ben  F. 
Coursin,  Peter  Wheelan  and  William 
P.  Wampler,  of  McKeesport. 


I  A  VALOROUS  BODY  OF  CAVALRY. 

— 

Pennsylvania’s  Fourth  Began  the 
Fnn  at  tlie  Seven  Days’  Battles  at 
Meehanicsvllle — Food  for  Ander- 
sonville  and  Libby  at  Many  of 
Those  Dire  Encounters. 

The  Fourth  cavalry  is  the  sixty- 
fourth  in  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Three 
companies  were  recruited  in  Allegheny, 
two  in  Westmoreland  and  one  in 
Venango,  the  remainder  coming  from 
eastern  counties.  David  Campbell  was 
the  first  colonel  and  James  H.  Childs, 
of  Pittsburg,  lieutenant  colonel.  The 
regiment  had  the  honor  of  firing  the 

first  shot  on  the  Union  side  at  Me- 
chanicsville  in  the  seven  days’  battles 
which  ensued,  and  in  which  the  cav¬ 
alry  had  but  a  subsidiary  part.  The 
Fourth,  however,  did  effective  service 
in  the  skirmishes  and  in  protecting 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  army. 
Colonel  Childs,  who  replaced  Colonel 
Campbell,  transferred,  had  command 
of  the  regiment  and  brigade  in  the 
march  to  Antietam.  Here,  that  intrep¬ 
id  soldier,  the  heroic  Colonel  Childs, 
was  killed  by  a  solid  shot.  He  lived  40 
minutes,  though  disemboweled,  and  in 
that  time  disposed  of  the  succession  to 
the  command  of  the  brigade,  and  de¬ 
livered  his  last  messages  to  his  family 
and  wishes  as  to  how  his  property  and 
business  affairs  with  all  the  calmness 
of  a  martyr.  The  Fourth  served  with 
Pleasonton  in  the  pursuit  of  Stewart; 
in  the  Fredericksburg  campaign  it 
guarded  the  fords  above  the  town,  and 
had  several  encounters  with  the  en¬ 
emy  before  and  during  the  fruitless 
Chancellorsville  expedition  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Hooker.  At  Aldie  and  Upperville 
the  regiment  gained  considerable  suc¬ 
cesses.  During  the  Gettysburg  battling 
the  Fourth  was  in  a  state  of  constant 
activity,  its  main  duty  being  to  guard 
the  reserve  artillery.  Near  Jefferson¬ 
ville,  not  far  from  Warrenton,  Va.,  the 
Fourth  had  a  desperate  encounter  with 
a  superior  force,  and  lost  heavily, 
mainly  in  prisoners.  The  Fourth  took 
into  the  fight  370  men,  and  the  Thir¬ 
teenth,  another  Pennsylvania  cavalry 
regiment,  350.  Next  morning,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  horses  more  than  of  men. 
the  two  regiments  could  only  mount 
60  men.  The  Fourth’s  actual  loss  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  was 
nearly  200.  Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  B.  M. 
Young  lost  an  arm.  The  prisoners  had 
a  hard  fate.  They  were  taken  to  An- 
dersonville,  where  many  languished 
and  died,  and,  indeed,  few  survived  to 
return.  But  the  regiment  was  filled 
with  recruits,  the  veteran  members  re¬ 
enlisted,  and  in  the  Sheridan  raid  upon 
Richmond  were  among  those  who  en¬ 
tered  the  outer  works  of  the  rebel  cap- 
|  ital,  where  the  fighting  was  long  and 
bitter,  ending  in  an  orderly  retreat. 

;  From  the  North  Anna  across  the  James 
J  to  Petersburg,  and  in  the  superbly- 
planned  operations  that  ensued,  the 
Fourth  was  constantly  engaged  in 
picket  duty,  raiding,  guarding  com¬ 
munications,  skirmishing  and  fighting 
daily,  winning  new  laurels.  At  Hatch¬ 
er's  Run  the  Fourth  captured  a  rebel 


taking  200  prisoners,  three  cannon, ! 
,vith  arms,  equipments  and  stores  in 
large  quantities  Colonel  George  H.  ( 
Covode  had  fallen,  mortally  wounded,1 
into  the  enemy’s  hands  at  Haxall’s 
Landing,  on  the  James.  Subsequently! 
a  scouting  party  brought  off  the  re¬ 
mains  successfully.  Gregg’s  division, 
in  which  the  Fourth  was  serving,  had 
cut  off  a  large  body  of  rebel  cavalry  on  I 
the  very  morning  of  Lee’s  surrender,  | 
but  their  capture  was  arrested  by  the  j 
famous  flag  of  truce  displayed  between  | 
the  lines.  After  Appomattox  the  regi-  j 
ment  was  sent  to  restore  order  at  | 
Lynchburg,  which  it  did  successfully.  t 
July  1,  18G5,  the  gallant  Fourth,  the ' 
war  over,  disbanded  in  Pittsburg. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  who  served  so 
faithfully  with  this  command  are’ 
Majors  Wm.  M.  Biddle,  Wm.  B.  Mays,  [i 
K.  J.  Phipps,  Adjutant  J.  E.  B.  Dalzell,  j 
W.  H.  Collingwood,  Captain  James  H. 
Grenet,  John  Harper,  C.  P.  Leip,  Cap¬ 
tain  Wm.  K.  Gillespie,  Lieutenant  Jas.  | 
A.  Morrison  and  Captain  Andrew  Nel¬ 
lis. 

The  Seventy-fourth  Pennsylvania  in-  j 
fantry  was  essentially  a  German- Amer¬ 
ican  organization.  Early  in  1S61  Jos.  [ 
G.  Liebenick  appealed,  through  the 
’’Evening  Chronicle,”  for  such  a  regi-  ! 
ment.  The  Economy  society  contribut¬ 
ed  $500  to  equip  the  proposed  force. 
Joseph  Abel,  Charles  McKnight  and  I 
the  two  Messrs.  Siebenick  obtained  au- 
thority  to  recruit.  In  three  weeks,  such  | 
was  the  enthusiasm,  that  the  entire! 
regiment  was  mustered.  Alexander  j 
von  Sehimmelfennig,  a  veteran  Prus-  j 
sian  officer  and  scientist  of  distinction, ! 
was  chosen  colonel.  The  late  Gustav  j 
(or  Gus)  Schleiter,  a  prominent  mer¬ 
chant,  became  major.  The  regiment! 
fought  gallantly  at  Cross  Keys,  Va.,  ; 
and  again  at  Freeman’s  Ford.  Carl 
Schurz  commanded  the  division  and 
Franz  Sigel  the  corps.  At  Chancellors- 
ville  the  Seventy-fourth,  in  Howard’s 
corps,  helped  to  check  the  stampede 
on  the  right  of  the  Union  troops, which 
were  being  driven  back  by  “Stonewall’ I 
Jackson’s  men,  and  won  great  honor.  [ 
Two  hours  prior  to  the  attack  Major 
Schleiter  rode  over  to  Howard  and  re-  ■ 
ported  the  enemy  massing  a  heavy  \ 
force  on  the  Union  right.  That  officer1 
scouted  the  idea.  The  result  was  part 
of  his  corps  was  panic-stricken,  but  j 
the  Seventy-fourth  emerged  from  the 
rout  with  honor,  and  aided  effectually ; 
in  restoring  the  lines  and  holding  thej 
enemy  at  bay.  The  regiment  lost-heav-! 
ily  at  Gettysburg;  103  out  of  but  120 
effective  men  in  killed,  wounded  or 
missing.  The  next  two  days,  with 
some  returns  of  those  who  had  been 
cut  off,  the  regiment,  now  a  mere  pla¬ 
toon,  lost  8  killed  and  16  wounded.  The 
command  was  next  ordered  to  Folly  | 
island,  S.  C.,  where  on  Christmas,  1863^ 
it  captured  two  guns  from  the  rebels! 
on  James  island.  Colonel  von  Mitzel  i 
who  had  escaped  from  Libby  prison,  |l 
now  returned  to  the  regiment,  which 
did  splendid  work  in  the  several  as¬ 
saults  on  Charleston.  It  was  also  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  careful  and  dangerous ! 
work  of  removing  torpedoes.  The  Sev- ; 
enty-fourth  was  subsequently  sent  t  > 
West  Virginia,  where  it  was  employed 
in  guarding  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  j 
railroad  from  raiders  and  bushwhack¬ 
ers.  August  29,  1865,  it  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  after  a  long  and  j 


arduous  career.  John 
(“Cooney”)  Schlegel 
are  well-known  members 
enty-fourth. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH  REGIMENT. 


It  Takes  Care  That  This  State  Is 
Represented,  and  Nobly,  at  the 
Battle  of  Shiloh — A  Balaklava-Like 
Blunder  Wipes  Ont  Many  Gallant 
Men. 


The  Seventy-seventh  was  one  of  the 
famous  regiments  of  General  Negley’s 
brigade.  Companies  B,  D  and  the  two 
E’s  were  recruited  in  Allegheny  coun¬ 
ty.  Prof.  Thomas  E.  Rose,  the  hero  of 
the  wonderful  escape  of  Union  prison¬ 
ers  from  Libby,  was  the  second  colonel, 
succeeding  Fred  S.  Stumbaugh,  pro¬ 
moted  to  brigadier  general.  It  was  the 
only  Pennsylvania  regiment  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Shiloh,  coming  on  the  ground  by 
a  long  forced  march,  and  doing  good 
execution.  At  Murfreesboro  the  Seven¬ 
ty-seventh  was  the  only  regiment  not 
surprised  by  Hardee’s  assault,  and  the 
command  fought  stubbornly.  Colonel 
Rose,  who  had  succeeded  the  command, 
was  complimented  subsequently  for  the: 
conduct  of  his  men  during  the  three 
days  of  sanguinary  battling.  Said  Gen¬ 
eral  Rosecrans: 

“It  was  the  banner  regiment  at  Stone 
river.  They  never  broke  their  ranks.” 

At  Liberty  Gap  the  regiment  charged 
and  captured  the  heights  in  face  of 
greatly  superior  numbers,  though  it 
lost  one-third  of  its  effective  strength. 
At  Leonards  Cove,  by  an  unfortunate 
blunder  of  those  in  command  in  not  I 
sending  promised  reinforcements,  the 
Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  Seventy-ninth  Illinois,  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  enemy,  and  after  a 
long  and  stubborn  contest  the  isolated 
troops  were  compelled  to  yield.  All  the 
field  officers,  seven  line  officers  and 
seventy  men  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Those  who  escaped  under 
command  of  Captain  J.  J.  Lawson  took 
part  in  the  fierce  fighting  of  the  follow-  | 
ing  day.  . 

The  Seventy-seventh  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  and  af¬ 
ter  the  fall  of  that  stronghold  returned 
with  “Pap”  Thomas  to  Nashville,  tak¬ 
ing  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle 
there  and  the  previous  fight  at  Frank¬ 
lin.  After  Johnston’s  surrender  to  Sher- 
man,  the  Seventy-seventh  was  moved! 
to  Texas  to  disperse  the  rebel  forces  in 


that  state,  and  the  regiment  did  not 
actually  disband  until  January  16,  1866, 
after  a  service  exceeding  four  years, 
and  after  winning  undying  fame.  Some  1 
of  those  well  known  here,  who  were  ; 
members  of  the  Seventy-fourth,  are 
John  W.  and  Frank  A.  Kreps,  David 
Lowry,  William  H.  Barker,  Sidney  J. 
Brauff,  Julius  Franke  and  the  genial  j 
Captain  Paul  F.  Rohrbacker,  the  popu-  1 
lar  schoolmaster. 

The  Seventy-eighth  regiment  was 
the  famous  regiment  commanded -! 
by  Colonels  William  Sirweli,  of 
Kittanning,  Archibald  Blakeley  and 
Gus  B.  Bouaffon  of  this  city,  and 
which  had  for  spiritual  director  that 
muscular  and  genial  priest.  Rev.  Fa- 
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Richard  C.  Christy,  Known 
oughom  the  western  armies  as  “the 
fighting  chaplain,”  because  he  never 
failed  on  occasion  to  shoulder  a  gun 
and  use  it  with  effect  in  battle.  His 
ministrations  were  not  confined  to  the 
Seventh-eighth,  but  extended  to  all  the 
adjoining  corps.  He  was  so  revered  by 
soldiers  of  every  denomination  that  in 
the  years  after  the  war  he  received  an 
ovation  whenever  he  appeared  and 
spoke  at  an  assembly  of  the  “boys  in 
blue.” 

Tty  Seventy-eighth,  though  raised  m 
adjoining  counties,  contained  many 
iPittsburgers.  The  regiment,  under  their 
!  intrepid  brigadier,  General  Negley, 
i' fought  in  quite  a  number  of  engage- 
j  ments  prior  to  the  great  battle  of  Stone 
j  River,  where  the  command  covered  it- 
I  self  with  glory.  Next  day,  New  Years, 

!  1863,  the  rebel  attack  was  renewed,  and 
the  Seventy-eighth  again  won  honors,  , 

|  capturing  a  battery  and  taking  the  flag 
of  the  rebel  Twenty-sixth  Tennessee, 

!  with  400  prisoners.  Here  the  regiment 
i  lost  190  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

At  Dug  Gap  a  detachment  of  the  Sev¬ 
enty-eighth  for  two  hours  successfully  ■ 

!  resisted  a  massed  force  of  the  enemy 
many  times  thir  number,  baffling  every 
attempt  to  advance.  At  Chickamauga 
j  the  command  was  part  of  the  victori-  ,  tj 
ous  force  of  General  Thomas,  who  for 
j  his  superb  stand  on  that  desperately- 
;  fought  field  has  been  termed  the  “Rock 
|  of  Chickamauga.”  The  regiment  also 
:  aided  in  the  capture  of  Missionary 
j  Ridge;  operated  extensively  along  the 
lines  of  communication  in  Alabama; 
was  active  at  Franklin  and  Nashville; 
was  finally  mounted  as  cavalry,  when 
it  proved  itself  more  effective,  routing 
I  the  enemy  on  April  30,  1864,  and  driving 
lit  from  Tennessee  far  into  Alabama. 
In  October,  1864,  the  regiment  re-enlist¬ 
ed,  and  was  recruited  up  to  the  full 
j  strength.  Under  Thomas,  the  Seventy- 
I  eighth  took  part  in  the  brilliant  cam- 
|  paign  which  finally  swept  the  rebel 
hosts  from  Tennessee.  It  was  not  until 
!  September  11,  1865,.  months  after  the 
I  war  had  ceased,  that  the  regiment  laid 
{ down  its  arms  and  returned  to  enjoy 
I  the  fruits  of  hard-won  peace.  Several 
i  of  the  members  are  well  known  here. 

| Among  others  not  yet  mentioned  are: 

I  Harry  Bengough,  secretary  of  the  G.  A. 

\  R.  executive  committee;  Thomas  G. 

]  Blakeley,  Colonel  Henry  W.  Torbett, 

’  Jacob  A.  Slagle,  of  Indiana;  Hon.  Jas. 

L.  Graham,  Squire  John  McBroom,  Alf 
.1 G.  Reed,  Captain  R.  D.  Elwood  and 
Captain  C.  D.  Wiley. 

The  Seventh  Pennsylvania  Cavalry 
was  the  eightieth  in  the  Pennsylvania 
!  line.  Company  M  was  recruited  in  Al- 
j  legheny  county.  The  celebrated  Colonel 
I  George  C.  Wynkoop  was  the  first  com- 
j  mander,  and  Brigadier  General  C.  C. 

.  ]  McCormick  the  last.  The  regiment  was 
■  I  first  assigned  to  Negley’s  brigade,  and 
]  scouted  in  the  Tennessee  mountains  in 
lithe  winter  of  1862.  The  Seventh  en- 
'  |  countered  that  bold  raider,  John  Mor- 
\  ■  gan,  at  Pulaski  and  again  at  Lebanon, 

■  where  the  enemy  drove  him,  after  a 
!  fierce  contest,  to  Carthage.  General 
^  ;j  Forrest  surprised  and  overpowered  a 
'  detachment  of  the  Seventh,  July  13,  but 
the  rest  of  the  regiment  fought  stub- 
bornly. 

SEVENTH'S  FORMIDABLE  WORK. 


Southern  Arms,  Ammunitions  and 
Stores,  a  Pennsylvania  Cavalry 
Regiment’s  Trophies  of  AVar — A 
Miscellany  of  Nations  in  a  Pitts¬ 
burg  Regiment. 


In  the  pursuit  of  Forrest,  the  Sev¬ 
enth  was  at  first  successful,  but  the 
enemy,  strongly  reinforced  by  Morgan, 
the  Seventh  lost  heavily,  40  having 
been  killed  and  300  wounded  and  cap- 
tured.  The  Seventh  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Perrysville,  and  in  the  minor 
engagements  around  Nashville,  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  under  General  Minty,  the  regi- 
]  ment  was  attacked  by  a  large  force 
under  General  Wheeler,  but  fought 
j  him  fiercely  for  hours  until  bereft  of 
I  support,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw. 
Here  the  loss  was  11  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  while  fifty  were  missing.  By  a 
grand  charge  at  Shelbyville,  June  27, 
j  the  command  drove  the  enemy  in  con¬ 
fusion  from  the  city,  capturing  one 
entire  regiment.  The  rebels  fled  in 
J  confusion  and  were  followed  to  Duck 
I  river,  where  they  threw  themselves 
by  hundreds  into  the  water.  Large 
j  numbers  were  captured,  together  with 
;  vast  quantities  of  arms,  munitions 
and  stores.  The  power  of  Wheeler’s 
!  boasted  cavalry  was  shattered.  For 
eighteen  days  in  August  the  cavalry 
j  continued  the  pursuit  into  Alabama, 

!  and  had  frequent  running  fights.  Ear¬ 
ly  in  1864  the  regiment  re-enlisted, 

|  and  after  a  veteran  furlough,  re- 
]  turned  1,800  strong  to  Columbia,  where 
they  were  armed  with  Spencer  re- 
|  peaters.  On  the  Atlanta  campaign, 

;  the  Seventh  fought  and  pursued  the 
enemy  from  day  to  day.  On  the  great 
Kilpatrick  raid,  the  regiment  was  ac- 
j  tively  employed,  and  at  the  battle  of 
!  Rome,  Ga.,  did  effective  service.  It 
I  was  with  Thomas  at  Nashville  and 
!  with  Wilson  in  the  latter’s  memorable 
|  raid  (beginning  March  1,  1865),  which 
cut  in  twain  the  Southern  Confedera- 
j  cy,  north  and  south,  through  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Alabama.  It  led  the  assault 
upon  the  rebel  stronghold  'at  Selma, 
Alabama,  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
j  formidable  and  most  fiercely  defended 
|  that  could  be  charged  by  a  single  line. 
Yet  the  Union  force  won  the  works 
and  drove  out  the  enemy  in  a  panic, 
j  within  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  The, 
1  regiment  was  fearfully  exposed  to 
storms  of  shot,  shell  and  small  artil¬ 
lery  charge  and  lost  heavily.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  the  war  closed  and  the  Seventh 
returned  home  with  a  proud  record. 
Some  of  the  best  known  members  are 
Henry  O’ Shay,  Shadrack  Foley,  Will- 
;  iam  H.  H.  Smith,  Gustave  Kuhn  and 
;  Henry  Burns. 

But  one  company  of  the  Eighty-sec¬ 
ond  Pennsylvania  was  recruited  in 
Pittsburg,,  and  its  first  colonel,  D.  H. 
Williams,  was  from  this  city.  Many 
!  of  the  members  were  French  or  Brit- 
;  ish  soldiers,  or  veterans  of  the  Mexi- 
■  can  war,  while  a  considerable  number 
had  been  in  the  three  months’  ser- 
I  vice.  The  regiment  fought  gallantly 
I  at  Fair  Oaks,  Savage  Station,  White 
;  Oak  Swamp  and  Malvern  Hill,  dur- 
]  ing  the  Seven  Days’  Battles  £nd  again 
during  the  Antietam  campaign.  It  was 
i  in  the  front  at  the  firstT  and  second 
’  battles  of  Fredericksburg;  and  on  the 


second  and  third  days  at  Gettysburg-; 
at  the  North  Anna,  under  Grant;  at 
Cold  Harbor.  Here  when  ordered  to 
charge  with  guns  uncapped  in  the 
face  of  a  terrific  fire,  the  Eighty-sec¬ 
ond  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  miss-  j 
ing,  173  officers  and  men^more  than ' 
half  of  its  strength.  It  fought  again 
in  front  of  Petersburg,  with  the  Sixth  ; 
corps.  It  was  sent  to  Washington 
where  Early’s  assault  was  repulsed 
from  Fort  Stevens,  and  it  participated 
in  Sheridan’s  brilliant  Shenandoah 
campaign.  Returning  to  Petersburg  it 
took  part  in  the  campaign  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Ap¬ 
pomattox. 

The  “Roundhead”  regiment,  as  the, 
One  Hundredth  Pennsylvania  was 
called,  in  compliment  to  its  many! 
Scotch-Covenanting  members,  was! 
one  of  the  most  gallant  regiments 
in  the  whole  service.  None  of  the 
companies  were  from  Allegheny  coun¬ 
ty,  though  all  were  from  adjoining  dis-  \ 
tricts.  It  was  recruited  by  Colonel 
Daniel  Leasure,  and  first  dispatched  to 
Port  Royal  and  Beaufort  on  the  Caro¬ 
lina  coast,  where  and  again  at  Hil- 
ton  Head,  James  Island,  Secessionville,  ! 
the  command  attracted  general  atten¬ 
tion  for  efficiency  and  valor.  But  it  I 
was  in  the  great  battles  of  the  Second 
Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  South  Mountain, 
and  Antietam  that  the  Roundheads! 
won  lmPerishable  renown.  In  June, 
1863,  the  One  Hundredth,  with  the, 
Ninth  corps,  was  sent  to  reinforce 
Grant  at  Vicksburg,  where  it  guarded  I 
the  fords  at  the  Big  Black  river.  Dur-  \ 
mg  the  long  siege  of  Knoxville  in  east 
Tennessee,  the  Roundheads  suffered 
from  cold,  hunger  and  disease,  but 
fought  from  day  to  day  until  the  rebel 
leader  was  eventually  driven  back  dis- 
comfited.  The  regiment  returned  to  the  I 
Potomac  and  under  Grant  fought  with  I 
the  dash  and  valor  of  the  old-time! 
Cromwellians,  at  the  battles  of  the! 
Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  North  An¬ 
na,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  Weldon' 
Railroad  and  Hatcher’sRun,  and  tri¬ 
umphed  with  that  great  captain. 
Grant,  over  Lee  at  Appomattox.  Off 
the  members.  Colonel  John  H.  Steven-! 
son,  of  this  city;  Captain  Joseph  H.  j 
Gilliland,  who,  when  Colonel  Leasure  i 
was  wounded  at  the  Second  Battle ! 
of  Bull  Run,  dismounted  and  raising ’ 
his  wounded  commander  in  his  arms, 
secured  him  on  his  own  horse.  To 
the  latest  day  General  Leasure  never 
tired  of  telling  how  Joe  Gilliland 
saved  his  life. 

This  gallant  regiment  was  raised  j 
chiefly  iiPr  Allegheny,  Lawrence  and1 
Beaver  counties.  The  command  distin¬ 
guished  itself  in  the  advance  up  the 
Peninsula  at  Yorktown  and  Williams¬ 
burg,  and  during  the  hot  battles  of  I 
the  Seven  Days  in  front  of  Richmond,  i 
The  One  Hundred  and  First  was  sent ! 
to  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  with  the! 
Foster  expedition;  captiir*?  two  guns  I 
at  West  Creek  arid  drove  the  enemy  ! 
back.  The  command  operated  in  this! 
section  for  many  months  during  the 
latter  part  of  1863  and  the  first  of  1864. ' 
During  the  terrific  attack  on  Fort! 
Wessells  the  regiment  lost  heavily,  es-  | 
pecially  in  prisoners— among  the  rest] 
four  field  officers,  eight  captains  and 
nine  lieutenants,  who  were  sent  to  suf- ! 
fer  the  tortures  of  Andersonville  pris-  i 
on.  This  was  March  20,  1864,  and  it! 


was  not  until  the  spring  of  1865  thai 
the  survivors  were  exchanged.  The 
horror  of  the  calamity  will  be  under¬ 
stood  from  the  simple  but  solemr 
statement  that  before  the  time  of  re¬ 
lease  had  come  over  half  had  starved 
to  death.  The  regiment,  a  mere  skele¬ 
ton,  was  disbanded  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  June  25,  1865.  Among  those  whc 
will  be  remembered  are  John  Gilfillan 
George  W.  and  Wiley  Reel,  Law  T 
and  George  Fetterman,  David  M.  Am¬ 
mons,  the  late  Senator  James  L.  Ru- 
tan,  David  M.  Ramsey,  Captain  G.  W 
Bowers,  Jacob  D.  Kettering. 


FORMED  TO  SAVE  THE  CAPITAL. 


Rowley’s  One  Hundred  and  Second 
Regiment  Does  Some  Heavy  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  Sends  tlie  Rebel  Early 
“Whirling  up  the  Valley’’— The  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Also  Has  Good 
Claims  for  Immortality. 


'  The  late  General  Thomas  A.  Rowley, 
who  had  commanded-  the  Thirteenth 
legiment  in  the  three-months’  service, 
was  authorized  to  recruit  the  One 
Hundred  and  Second,  which  was  mus¬ 
tered  in  twelve  companies  strong  late 
in  the  summer  of  1861.  The  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Washington,  August  21, 
to  meet  an  urgent  need  of  troops  to 
save,  the  capital.  At  Yorktown  and 
Williamsburg  the  command  was  hotly 
engaged,  losing  in  the  latter  fight  3 
killed  and  38  wounded.  At  Fair  Oaks 
shortly  after  13  were  killed  and  48 
wounded.  At  Malvern  Hill  the  heroic 
Major  Poland  fell,  and  the  regiment, 
under  fire  for  12  hours,  lost  10  killed 
and  37  wounded.  The  regiment  scaled 
the  precipitous  Marye’s  Heights  in  the 
second  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  not) 
without  a  severe  loss  of  64  officers  and 
men  in  as  many  seconds.  Past  Salem  | 
church  near  the  Morris  house  for  hours' 
until  Sedgwick  corps  was  safe  across 
Banks’  Ford,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Second  forming  the  rear  guard,  stub¬ 
bornly  held  the  enemy  at  bay  and  re¬ 
tired  in  good  order.  Here  fell  12  killed 
and  55  wounded,  while  100  were  among 
the  missing.  In  the  last  campaign  of 
Grant  against  the  hitherto  redoubtable 
Lee  the  regiment  bore  a  prominent 
part,  after  having  performed  most  im¬ 
portant  service  during  the  Gettysburg 
campaign  in  guarding  the  communica¬ 
tions  between  Meade  and  Washington, 
protecting  the  trains  from  capture  by 
Stewart’s  cavalry,  and  sending  several 
companies  into  the  fight  of  the  second 
day.  In  the  Widerness,  during  the 
week  of  battles  around  Spottsylvania 
and  on  the  deadly  field  of  Cold  Harbor, 
the  command  achieved  new  laurels  for 
heroic  service.  When,  in  July,  1864, 
General  Jubal  Early’s  column  menaced 
Washington,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Second,  with  the  Sixth  corps,  was  hur-! 
ried  by  steamers  to  the  defense  and) 
drove  Early  headlong  across  the' 
Potomac.  September  17,  under  the) 
brilliant  Sheridan,  the  One  Hundred! 
and  Second  crossed  the  Opequan  and! 
took  part  in  the  splendid  victory  at' 
Winchester;  drove  the  rebel  hosts  from' 
Fisher’s  Hill,  and  sent  Early  “whirl¬ 
ing  up  the  valley,”  routed  and  broken.! 


After  this  splendTS  acfnevement  the 
toipl  rejoined  Grartt  at  Petersburg, 
and  throughout  the  long  siege  per 
formed  effective  and  valorous  service. 

When  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox 
the  One  Hundred  and  Second  was  sent 
tn  Danville  to  join  Sherman,  but 
Johnston’s  surrender  brought  peace 
and  the  “Old  Thirteenth”  came  home 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  four  years 
of  arduous  labor,  fierce  fighting  and 
heroic  sacrifice.  There  are  many  names 
mat  suggest  themselves  in  connection 
wUh  the  One  Hundred  and  Second, 

Tuch  as  Colonel  John  W.  Pattersom 
killed  in  the  Wilderness,  from  vhom 
Post  151  receives  its  title.  Colonel _w 
iam  Mcllvaine,  killeU  at  Cold  Hart)  , 

the  orof  iffegheS;  Re"  D^id  Jones, 
chaplain;  William  McConway,  of city 

Megraw  who  became  mayor  of  Alle 
glieny  T Captain  Sam  Duvall,  president 
of  the  Survivors’  association;  Captain 

1  Sam  MSFullwood  court  reporter,  who 

died  last  April,  Cap  •  •  ^ T 

SwPho'dM  Jrece,v,« Ito 

piecRy  SW*;  ^f^oVn  w! 

Moreland!’  tte  fomer  -deputy  coroner 
and  since  deceased;  Luke  Loomis,  Co  . 
Robert  W.  Lyon,  a  former  majror  of 
Pittsburg;  Captain  W.  H.  ^ 

T  L.  McGrath,  Major  J.  D.  Kirk,  xseai 
TCirkDatrick,  C.  L«  IVEinneinyBr. 

The  first  commander  of  the  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Third  Pennsylvania  was  the 
well-known  Colonel  Theodore  F.  Leh¬ 
man-  Wilson  C.  Maxwell  was  the  lieu 
tenant  colonel,  and  Audley  W-  Gazzam, 
maior  *  °  Allegheny,  Westmoreland 
Clarion  Butler  and  Indiana  furnished 

S!“k  and  me.  The  ^ 

reived  its  baptism  of  blood  at  r  air 
Oaks  where  the  loss  was  84  m  killed 
and  wounded,  among  the  former  Cap¬ 
tain  George  D.  Gillespie.  Soon  after 
the  Seven-Days’  Battles  the  command 
proceeded  to  Newbern,  and  during  the 
famous  fight  at  Kingston  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  captured  an  entire: 
rebel  North  Carolina  regiment.  Fre 
ciuent  expeditions  were  made  through, 
the  surrounding  country  by  land  and 
water  with  varying  success.  In  the, 
desperate  defense  of  Fort  Williams, 
attacked  by  the  formidable  rebel  ram 
Albemarle, 'the  One  Hundred  and  Third 
was  almost  decimated  by  deatn  and 
j  wounds.  Four  hundredwerej compelled 
to  surrender  and  of  ttiose, who  entere^ 
Anderson-tille  132  th@  reglment 

p  PS  t»t. .« »S'»ers 

were  72  men  exceeding  the 

height;  not  one  was  preset*  at  t^ 

final  muster  out,  alxd  °Jjirnent.  This 
original  members  of  the  >  r  =,  fllcts  of 
last  was  one  of  the  neic  s  defenders 

HierenslmpTyarovuwh!lmed  by  vastly  , 
were  simpiy  tVm  One  Hun- 

superior  st'h  re  will  be  readily 

dred  and  Third  there  wm  ^  Cooh.  i 

recognized  Ca^t-  ^f..esli  L  S.  Dickey, 

ran,  William  MgRresh  ^  James 


The  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  regiment 
is  famous  as  the  “Wildcat”  regiment 
from  the  person, 

ClarioneCand  Clearfield  counties^  wRh 

|  Knight  'was  VoTonTlt  first;  Senator 
I W  W.  Corbett,  lieutenant  colone  , 

M.  M.  Dick,  major  At  FawOatattie 

One  Hundred  and  Fifth,  under  ^ 

zelman,  fought  vaU®int  ™’he  COmmand 
killed  and  150  wounded.  Th  o  u 
was  actually  chasing  a  South  Caronn  _ 

iPPPSP  Sf»* 

under  a  devastating  fire.  Roads 

Again  at  Charles  ClW  Cross  «oau| 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  lost  56 

ISiS  and 

!  fought  S 

smah  number  who  entered  the  hghtl| 

were  killed  and  41  ^SllorsviUe  there 
j  ericksburg  and  Chancelio  s  ^  latter 

was  again  fierce  Jl'ed  ana  Fifth, 

conflict  the  One  Hundre  kiUed, 

out  of  247  men  engaged  had  «  at 

Gettysburg"  the"  commander  said  in 
Sr^er^es1!  of  -the  brigade  bad 

spsw  jz  -as 

^eh^guinary  battle.rfth.m- 

derness,  Spottsy ’d  ouff  specially 
where  Colonel  Levi  B Jr«  sp  & 

distinguished  hmseii  uy  frQnt  o£ 
successful  charg^  heroic  officer 

Petersburg,  where  ^operations 

?°SVVuo  tole  Ap  omattol  surren- 
leadmg  up  totne  vu  Fifth  main- 

der,  the  One  Hun  rotation  and  a 

tained  its  sP1.endll^epPfi  to  attend  the 
singular  fatality  s  Two  colonels, 

officers  of  the  regiment^  1  wo 

three  lieutenant  co  lieutenants  were 
five  captains  and  -  +heir  wounds, 

killed  in  action  or  died  an(i 

while  several  othe  muster 

disabled  for  life.  At  the  nn  a 

|  out  not  a  smgie  officer  ^  ^  „wnd_ 

handful  of  Vetoed  Colonel  Mc- 

cat”  regiment  remaine  v.Ue> 

Knight  was  hnUeG  at  lj na  wQunds  re. 
Colonel  Wilderness,  c  aig  died 

pled  for  life.  _ . 

THESE  sons  of  prentice  BOVS. 
m  Tl.isll  Dragoon*  Show  a  Bravery 
^lat  Throw*  the  Battle  of  Fonte- 
Toy  in  the  Shade  ■Fighting  Parson 
Clarh*  of  Allegheny,  Recrnit*  Hx* 
|  congregation  After  the  Benedie- 
tion  on  Sunday. 


Under  the  authority  of  the  war  de¬ 
partment,  Colonel  James  A.  Gallagher 
recruited  the  One  Hundred  and  Sev¬ 
enth,  better  known  as  “The  Irish  Dra-  ; 
goons,’’  and  the  Thirteenth  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Cavalry.  One  full  company  was 
from  Pittsburg,  and  several  scores  < 
more  of  our  Irish-American  friends  en¬ 
listed  in  this  gallant  command.  The 
Thirteenth  was  with  Milroy  at  "Win¬ 
chester,  guarding  the  network  of  roads 
that  center  there,  from  early  in  1863  till 
the  Gettysburg  campaign,  losing  in  six 
months’  operations  250  officers  and  men 
killed,  wounded  and  missing.  It  was  I 
especially  active  during  the  Gettys- ! 
burg  campaign  in  protecting  the  flanks 
and  communications  of  Meade’s  army; 
did  splendid  fighting  at  Kelley’s  ford 
and  in  the  grand  conflict  at  Culpeper, 
was  at  the  front  in  Sheridan’s  famous 
raid  around  Lee’s  army  in  the  Wilder¬ 
ness,  when  Richmond  itself  was  threat¬ 
ened..  During  the  operations  around 
Petersburg,  to  the  final  surrender  at 
Appomattox,  the  Irish  Dragoons,  under 
General  Michael  Kerwin.won  imperish-  j 
able  renown.  Prior  to  that  great  event  i 
the  Thirteenth  had  been  transferred  to 
North  Carolina,  through  which  they 
were  marching  when  they  met  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Georgia,  Sherman,  at  Fa- 1 
yettevllle,  N.  C.  Hampton’s  Cavalry 
was  driven  out  of  Raleigh,  and  the  reg. 
iment  planted  its  tattered  and  shot- 
rent  banner  on  the  dome  of  the  capi- 1 
tol.  In  the  building  was  found  42  flags, 
trophies  of  the  war  gathered  from  the 
two  contending  armies.  After  John¬ 
ston’s  surrender  General  Kerwin  was 
put  in  command  of  the  post  at  Fayette-  , 
ville,  and  under  his  administration  the 
bands  of  bushwhackers  and  plunderers 
that  infested  that  locality  were  either 
broken  up  or  destroyed.  One  band 
was  pursued  into  South  Carolina  and 
captured.  For  this  the  inhabitants 
were  loud  in  the  praise  of  their  late 
foes.  July  27,  1865,  the  Irish  Dragoons 
were  disbanded,  after  a  long  and , 
severe,  but  heroic,  service.  Captain  I 
Hugh  Kelly,  formerly  of  the  St.  James  | 
hotel,  the  late  Alderman  Dominick  | 
Gallagher,  John  Mulhern  and  Simon  O. 

||  Neal,  now  of  the  National  Military 
home  at  Dayton,  O.,  will  be  remem¬ 
bered. 

President  Lincoln  issued  his  call  for 
■f  troops  July  1,  1862, to  serve  nine  months, 
just  after  a  number  of  disastrous 
i  events  of  the  war  against  rebellion. 
The  Rev.  John  B.  Clark,  an  eminent 
divine,  pastor  of  the  Second  United 
Presbyterian  church,  Allegheny,  at  the 
close  of  a  Sunday  morning  service  an¬ 
nounced  from  the  pulpit  that  he  wished 
§  to  recruit  all  of  his  congregation  that  j 
desired  for  the  national  service.  That  | 

|  afternoon  rolls  were  prepared,  and  in 
three  days  as  many  companies  were 
J  organized.  August  29  the  regiment, 
a  thousand  strong,  started  for  the 
front.  The  command  was  first  under 
fire  at  Antietam,  on  the  day  after  the  | 
great  battle.  At  Fredericksburg,  De-  I 
cember  13,  1862,  and  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  May  2,  3,  4  and  5,  1863,  two  of  the 
greatest  conflicts  of  the  war,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-third  did  splen¬ 
did  service,  winning  an  imperishable 
fame.  The  command  lost  heavily  in 
both  engagements.  At  the  latter  seven 
men  were  wounded  by  the  explosion  of 


a  single  shell,  and  five  taken  prisoners. 
May  13,  their  term  of  service  having 
expired,  the  regiment  returned  home  to 
Pittsburg,  where  it  received  a  flatter- 
ingovation,  the  community  turning  out 
en  masse  to  welcome  home  the  gallant 
men.  Colonel  Clark,  long  since  dead, 
was  a  model  officer,  and  remained 
staunch  to  the  last  in  his  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  his  country  and  his  reli¬ 
gion.  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  C  Dale 
Majors  PI  ugh  Danver  and  Charles  D.’ 
Wiley,  William  Graham,  Captain  Hugh 
Murphy,  Major  “Rush”  Tyler,  A.  P. 
Burchfield,  of  Joseph  Horne  &  Co.;  Cap¬ 
tain  D.  E.  Adams,  George  Dilworth, 
who  returned  with  his  regiment  bu^ 
died  of  his  wounds;  Captain  William  H~ 
Lockhart,  C.  S.  Henry,  F.  P.  ICohen 
E.  A.  Noble,  J.  M.  Boyd,  Eli  Hemphill’ 
Squire  R.  S.  P.  McCall,  Captains  D. 
Boisol  and  R.  T.  Woodburn,  Colonel 
Richard  C.  Dale,  Lawrence  Sproul  T 
W.  Bryson,  W.  D.  Bois,  J.  S.  Hastings, 
the  late  Major  Simon  Drum,  Chief  of 

J  s  0  Ma  „Sa™uel  Long,  W.  hT Riddle,  A. 

avor 

™?hlS  c.was  the  gallant  command  of 

ccflonelSelR  t0r  S"  ^uay  was  the  first 
resigned  after  the  battle  i 
*  Fredericksburg  to  become  military  j 
secretary  to  Pennsylvania’s  war  gov- 
ernor  Colonel  Edward  O’Brien  of 
New  Castle,  succeeded  to  the  command1 

S  st '  m^11  M'  ThomPson-  of  Butler,  the 
was  severely  wounded  at 
Fredericksburg,  and  Major  W.  W. 
bhaw  at  Chancellorsville.  Of  the  first 

ff*1®11’  -GeneJaI  Hu«iphreys  writes  of 
the  regiments  conduct- 

™'iYndeJ  my  own  eye  Colonel  O’Brien 

mandmiur?n  1  literally  Ied  the  com- 
w«n  i t  1?'s1t  chai’ge  on  the  stone' 

wall  at  Fredericksburg.” 

inT?hicP?.e,;l?U,ndred  and  Thirty-fourth 
u  m,tha  abriS£  ,battle  lost  14  killed,  106 
wounded  and  19  missing, mainly  wound- 
ea  in  the  enemy's  possession.  Here  fell 
4,,  -Heed,  mortally  wounded.  Col 
Quay  performed  yeoman  service  on 

menf1  al  If™  staff  in  this  engage-  I 

^ At  Chancellorsville  the  One 
S,lndred  and  Thirty-fourth  lost  48  in 
kfiled,  wounded  and  missing. 

the  late  Colonel  Thomas  M. 
c:omm.and,  who  represented 

veirsTnnty"thlrd  district  for  so  many 
year®  ^  congress,  and  whose  recent 
sad  death  by  his  own  hand  is  so  gen- 

Thirfv  sixth1,6  rV  THe  °ne  Hundred  and 
nine*™ rh’>llke  1*S  colleagues  of  the 
onfftif  h  -n®  service  just  mentioned, 
i°>kt  brilliantly  at  Fredericksburg 


e^ch  Char  “orsville,  losing  heavfly^ 

ga  copJ\ZZ°‘wcr?i£"D?  wSf 

Fun  den  burg,  W.  J.  Mehaffey,  Alex'  c' 
Duncan,  Alderman  E.  C.  Negley,  Geo 

Fh-ank  Y errvf Sre  .  Amberson,  Captains 
±  rank  A.  Dilworth,  Willaim  P  Dil- 

ai^  J°hn  Brenneman  are  re¬ 
membered  with  reverence 
Hon.  Frederick  H.  Collier,  judge  of 
common  pleas  court  No.  1,  organized! 
the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  reg- 
lment  at  the  critical  period  of  the  war  '1 
foUowing  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Pope 
yy  Lee  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run  The  regiment  was  hurried  to  the 
fiont  on  September  2,  and  was  put  to 

nlniei7i.ns'  the  Putrefying  bodies 
that  had  lam  unburied  on  Manassas! 


plain  since  August  27.  Nearly  2,000 
|  bodies  were  laid  to  rest.  At  Freder¬ 
icksburg  13  men  were  wounded  by  shells 
I  from  the  rebel  artillery.  In  the  Chan- 
cellorsville  campaign  the  One  Hundred 
[and  Thirty-ninth,  during  the  retreat  of 
the  Sixth  Corps  from  Salem  church, 
lost  123  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 


MORE  DEEDS  OF  VALLOR  IN  ORDER 

_ 

i  In  at  the  Victory  of  Gettysburg  Is 
the  Record  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
1  Thirty-Ninth  —  The  Zouaves,  After 
Being  Nearly  Wiped  Out,  Do  Good 
I  Work  There  Also. 


af. 


The  regiment  fought  on  the  second 
day's  battle  at  Gettysburg,  suffering 
i  severely  in  the  charge  ag'ainst  the  ene- 
Imy’s  line  in  the  peach  orchard.  Here 
P  fell  Captain  Jeremiah  M.  Sample,  than 
^  whom,  says  Colonel  Collier,  “a  nobler 
old  man  never  died  for  his  country.” 

I  His  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of 
1812 

During  the  dreadful  conflict  in  the 
IWilderness,  around  Spottsylvania,  at 
the  North  Anna,  and  Cold  Harbor,  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  was 
lever  in  the  front,  fighting  valiantly, 
but  sustaining  correspondingly  heavy 
i  lOSSGS. 

With  Sheridan  they  triumphed  at 
Winchester,  Fisher’s  Hill  and  Cedar 
[Creek,  winning  new  laurels  for  their 
(efficiency  and  gallantry.  They  also  took 
part  in  the  movement  that  resulted  in 
driving  Early  from  the  defenses  of 
Washington  across  the  Potomac.  Again 
;  during  the  long  and  warlike  siege  of 
!  Petersburg  the  regiment  distinguished 
itself.  As  evincing  the  superb  spirit 
of  the  men,  let  a  single  episode  suffice. 
General  Grant  had  received  the  sum  of 
$460  to  be  presented  to  the  soldier  who 
should  first  plant  “Old  Glory”  on  the 
1  ramparts  of  Richmond  upon  its  down- 
I  fall.  As  the  rebel  capital  was  not 
j  taken  by  assault,  General  Grant  de¬ 
termined  to  divide  the  sum  among  the 
I  three  color  sergeants  conspicuous  for 
gallantry  in  the  three  corps  of  the 
army  most  warmly  engaged  in  the 
final  assault.  Among  the  victors  in 
this  patriotic  contest  was  Sergeant 
David  E.  Young,  color  bearer’  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth,  so  de- 
j  dared  by  his  corps  commander,  Gen- 
leral  Wright.  After  the  surrender  of 
iLee  and  Johnston  the  One  Hundred 
land  Thirty-ninth  was  mustered  out 
June  21,  1865. 

!  Among  the  memorable  names  of  this 
command  are  the  gallant  Colonel 
Moody,  killed  at  Cold  Harbor;  Majors 
Robert  Munroe  and  James  McGregor, 
Adjutants  D.  L.  F.  Crawford  and  A. 
M.  Harper,  the  late  Major  Sam  Harper, 
iof  Mt.  Washington;  J.  S.  Maguire,  D. 
P.  Orr,  J.  T  Harbison,  Captain  W.  W. 

I  Dyer,  Captain  Samuel  C.  Schoyer,  the 
late  Lieutenant  John  J.  Benitz  and 
Captain  Joseph  R.  Oxley,  Captain 
W.  P.  Herbert,  the  veteran  insurance 
agent;  Captain  James  McGregor,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Wiseman,  pressman  of  the 
“Dispatch,”  and  Captain  John  E.  Me- 
Closkey. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
Pennsylvania  zouave  regiment  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  Army 


of  the  Potomac.  From  its  advent  to 
the  front,  in  September,  1862,  to  the 
close  of  the  rebellion  at  Appomattox, 
these  men  from  Pittsburg,  Clarion, 
Armstrong  and  Washington  never 
flinched,  and  earned  high  reputation 
for  efficiency,  discipline  and  valor.  The 
regiment  was  organized  at  Camp  Howe, 
Oakland,  with  Edward  Jay  Allen  col¬ 
onel.  After  Gettysburg  John  H.  Cain, 
who  had  resigned  the  command,  was 
succeeded  by  Alfred  L.  Pearson,  who 
ultimately  rose  to  the  rank  of  brevet 
major  general.  The  regiment  was  first 
under  fire  September  18,  1862,  the  day 
following  the  battle  of  Antietam.  It 
received  its  baptism  of  blood  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  stone  wall  at  the  foot 
of  Marye’s  Heights,  in  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  December  13,  1862. 

Captain  Lee  Anschutz  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  color  bearer  with 
the  entire  color  guard  shot  down.  The 
flagpole  was  itself  perforated  and  the 
colors  riddled  with  bullets.  The  brig¬ 
ade  of  four  regiments,  left  1,760  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field  out  of  an 
I  effective  force  of  nearly  4,000,  the  One 
,  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  losing  its  full 
proportion.  The  regiment  was  engaged 
1  on  two  occasions  during  the  great  bat- 
j  ties  of  Chaneellorsville,  but  suffered 
minor  losses.  At  Gettysburg,  now  m 
command  of  General  Weed,  the  brigade 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
had  been  hurried  from  the  right  to 
I  support  General  Sickles,  and  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  had  entered 
j  the  famous  wheat  field  prepared  to 
I  open  fire,  when  the  peremptory  order 
required  them  to  hurry  double  quick 
to  Little  Round  Top,  already  in  posses- 
I  sion  of  the  enemy,  and  besiege  it  as  the 
key  of  the  entire  battle  field.  The  regi¬ 
ment  seized  the  declivity  from  the 
,  summit  at  the  right  of  the  hill,  and 
'  by  a  furious  fire  dislodged  Law’s  brig- 
!  ade  of  Texans,  losing  the  color  ser- 
:  geant  Isaac  Wykoff,  of  Elizabeth,  and 
■  quite '  a  number  of  officers  and  men 
i  killed  and  wounded,  owing  to  their 
position  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy 
'they  were  able  to  deliver  several  ef¬ 
fective  volleys  before  the  rebels  could 
!  reply.  The  sharpshooters  of  the  latter 
took  refuge  in  the  Devil’s  Den,  from 
j  which  they  were  dislodged  by  a  skir- 
Imish  line  led  by  Major  Pearson  and 
;l  Captain  George  F.  Morgan.  They 
adopted  the  French  zouave  uniform 
and  at  once  commenced  the  practice  of 
tlie  French  skirmish  and  bayonet  drill, 
in  which  the  men  became  marvelously 
proficient.  In  the  close  battles  of  the, 
Wilderness,  at  Laurel  Hill  and  aiound 
Spottsylvania,  the  regiment  delivered  j 
I  repeated  assaults  and  suffered  heavy, 
losses  in  killed  and  wounded,  who  all 
fell  within  a  few  yards  of  the  strong' 
: rebel  ^entrenchments.  At  the  North 
Anna,  Tolopotomy  and  Cold  Harbor, 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
[fought  steadily  and  fiercely.  June  16, 
while  in  front  of  Petersburg,  the  com- 
jmand  charged  the  first  works  which 
were  carried,  but  the  main  line  was 
I  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  June  18 
lithe  brigade  rescued  part  of  the  bunoik 
and  Petersburg  railroad  from  the  ene¬ 
my  and  a  month  later  made  a  ’descent 
I  upon  the  Weldon  railroad,  at  Reanes 
!  station,  and  drove  back  the  renel 
I  forces,  while  the  road  was  being  de¬ 
stroyed  for  miles.  September  30,  at 
Peebles’  Farm, sharp  fighting  ensueuj 


fwo  lines  eat’thworksfwere  captured  j 
and  Pearson  won  a  brigadier’s  stars) 
for  his  gallantry  in  leading  the  assault.  I 
The  regiment  again  repelled  repeated 
atacks  of  the  enemy  at  Hatcher’s  run. 1 
While  moving  to  the  assistance  of  the  I 
Second  division  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-fifth  was  fired  into  by  the  men 
of  other  commands  they  had  passed. 
This  threw  the  regiment  into  some  con¬ 
tusion,  seeing  which  General  Pearson 
moved  his  reserve  into  the  fatal  break, 
and  by  rapidity  of  action  checked  the 
onslaught.  At  the  Quaker  Road,  March 
29,  1865,  moving  on  the  last  campaign 
of  the  rebellion,  the  One  Hundred  a  .id 
Fifty-fifth  were  thrown  into  some  dis¬ 
order  by  a  murderous  fire  from  the  r-b- 
el  breastworks,  but  General  Pears  on 
at  this  crisis  seized  the  colors  of  his 
old  regiment,  and  dashing  forward,  or¬ 
dered  his  men  to  follow.  With  an  en¬ 
thusiasm,  rare  to  witness,  the  com¬ 
mander  charged  on  a  run,  and  routed 
the  enemy  capturing  quite  a  number ' 
of  prisoners.  Gravelly  Run,  Five 
Forks  and  Sailor’s  Creek  were  succes¬ 
sive  triumphs  for  the  One  Hundred  and  I 
Fifty-fifth.  The  regiment  was  on  the  ! 
skirmish  line  when  the  rebel  flag  of 
truce  was  displayed.  Lee’s  surrender 
soon  followed,  but  the  truce  was  brok¬ 
en  by  a  hostile  shot  which  laid  low 
John  Montgomery,  of  Company  I,  the 
last  man  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomao 
who  gave  up  his  life  for  the  Union, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  very  ■  hour  of 
triumph. 


THIS  HERO,  JOHN  MONTGOMERY, 


A  Pennsylvanian,  Is  the  East  Man  In 
the  Army  of  the  Potomao  Who 
Dies  for  -His  Country — Jnst  at  the 
Moment  of  Victory  a  Ball  Ends  Hi  j 
Life. 


The  regiment  took  part  in  the  grand 
review  at  Washington,  and  June  2  laid 
down  their  victorious  arms  on  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  commons,  after  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  an  ovation  from  their  grateful 
fellow-citizens.  The  last  man  killed, 
just  mentioned,  was  a  brother  of  Stan- 
dish  Montgomery,  police  telephone  op¬ 
erator,  himself  crippled  by  a  rebel  shot. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  men  in  th» 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  many 
have  been  prominent  in  political  or 
civil  life.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  best 
known,  outside  of  those  already  named: 
Col.  John  Ewing,  Major  E.  A.  Mon¬ 
tooth,  John  H.  Irwin,  John  G.  Ralston, 
Hawdon  Marshall,  court  house  super¬ 
intendent,  the  late  Dr.  Ellis  C.  Thorn, 
Captain  John  C.  Stewart,  Edward  P, 
and  Chas.  C.  Johnston,  Eugene  W. 
Moor,  Frank  J.  Burchard,  John  M,  i 
Hays,  Captain  B.  F.  Jennings,  Daniel  1 
McConnell,  Walter  Mcabe  Thomas  J. 
Woods,  Milton  L.  Myers,  Henry  F. 
Weaver,  John  and  Isaac  Craig,  Patrick 
Lyons,  Nick  Fitzgerald,  Samuel  and  , 
John  Heflick,  Captain  Gus.  O.  B,  ! 
Heisey,  the  glass  manufacturer;  Joseph  i 
M.  Cargo,  Lemuel  McPherson,  Eb.  I 
Lowry,  Martin  Culp,  R.  M.  Cargo,  Col.  I 
Samuel  Kilgore,  ex-county  and  city  I 
treasurer;  Captain  James  Wells,  De-  j 
tective  William  Shore,  Captain  Alex  I 
Carson,  Director  of  Public  Charities) 
George  Booth,  Hugh  Dunlap,  Captain 
John  Sweeney,  James  Herron,  James  I 


lug 


Carleton,  Jacob  Lefevre, 
ard.  Captain  George  M. 
the  American  iron  works;  the  ia. 

George  P.  Fulton,  William  J.  White,  R. 
P.  Douglass,  John  Lancaster,  Chas.'  E\ 
McKenna,  the  well-known  attorney: 
Hon.  Michael  Lemon,  Sam  K.  Eiker, 
'James  Fielding,  Wm.  Marshall,  James 
OP.  O.  Neill,  Henry  M.  Curry,  of  the 
'Carnegie  company;  Henry  A.  Breed 
'Major  George  P.  McClelland,  William 
;P.  Glass,  ex-Sheriff  William  F.  Collner, 
hnd  John  A.  Kribbs,  of  Clarion;  Cap¬ 
tain  D.  E.  Lyon,  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Law- 
•son,  the  last  color-bearer;  the  late  Cap¬ 
tain  Sam  A.  McKee,  John  H.  Kerr,  at¬ 
torney  and  historian  of  the  regiment; 
'John  C.  Leas  and  Major  John  A.  Cline. 


A  BRILLIANT  ROSTER  IS-  THIS.  i 


Allegheny  County’s  Best  Families 
Represented  on  the  Roll  of  lladr-1 
ing  Names — The  Fifteenth  Cavalry 
Peculiarly  a  Pittsharg  Organiza¬ 


tion,  Both  as  to  Officers  and  Men. 


The  Fourteenth  cavalry,  a  splen¬ 
did  body  of  troopers,  numbered  ' 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth 
in  the  line  and  was  recruited  August 
29,  1862,  by  Colonel  J.  M.  Schoonmaker, 
'under  authority  of  War  Secretary 
'Stanton,  with  companies  from  Alle- 
'gheny  and  other  western  counties,  and 
'recruits  even  from  Philadelphia.  The 
officers  were  in  addition  to  Colonel 
'Schoonmaker,  who  commanded.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Wm.  Blakeley,  Majors 
'Shadrack  Foley  and  John  M.  Daily. 
'The  first  active  service  was  scouting 
along  the  Potomac  and  down  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  valley,  relieved  by  occasional 
Skirmishes  with  White  and  Imboden’s 
'guerillas.  Under  that  dashing  cav¬ 
alier, General  Averell,  of  the  Fourteenth, 
held  for  a  time  the  towns  Phillippi, 
'Beverly  and  Webster  in  West  Virginia. 
'Again  at  Williamsport  and  Martins- 
burg  in  the  east  the  regiment  per¬ 
formed  excellent  service  in  unmasking 
'the  whereabouts  and  strength  of  Lee’s 
Columns.  On  the  famous  “Rocky  Gap 
Raid,”  the  Fourteenth  had  a  desperate 
encounter  with  the  enemy  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Jones,  near  Greenbrier,  White 
'Sulphur  Springs,  where  the  command 
lost  SO  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 
On  this  raid  the  Fourteenth  had  been 
bn  the  march  27  consecutive  days,  en¬ 
gaged  almost  daily,  covering  over  600 
miles  of  road.  At  Droop  mountain  a 
large  rebel  force  under  “Stonewall" 
Jackson  was  dislodged  and  driven  with 
'the  loss  of  two  pieces  of  artillery  and 
'his  entire  trains  as  far  as  Lewisburg. 
This  was  November  1,  1863.  A  month 
later  instead  of  going  into  winter  quar- 
tres, Averell  headed  for  Salem  and  com¬ 
menced  the  work  of  destroying  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  and  the 
immense  stores  of  the  rebel  army  col¬ 
lected  there.  Bridges,  miles  of  track, 
'depots,  mills  and  warehouses  filled  with 
grain,  meat,  salt,  clothing  and  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000,  were 
destroyed.  That  Averill’s  command 
was  not  captured  was  due  to  the  great 
skill  and  celerity  with  which  he  eluded 
'pursuit.  “I  was  obliged,”  he  says,  “to 
swim  my  command  and  drag  my  ar¬ 
tillery  with  ropes  across  Craig's  ceeek 
seven  times  in  24  hours.  The  creek  was  j 
deep,  the  current  strong. and  filled  with) 
drifting  ice.” 


December  20  at  Jackson  river,  the 
'Fourteenth,  while  urging  on  the  trains, 
•was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  col¬ 
umn  by  the  destruction  of  a  bridge, 
'and  was  summoned  by  General  Early 
'to  surrender,  but  the  heroic  command 
fired  the  train,  plunged  into  the  stream 
■and  reaching  safely  the  other  bank, 
'galloped  off  with  shouts  of  defiance, 
soon  rejoining  the  main  column.  The 
■regiment  had  become  amphibious.  They 
next  swam  the  Greenbrier,  now  a  rag¬ 
ing  and  swollen  torrent,  and  after  a 
Weary  march  reached  Hillsboro,  at  the 
foot  of  Droop  mountain,  across  the 
'Alleghennies,  and  went  thence  to  Bev- 
’erly.  where  the  entire  command  was 
furnished  with  a  new  outfit.  Averill, 
in  his  report  of  this  raid,  writes: 

-“My  command  has  marched,  climbed, 
■slidden  and  swam  345  miles  since  the 
8th  inst.”  April  14, 1864,  the  regiment 
■fought  the  enem^wimr  hours  at  Cove 
’Gap^fgaining  thwadvantage,  but  with 
•the^Kss  of  12  killed  and  37  wounded. 
Again  at  New  Market  and  the  ass -Alt 


He’s- a  Grand  Little  Mustang 
That  Served  in  the  War 
and  He’s  Gray. 


fWAS  CAPTURED  IN  A  RAID 


And  Made  a  Union  Soldier  Horse, 
but  He  Never  Kicked  at  All. 


WASN’T  AFRAID  OF  SHOT  OR  SHELL. 


Is  Now  39  Years  Old  and  Officiates  at  Decora¬ 
tion  Day  Celebrations. 


THE  GUEST  OF  STRONG  VINCENT  POST. 


I 
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Equine-ity  may  pride  itself  this  morning 
on  the  stately  step  (if  slow)  of  Veteran 
“Ned,”  the  rebel  mustang,  who  walks  in  the 
Grand  Army  parade  this  morning.  Human¬ 
ity. as  represented  in  the  gay  celebrants  may 
also  take  pride  in  this  gem  of  horseflesh— 
Pennsylvania’s  sole  reserve  of  its  numerous1 
horse  brigades— for  old  “Ned”  comes  in  the 


m  mi  $ 

-winter  of  his  age,  an  example  of 
sense  and  past  dovilishness  of  mustangs  in 
general  and  rebel  horses  in  particular: 

•  The  only  way  to  introduce  this  splendid 
horse  character  is  to  say  that  lie  has  no 
known  birthplace  and  no  oven  problematical 
record,  before  the  war.  He  stands  to-day 
89  years  old  by  his  teeth,  14)  C  hands  high 
and  800  pounds  in  weight.  His  head  is  al- 
S  most  white,  those  little  gray  marks  of  years 
have  multiplied  so  upon  him.  On  his  back 
are  white  haired  marks  where  the  saddle 
rested  upon  him,  in  many  a  long  war  tramp 
through  mu  a  and  rain,  through  sunshine 
and  dust;  for  where  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  went  he  vent,  and  all  the  battlefields 
where  it  conquered  and  fell,  he  gravely 
dragged  the  store  boxes  through  rains  of 
disaster,  carrying  the  powder,  lead  and 
shells  to  the  oftentimes  weary  soldiers. 

And  the  old  veterans,  grizzled  with  age 
end  experience,  as  is  this  triumphant  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  war’s  great  cavalry,  are  proud 
of  Ned  and  glad  to  lead  him,  robed  with 
I  the  marks  of  esteem,  beneath  the  waving 
banners  of  the  Union  and  to  the  inspiriting 
music  of  national  anthems. 

It  Has  Been  Many  Years  Now. 

He,  like  they,  has  gone  through  33  years 
of  peace,  grazing  upon  Pennsylvania 
meadows,  perhaps  in  his  own  horse-way 
sometimes  retrospective  in  mood  over  the 
days  of  smoke  and  miuie  balls,  when  the 
roar  of  musketry  was  so  familiar  to  him 
that  he  did  not  even  deign  so  much  notice  as 
to  lay  back  his  ears. 

Last  night  he  arrived.  He  came  over  the 
Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  from  Northeast,  a 
small,  quiet  village  18  miles  northeast  of 
Erie,  where  he  has  hitherto  passed  his  de¬ 
clining  years  amid  the  kindness  of  favor 
and  love  bestowel  by  the  villagers,  who 
know  him  better  than  tliey  do  their  own 
watchdogs. 

At  the  station  several  hundred  cheering 
residents  saw  him  tramp  up  the  board  into 
the  baggage  car,  and  when  he  laid  bacx  his 
ears  and  exhibited  signs  of  equine  remon¬ 
strance  they  didn’t  blame  him  a  bit.  In 
fact,  they  took  it  as  his  way  of  showing  love 
for  the  old  home  town,  and  while  the  band 
played  “Dixie”  they  cheered  and  called  to 
Mr.  Crawford,  his  owner,  that  if  he  didn’t 
bring  him  safely  back  there  would  be  trouble 
in  the  village  mechanism  that  would  be  any¬ 
thing  but  pleasant. 

On  the  train  Ned  couldn’t  get  his  sea  legs 
when  whirling  about  curves,  and  a  half 
dozen  times  between  Northeast  aud  here  he 
was  thrown  to  Ins  knees.  He  never  .com¬ 
plained,  but  returned  to  the  wisp  of  hay  and 
the  pat  of  his  owner,  who  stayed  by  his  side, 
|,  willing  to  share  whatever  danger  should 
come  to  him.  When  he  got  here  ho  marched 
over  the  Smithfield  street  bridge  behind  the 
Strong  Vincent  Post  Band,  and  behind  him 
tramped  the  hundred  veterans,  whose  guest 
he  is  to-day.  The  music  did  him  good,  as 
did  getting  off  the  train,  and  when  they 
fired  the  brass  cannon  before  quarters,  in 
the  Third  ward  school  house,  of  Allegheny, 
old  “Ned”  was  in  his  glory. 


ho  sound 
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Exciting  Career. 

His  is  an  interesting  history.  In  1863 
e  wllen  the  war  was  raging  about  the  National 
Capital  General  Early,  of  the  Confederacy, 
approached,  intending  to  beleaguo  Wash-  | 
■  1 1  *ng^011*  Hidden  by  one  of  the  cavalry  men  i 
;  of  his  command  was  Ned,  then  a  fiery  young 
ij  mustang  who  knew  what  the  roll  call  meant 
and  what  the  spurs  were  for.  In  the  Union 
cavalry  Frank  Crawford,  the  present  owner, 
was  serving,  and  Lieutenant  Barnes,  both 
of  Company  C,  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Cav¬ 
alry-  They  were  friends  even ’to  the  loan  of  ! 
horses,  and  in  that  way  Ned  happened  to! 
come  to  Northeast. 

When  Early  was  raided  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Mr.  Crawford  was  detained  for 
camp  duty  and  loaned  his  friend.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Barnes,  his  own  horse,  which  charged 
with  the  victorious  cavalry  of  that  raid  into 
Early’s  lines  and  was  shot.  The  Lieutenant 
was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  managed  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  caparison  of  his 
fallen  steed,  when  he  retreated  to  the  rear. 

When  night  fell  the  victorious  troops  re¬ 
turned,  bringing  loads  of  spoils  and  with 
!  l°ng  files  of  captured  prisoners  and  horses. 
Among  the  latter  was  Ned.  Those  who  had 
lost  their  mount  were  supplied  from  the 
1  losses  of  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Barnes 
was  given.  Ned,  whom  he  brought  to  Mr. 
Crawford  with,  “I  haven’t  your  nag,  but 
here’s  a  rebel;  take  him.” 

>T^1t'era,v^ril'tool!  him  ar|d  named  him 
i  -Ned,  because  he  could  run  just  like  that  Dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  war  he  rode  him 
or  used  him  for  delivering  ammunition  right 
up  to  the  lines,  where  the  bovs,  amid  shot 
and  shell,  were  tugging  at  the' bulky  wheels 
of  the  heavy  artillery. 

Seemed  to  Enjoy  It. 

Heie  he  stood  as  calm  as  an  oyster  rub¬ 
bing  his  nose  against  passers,  inquisitively 
poking  it  where  he  should  not  and  munching 
at  invisible  wisps  of  grass  which  he  sur- 
mised  must  be  growing  upon  the  torn  soil 
before  him.  The  powder  didn’t  make  him 

,and  .the  singing  “minies” 
ivn  fnghten  blm  with  their  bitter  whiz 
When  it  came  to  riding  him  through 
Private  Crawford  found  that  he  was  a  wise 
,  and  deceptive  equine  after  ail.  For  then  he 
would  lay  back  his  ears  and  prance,  giving 
as  his  excuse  the  crash  of  shells  aifd  the 
flying  drops  of  lead.  It  is  needless  to  re¬ 
count  that  tas  strategy  in  this  instance  did 
not  succeed. 

After  the  war  Ned  was  ridden  to  Harris- 
burg,  where  after  the  national  discharge  a 
sulky  was  bought  fnr  lii™  rr~  tui. 


"  y  was  £oug,ht  for  lllm-  To  this  he  was 
driven  to  Northeast,  where  Trooper  Craw-  | 
fora  began  che  struggle  of  life  anew  for 
home  and  family.  Ned  laid  aside  war  pro-  ! 
pensities  also  and  took  to  quiet  drives  and  ! 
open  commons,  with  children  for  playmates  ! 

tLnn^r*flly  as  ,a?y  °!d  veteran  would  amid  | 
the  pleasures  of  bucolic  existence.  For  30 

w*  «een  dolng  this-  aad  now  he 
comes  to  his  first  encampment,  a  lone  vet- 

ma?chWby  hfs°sideber  C°mpaaion  to 

During  the  year  at  Northeast  he  has  be- 
»  great  favorite-  with  all.  Not  a  day 
rolls  by  but  what  the  villagers  see  hirn  and  I 
point  to  him  with  pleasure*  Not  a  feast  or 
“in™?10;  ,  rolls  rounfl  hut  what  with  the  | 

t rS, ,band  hie  is  enllst6d  as  the  prime  at- 
traction  even  before  the  band 


He’s  the  old  army  horse,  tl 
quadrupeds  and:  as  such  all  honor' 
upon  him. 

goffivt^the  °f  Nw'fcbeast  would  think  of 
fn  thSe  °  gra7es  of  the  heroes  who  sleep  ! 

himh  De  t  thVl  agm  Church  Tard  without 
f  ,  emblem  of  their  sorrow,  the  . 
.nJu2i  °f  love  to  the  unforgotton  dead  I 
and  when  he  eats  of  the  luxuriant  grass  on  1 

a  1  f  up  mi  h  i  m° " D  dS  itiS  Withthf  bIessiug  of  j 
8>o  long  has  he  been  officiating  in  this  I 
and1  he  h8S  cometo  have  liberty 

Once  fn.  hlS  °Wn  °P1Dion  in  the  matter! 
NoWhc^t  P°mp’  the  veterans  at 

Dccnrnf-  4  d£Clded  t0  glve  him  an  escort  on 
Decoration  Day,  .two  veterans  leading  him  ! 
To  this  he  objected,  kicked  and  withdrew,  i 
but  when  in  anger  they  said,  “Come  on,  we 
.wait,  lets  go  without  him,”  and 
fm  v’  hi6  rflented-  When  the  band  struck ' 
lpbe  h/okf  fr?m  their  hold,  and  marching 
fl  JhtrflODti  fell  in”  behind  the  musicians 
and  Damped  peacefully  to  the  graveyard  I 
bo  to-day  he  comes  a  battle-scarred  vet-' 

Tn  “.Ur?alCblnS  wlth  his  human  masters. 
J°-daT  he  wears  robes  of  state  and  walks  as. 
guest  He  will  be  the  center  of  strong  i 
ncent  Post  67,  of  Erie.  On  his  back  win  j 
be  a  canvas  reading,  “I  am  39  years  old' 
and  am  the  only  one  left.  ”  On  the  opposite 
side  will  read,  “Captured  1863.  Served  in 

ACtchnfor  himnth  Pennsyh’ania  Cavalry.”! 


The  Napoleon  of  Horses. 

~0se  days  2arlands  of  flowers  make  I 
dp  his  caparison  and  roses  his  eye  shields. : 
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